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PREFACE. 


The  following  Work  is  intended  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  two  volumes  already  before  the 
public,  entitled,  Biographical  Sketches  and 
Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs,  and  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Horses^ 
which,  with  another  volume  now  in  the  press, 
will  complete  the  series,  down  to  the  lowest 
scale  of  animal  existence. 

I  have  followed  up  the  plan  adopted  in  my 
former  books,  of  combining  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  nomenclature,  with  popular  description.^ 
And  I  have,  so  far  as  modern  information  has 
warranted,  denuded  the  biographical  accounts  of 
sJl  the  marvellous  fictions  with  which  they  are 
generally  mixed  up.  Many  of  these  had  their 
origin  in  the  elegant  compositions  of  BuflEbuy 
who,  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  authentic  nar- 
rative, scrupled  not  to  add,  from  his  own  fancy, 
what  would  fill  up  the  gap.  The  Anecdotes, 
which  amount  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
have  been  carefully  selected.  Every  one  which 
did  not  seem  properly  authenticated,  has  been 

rejected. 

a  2 
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One  of  the  numerous  reviewers  who  honoured 
my  work  on  Horses  with  a  notice,  charged  me 
with  inserting  anecdotes  which  were  already 
common.  Throughout  the  series,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  as  much  new  information  as 
possible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  could  not  think 
of  repressing  striking  incidents,  because  they 
were  old.  Like  other  biographers,  my  object 
throughout  has  been,  to  give  the  most  perifect 
account  of  the  animals,  seizing  on  the  most 
prominent  features  of  their  history,  without 
descending  to  too  minute  or  technical  details, 
which  are  suited  to  the  systematic  naturalist 
These  I  have  illustrated  by  anecdotes,  which 
conveyed  the  most  genuine  characteristics  of 
their  personal  history,  instincts,  habits,  and 
economy.  I  have  also  carefully  avoided  touching 
too  minutely  on  any  subject  which  could  offend 
the  most  refined  sensibility.  How  far  I  have 
succeeded  in  these  objects,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
judge. 

The  Illustrations  are  engraved  on  steel,  by 
Mr  Scott,  and  convey  representations  of  the 
animals,  executed  with  a  degree  of  neatness  and 
fidelity  unusual  on  such  a  scale* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  foUowing  pages 
is  that  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Cuvier,  with  the 
addition  of  some  new  genera  from  other  zoologists. 

Quadrupeds,  according  to  that  naturalist,  form  his 
first  class,  called  Mammalia^  or  such  animals  as 
suckle  their  young.  These  he  divides  into  orders, 
whose  essential  characters  are  founded  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  feet  or  organs  of  touch,  and  the 
number  and  kinds  of  the  teeth.  On  the  perfection 
of  the  organs  of  touch  the  power  of  expertness 
depends ;  and  from  the  dentition  may  be  ascertained 
the  nature  of  their  food  and  digestive  functions. 

The  organ  of  touch  is  more  perfect  in  animals 
whose  fingers  are  most  numerously  developed,  and 
which  are  least  covered  at  their  tips, — such  as  those 
possessing  only  a  single  nail  protecting  their  upper 
extremities,  as  in  man :  sensation  in  the  toes  of  such 
as  are  covered  with  hoofs,  on  the  contrary,  is 
extremely  blunted. 

In  the  dentition  given,  and  the  generic  characters, 
the  method  of  Cuvier  is  foUowed.  To  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  elementary  principles  of  natural 
history,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  figures  is  intended  to  represent  the  upper  and 
under  jaw.  For  example,  in  man,  the  incisory,  or 
cutting  teeth,  are  in  the  centre  of  each  jaw,  and  are 
marked  #,  that  is,  four  above  and  four  below ;  the 
b 
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canine,  or  sharp  pointed  teeth,  are  next  to  these,  and 
are  marked  |^,  that  is,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
incisory  teeth  in  both  jaws;  beyond  these,  and 
farther  back  in  the  mouth,  are  the  grinders,  or 
molars,  marked  |^,  that  is,  five  on  each  side  of  the 
canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  making  in  man  a  total  of 
thirty-two  teeth.  The  chimpanse,  an  animal  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  system,  as  approaching 
nearest  to  man,  has  a  similar  number  and  arrange- 
ment in  his  teeth. 

The  class  Mammalia  is  divided  into  the  following 
orders  by  Cuvier  and  Latreille  : — 

I.  BiMANA ;  with  two  hands,  of  which  man  is 
the  only  species.  He  possesses  the  three  kinds  of 
teeth. 

II.  QuADRUMANA ;  or,  animals  with  four  hands, 
and  possessing  three  kinds  of  teeth. 

III.  Cheiroptera.  The  general  form  of  these 
animals  is  adapted  for  fiight ;  with  a  fold  of  skin 
between  their  four  limbs  ;  with  two  pectoral  teats  ; 
and  with  three  kinds  of  teeth. 

IV.  Ferje*  The  four  extremities  are  formed  for 
walking ;  with  three  kinds  of  teeth ;  the  teats  vary 
in  number. 

V.  Marsupialia.  These  vary  in  different  genera. 
The  young  are  produced  prematurely,  and  brought 
to  perfection  in  an  abdominal  pouch,  which  encloses 
the  teats. 

VI.  Glires,  These  have  two  large  incisory  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  grinders  by  a  vacant 
space  ;  they  have  no  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  have 
flat  crowns,  or,  if  tuberculated,  they  are  blunt ;  the 
hind  limbs  are  longer  than  the  fore  ones,  and  fur- 
nished with  nailed  toes,  and  varying  in  different 
species  ;  the  teats  are  also  variable. 
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VIL  Edentata.  The  animals  of  thia  order  have 
no  incisory  teeth  in  either  jaw ;  some  species  have 
canine  teeth  and  grinders,  and  others  grinders  only* 
Some  genera  are  destitute  of  teeth  ;  they  have  feet 
with  toes,  variable  in  number,  which  are  armed  wiUi 
strong  nails. 

VIII.  Pachydermata.  These  have  either  three 
or  two  kinds  of  teeth ;  the  toes  are  variable  in  number, 
and  furnished  with  strong  nails  or  hoofs  ;  the  organs 
of  digestion  are  formed  for  ruminating. 

IX.  Rum  IN  ANT  I  A,  The  genera  of  this  order 
have  no  incisory  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  are 
usually  furnished  with  eight  in  the  lower  one  ;  there 
is  a  vacant  space  between  the  incisory  teeth  and  the 
grinders.  Some  genera  have  one  or  two  canine 
teeth ;  the  grinders  are  twelve  in  each  jaw ;  they 
have  two  toes,  protected  by  hoofs ;  they  have  four 
stomachs  ;  the  males  have  always  horns,  as  also  the 
females  in  some  species. 

X.  Cetacea.  The  bodies  of  the  animals  com^ 
posing  this  order  are  shaped  like  those  of  fishes, 
terminated  by  an  appendage  nearly  allied  to  the  fin 
tail,  which  is  cartilaginous  and  horizontal ;  the  head 
is  joined  to  the  body  by  a  very  short,  thick  neck ; 
they  have  two  teats,  which  are  either  pectoral  or 
abdominal. 

In  attentively  surveying  the  information  which 
has  been  accumulated  regarding  the  habits  of  brutes, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  all  possess  what  may  be 
termed  an  invariable  instinct,  with  peculiarities 
inherent  in  each  species,  by  which  they  perform 
certain  actions  without  having  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  these  from  observation  or  experience.  But  no  one 
can  read  their  biography,  and  anecdotes  connected 
with  their  personal  history,  without  coming  to  the 
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conclusion,  that  animals  have  a  language  by  which 
they  communicate  their  ideas  to  each  other ;  and, 
moreover,  that  they  possess  reflecting  qualities,  or 
reason,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  We  can 
trace  many  instances  of  this  in  animals  in  unrestrained 
freedom ;  but  it  comes  more  within  our  observation 
in  domesticated  individuals.  For  example,  a  dog  by 
experience  can  distinguish  between  the  ordinary 
bells  of  the  rooms  of  a  house,  and  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  street  door :  he  will  quietly  repose 
while  the  room  bells  are  rung,  but,  if  that  of  the 
street  door  is  pulled,  he  will  go  to  reconnoitre  who 
is  coming.  This  cannot  result  from  instinct,  but 
must  proceed  from  observation  and  reflection. 

Buffon  and  his  followers  have  maintained,  that  the 
intelligence  of  animals  can  only  be  studied  with 
advantage  while  they  enjoy  a  state  of  entire  inde- 
pendence in  their  native  wilds,  and  that  this  state  is 
the  best  suited  for  the  exercise  and  development 
of  their  faculties.  But  this  opinion  is  founded  in 
error ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  man  himself  for 
a  confutation  of  so  absurd  a  doctrine.  It  is  true, 
that  animals  in  a  state  of  freedom,  as  Buffon  has 
asserted,  "  obey  nature  only,  and  know  no  other 
laws  but  those  of  necessity  or  liberty ;"  but  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  such  reasoning  is  fallacious. 
What  can  be  more  irrational  than  to  admit  that 
man  has  the  power  of  teaching  animals  to  exhibit 
faculties  which  are  not  inherent  in  them ;  and  that 
they  are  susceptible  of  obeying  desires  which  have 
not  been  imparted  to  them  ?  or,  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  ought  to  be,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  universe  ?  or,  that  man  is  capable 
of  changing  their  nature,  and,  consequently,  of 
destroying  the  laws  of  creation  ? 
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If  it  were  only  in  a  state  of  fireedoin  that  we 
could  study  the  capabilities  of  animals,  we  should 
find  nearly  as  much  difference  in  their  habits  in  a 
wild,  as  in  a  captivated  condition;  for  brutes  no 
more  enjoy  absolute  independence  while  at  liberty 
tlian  they  do  when  domesticated ;  as  they  are  all 
liable  to  the  unavoidable  influence  of  the  circum- 
stances in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  placed.  These 
conditions  are  subjected  to  variety,  but  the  nature 
of  the  animal  is  incapable  of  change.  It  is  true, 
that  an  animal,  roving  in  the  mighty  wilderness  or 
boundless  forest,  will  manifest  different  feelings  from 
those  of  a  thickly  peopled  region,  and,  still  more  so, 
if  reduced  to  thraldom,  or  completely  domesticated. 
But  however  different  it  may  appear  under  these 
opposite  influences,  the  animal  will  still  be  the  same, 
possessing  within  itself,  its  own  individual  means  of 
accommodating  its  nature  to  its  local  condition. 

If  a  herbivorous  animal  were  placed  in  a  state  of 
entire  independence,  and  removed  from  the  attacks 
of  its  enemies,  enjoying  a  fulness  of  food,  the  only 
energies  which  would  manifest  themselves,  would  be 
to  satisfy  its  hunger,  allay  its  thirst,  and  then  fall 
asleep ;  in  which  state  it  would  continue,  till  roused 
by  hunger.  This  monotonous  and  indolent  routine  it 
will  pursue  from  day  to  day,  unbroken,  except  when 
periodically  excited  by  the  influence  of  love.  A 
carnivorous  animal,  similarly  placed,  will  act  in  the 
same  manner,  — with  this  distinction,  that  it  will  lie 
in  wait  for  its  prey,  or  take  it  by  pursuit.  This  may 
occasion  more  fatigue  to  the  creature ;  but  then,  it 
can  indulge  in  a  longer  state  of  repose ;  for  a  meal 
of  animal  food  is  much  slower  of  digestion  than  one 
of  herbs.  Here,  then,  the  prudence  and  art  of  the 
animals  will  never  have  been  called  into  action. 
c 
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But  let  these  be  placed  in  a  natural  state,  sur- 
rounded by  fortuitous  occurrences,  and  a  different 
picture  will  present  itself.  They  will  require  to 
exert  more  of  their  energies.  Cunning,  caution,  and 
courage  will  have  to  be  frequently  brought  into 
play  ;  and  still  more  will  their  knowing  faculties  and 
propensities  be  developed,  when  under  the  dominion 
of  man.  It  is  only  since  the  establishment  of 
extensive  menageries,  that  we  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  animal  faculties,  and  have  been 
able,  in  consequence,  to  wipe  off  the  fictions  which 
had  their  origin  in  hearsay  accounts,  acquired  from 
ignorant  savages. 

From  the  exclusive  observation  of  wild  animals 
alone,  one  error  has  arisen  and  been  kept  up,  which 
is,  that  herbivc^ous  quadrupeds  have  a  milder  and 
more  tractable  disposition  and  more  affectionate 
character,  than  those  which  live  upon  flesh.  The 
gazelle  became  the  emblem  of  beauty  and  gentleness. 
The  same  qualities  were  attributed  to  the  hind,  and 
other  timid  animals ;  while  the  tiger,  the  hyaena,  and 
wolf,  were  celebrated  for  their  untameable  ferocity 
and  sanguinary  cruelty.  Now,  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  animals  obliges  us  to  reverse  the 
application  of  such  ideas.  The  adult  ruminating 
animals,  —  the  males  in  particular,  are  found  to 
be  stubborn,  untractable  creatures,  which  no  good 
treatment  can  soften,  or  render  truly  captive. 
They  never  manifest  attachment  even  to  those  who 
feed  them ;  and  they  are  only  held  in  subjection  by 
intimidation.  The  case  is  very  different  with  carni- 
vorous animals.  The  reason  is  plain, — the  former 
have  a  very  coarse  limited  intellect,  while  the  latter 
are  no  less  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  delicacy  of 
theirs;    and  it  has  been   found,   that  a   tolerable 
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development  of  destructiveness,  is  rather  favourable 
than  hurtful  to  their  good  feelings  or  benevolent 
affections.  Thus  much  have  we  learned  from 
animals  in  a  subjugated  state;  and,  except  for 
this  means  of  investigation,  we  should  have  long 
remained  in  ignorance  of  theiV  true  nature.  The 
study  of  animals  in  a  wild  state,  is  attended  with 
8o  many  difficulties,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  an 
absolute  impossibility. 

To  soften  the  manners  of  all  animals,  kind  treat« 
ment,  and  a  sufficiency  of  food,  seem  to  be  the  most 
powerful  agents ;  and,  besides  abundance,  palatable 
dainties  are  found  strong  incentives.  Sugar  is  espe- 
cially employed  in  our  circuses.  Thus  a£Pection  is 
secured  by  supplying  wants.  But,  besides  these^ 
the  pleasure  of  being  caressed,  has  also  a  powerful 
influence.  This  seems  natural  to  all  creatures,  and 
an  enjoyment  which  is  experienced  by  the  wild 
animak  of  the  desert.  There  was  once  a  she-wolf 
in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  PlanteSy  on 
which  the  caresses  of  the  hand,  and  the  tender 
approbation  of  its  keepers,  produced  such  a  powerful 
effect,  that  she  seemed  to  experience  an  actual 
delirium ;  and  her  movements  very  strongly  evinced 
her  emotions.  A  Senegal  jackal  was  affected  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  a  fox  was  so  strongly  agitated 
by  caresses,  that  it  became  necessary  to  abstain  from 
^1  expressions  of  kindness  to  him. 

Fear  of  the  human  race  is  instinctive  in  all  animals .; 
remove  this  by  caresses  and  dainties,  and  the 
creature  will  quickly  become  confident.  Chastise- 
ment and  constraint  may  sometimes  be  employed ; 
but  these  must  be  cautiously  resorted  to.  Excess  of 
punishment  either  produces  confirmed  intimidation 
or  hatred.  A  timid  horse,  chastised  with  severity,  gets 
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80  entirely  subdued  by  fright,  that  he  would  become 
blind  to  a  gulf  that  is  before  hira,  and  precipitate 
both  himself  and  rider  into  it.  A  sporting  dog,  if 
severely  beaten,  is  rendered  undecided,  wild,  and 
fearful,  and  is  no  longer  useful.  When  an  undue 
chastisement  is  administered,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  wonted  obedience  is  set  aside,  and 
resistance  substituted  for  it.  The  instinctive  faculty 
of  self-preservation  is  awakened ;  and  then  the  will 
manifests  itself  with  all  its  native  force  and  indepen- 
dence. The  dog,  the  most  obedient,  patient,  and 
intelligent  of  all  animals,  will  frequently  revolt  under 
bad  treatment,  and  return  signal  vengeance  on  those 
who  inflict  the  stripes.  There  are  numerous  instances 
on  record  of  ample  retaliation  having  been  inflicted  by 
domestic  animals,  particularly  by  horses,  upon  those 
who  maltreated  them ;  and  they  are  known  long  to 
cherish  hatred  towards  their  persecutors. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  scarcely  any  other  means, 
but  benefits  conferred  on  animals,  can  induce  in  them 
regard  for  the  human  species,  or  beget  obedience. 
As  we  are  not  of  their  species,  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  they  had  a  natural  affection  for  us.  All 
the  social  animals  live  in  herds ;  the  individuals  of 
the  same  community  are  known  to  each  other ;  and 
they  will  live  in  harmony,  so  long  as  no  incident 
occurs  to  disturb  it ;  but  this  harmony  only  applies 
to  the  individuals  of  the  same  family ;  for,  no  sooner 
does  a  strange  animal,  even  of  their  own  species, 
make  its  appearance  amongst  them,  than  it  is 
attacked,  and  driven  from  their  haunts. 
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OF  APES  AND  MONKEYS  IN  GENERAL. 

Although  the  whole  of  this  vast  tribe  bear  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  human  frame,  and  their 
grimace  and  actions  much  resemble  the  lords  of 
creation;  yet  they  are  found  to  be  far  inferior  in 
point  of  intellect  to  several  other  animals,  as  the 
dog,  elephant,  and  horse.  They  possess,  however, 
in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  power  of  imitation,  and 
the  strongest  desire  to  exercise  it,  for  they  seldom 
miss  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  practice.  This 
propensity  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal  to  them; 
for,  in  countries  where  they  abound,  the  inhabitants 
make  it  the  means  of  entrapping  them.  The  ape 
catchers  take  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  wash 
their  hands  and  face,  in  a  situation  where  they  are 
sure  to  be  observed  by  the  apes.  Afler  having  done 
80,  the  water  is  poured  out,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  solution  of  glue ;  they  leave  the  spot,  and  the 
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apes  then^  prompted  by  curiosity,  never  fail  to  come 
down  from  their  trees,  and  wash  themselves*in  the 
same  manner  as  they  have  seen  the  men  do  before 
them.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  glue  their 
eyelashes  so  fast  together,  that  they  cannot  open 
their  eyes,  or  see  to  escape  from  their  enemy. 

The  ape  is  also  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
these  are  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping 
them.  A  person  places,  in  their  sight,  a  number  of 
vessels  filled  with  ardent  spirits,  pretends  to  drink, 
and  retires.  The  apes,  ever  attentive  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  man,  descend,  and  imitate  what  they 
have  seen,  become  intoxicated,  fall  asleep,  and  are 
thus  rendered  an  easy  conquest  to  their  cunning 
adversaries. 

The  Indians  make  this  proneness  to  imitation 
useful ;  for,  when  they  wish  to  collect  cocoa-nuts,  and 
other  fruits,  they  go  to  the  woods  where  these  grow, 
which  are  generaUy  frequented  by  apes  and  monkeys, 
gather  a  few  heaps,  and  withdraw.  As  soon  as 
they  are  gone,  the  apes  fall  to  work,  imitate  every 
thing  they  have  seen  done,  and  when  they  have 
gathered  together  a  considerable  number  of  heaps, 
the  Indians  approach,  the  apes  fly  to  the  trees,  and 
the  harvest  is  conveyed  home. 

Le  Vaillant,  who  was  an  accurate  observer  of 
nature,  says,  "  The  ape,  in  fact,  is  an  animal  that 
never  uses  himself  to  discipline.  He  possesses  such 
perfection  of  instinct,  that  he  can  render  very 
important  services  to  man,  as  mine  (a  dog-faced 
baboon  which  he  had  in  Africa)  did  to  me  upon  a 
variety  of  occasions.  But  even  when  he  displays 
his  inventive  faculty,  and  renders  himself  useful,  he 
has  always  only  his  own,  not  his  master's  interest  at 
heart.  Certainly  no  animal  on  earth  is  more  ingenious 
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and  cunning  than  he ;  but  vrhen  he  is  to  be  Miged  to 
do  any  thing,  he  is  quite  stupid  and  awkward.  It  is 
only  by  often  keeping  him  without  food,  and  beating 
him,  that  he  can  be  trained  to  certain  acts ;  whereas 
it  is  impossible  to  break  him  off  several  of  his  natural 
faults.  He  is  lascivious,  gluttonous,  thievish,  revenge- 
ful, passionate ;  and  not  a  liar,  the  natives  say,  because 
he  toiU  not  speak." 

Froger  says,  that,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia, 
apes  are  larger  and  more  malicious,  than  in  any  otha* 
parts  of  Africa.  The  negroes  of  that  district  stand 
in  great  dread  of  them,  for  they  seldom  go  into  die 
fields  alone,  without  being  attacked.  These  audacious 
animals  carry  clubs,  which  they  brandish  in  defiance, 
and  with  which  they  frequently  maltreat  the  defence- 
less negroes. 

In  the  General  History  of  Travels^  we  are  told  that 
persons  who  catch  apes  in  Africa,  by  means  of  traps, 
are  seldom  successful  but  once  in  the  same  district ; 
so  soon  do  these  animals  become  acquainted  wiUi  the 
artifices  employed  against  them.  When  they  perceive 
an  ape  wounded,  the  community  never  fails  to  fly  to 
his  assistance.  It  has  been  said,  that,  if  wounded 
by  an  arrow,  they  will  not  pull  it  out,  and  thereby 
lacerate  the  flesh,  but  bite  off  the  shaft,  to  enable 
their  unfortunate  brother  to  escape  with  greater 
facility. 

Apes,  in  general,  live  very  peaceably  together. 
In  large  and  fertile  solitudes,  sometimes  whole  herds 
of  them,  of  different  species,  chatter  together,  with- 
out any  dispute  or  disorder  arising,  and  without  one 
species  intermingling  with  another.  But  if  any 
marauders  intrude  upon  a  district,  of  which  another 
community  is  in  possession,  they  combine  to  assert 
their  rights.      M .    de  Maisoupre,    and  six    other 
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Europeans,  were  spectators  of  such  a  contest,  which 
took  place  within  the  wall  which  surrounds  the 
pagoda  of  Cheringham.  A  large  and  strong  ape 
had  privately  got  into  the  place,  but  was  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  resident  tribe.  Upon  the  first  alarm- 
cry,  a  number  of  males  immediately  united  together 
in  an  attack  upon  the  interloper.  Although  the 
latter  was  much  larger  and  stronger  than  his  assail* 
ants,  yet  he  soon  perceived  that  he  was  in  danger 
from  the  fury  of  their  united  attack,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  top  of  the  pagoda,  which  was  eleven 
stories  high,  whither  he  was  closely  pursued  by  his 
enemies.  When  he  found  himself  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  which  terminated  in  a  small  narrow  dome, 
he  took  a  secure  position,  and,  availing  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  his  situation,  seized  upon  four  of 
the  most  impetuous  of  his  pursuers,  and  threw  them 
down.  These  proofs  of  his  prowess  intimidated  the 
rest,  who  thought  proper,  after  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
to  make  good  their  retreat.  The  victor  kept  his  post 
till  the  evening,  and  then  escaped  to  a  place  of 
security. 

Apes  and  monkeys,  in  many  parts  of  India,  are 
made  objects  of  religious  veneration,  and  magnificent 
temples  are  erected  to  their  honour.  In  these 
countries,  they  propagate  to  an  alarming  extent ;  they 
enter  cities  in  immense  troops,  and  even  venture  into 
the  houses.  In  some  places,  however,  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  Calicut,  the  natives  find  it  necessary 
to  have  their  windows  latticed,  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  these  intruders,  who  lay  hands  without  scruple  upon 
every  eatable  within  their  reach.  There  are  three 
hospitals  for  monkeys  in  Amadabad,  the  capital  of 
Guzerat,  where  the  sick  and  lame  are  fed  and  relieved 
by  medical  attendants. 
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Genus  TROGLODYTES.— Gboffroy. 

Generic  character.  Facial  angle,  50  deg. ;  no  cheek 
poaches,  tail,  nor  callosity  on  the  hinder  parts ;  arms 
«hort;  superciliary  ridges  distinct.  The  canine 
•teeth  are  somewhat  projecting,  and  are  close  to  the 
incisory  and  grinding  teeth,  like  those  of  the  human 
^)ecies ;  the  head  is  rounded ;  and  muzzle  slightly 
projecting. 


THE  CHIMPANSE. 
Troglodytes  Niger. — Desmarest. 

PLATE  I.  FIG.  I. 

The  chimpans6,  both  in  face,  form,  and  internal 
organization,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  human 
species.  No  adult  specimen  has  ever  yet  reached 
Europe,  the  largest  having  only  measured  about 
three  feet  six  inches,  and,  from  the  state  of  its 
dentition,  being  evidently  immature.  There  is  a 
strong  probability  that  this  is  the  wild  man  of  the 
woods  mentioned  by  travellers.  He  differs  from  the 
orang-outang,  in  wanting  an  intermaxillary  bone,  and 
the  last  joint  of  his  great  toe  is  perfect.  He  also 
possesses  the  round  ligament  of  the  thigh  bone ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  he  is  more  fitted  than  the  orang, 
for  assiuning  the  upright  position.  His  facial  angle 
istmly^ahout  50  deg.  while  that  of  the  other  species 
is65  4eg. 

The  few  young  specimens  of  this  animal  which 
have  been  brought  to  Europe,  evinced  a  considerable 
a2 
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degree  of  melancholy,  and  were  much  more  docile 
and  submissive  than  those  orangs  whose  habits  natu« 
ralists  have  described. 

The  chimpans^  seems  entirely  confined  to  the 
inter-tropical  regions  of  Central  Africa,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  same  latitude.  He  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  from  a  descrip- 
tion we  have  of  large  apes,  found  in  an  island  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  by  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian 
admiral,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  previous 
to  the  Christian  era.  He  says — "  There  were  many 
more  females  than  males,  all  equally  covered  with 
hair  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  interpreters  called 
them  goriWis.  On  pursuing  them,  they  could  not 
succeed  in  taking  a  single  male;  they  all  escaped 
with  astonishing  swiflness,  and  threw  stones  at  us  : 
but  we  took  three  females,  who  defended  themselves 
with  80  much  violence,  that  we  were  obliged  to  kill 
them  ;  but  we  brought  their  skins,  stuffed  with  straw, 
to  Carthage."* 

Working  Apes. 

We  are  told  by  Francois  Pyard,  that,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Affica, 
apes  are  to  be  found  of  a  robust  structure  of  body, 
which  walk  upright,  are  strong  and  active,  and  nxe 
sometimes  trained  to  perform  menial  offices.  They 
have  been  taught  to  pound  substances  in  a  mortar, 
and  fetch  water  from  the  river  in  jugs.  But  unless 
these  are  immediately  taken  from  them  on  their 
arrival  at  the  door,  they  let  them  Ml ;  and,  when 
they  see  them  lying  broken  in  pieces,  they  utter  a 
lamental^e  kind  of  cry. 

*  Hantumis  Periplus,  translated  by  V.  Berkel. 
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Schooten^s  account  of  certain  apes  which  he  saw,  to 
far  agrees  with  that  of  Pyard ;  for  he  says  he  has  seen 
them  trained  to  various  kinds  of  hibour;  namely,  to 
rinse  out  glasses,  carry  liquor  about  to  a  company  at 
table,  iand  turn  a  spit,  &c.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  these  are  the  young  chimpans6. 

Proofs  of  Intelligence. 

Speaking   of  the  chimpans6  of  Africa,  M.  De 
Grandpr6  says,* — "  His  sagacity  is  extraordinary; 
he  generally  walks  upon  two  legs,  supporting  him- 
self with  a  stick.     The  negro  fears  him,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  he  sometimes  treats  him  very 
roughly."    M.  de  Grandpr^  saw,  on  board  of  a  vessel, 
a  female  chimpans6,  which  exhibited  wonderful  proofs 
of  intelligence.     She  had  learnt  to  heat  the  oven  ; 
she  took  great  care  not  to  let  any  of  the  coals  fall 
out,  which  might  have  done  mischief  in  the  ship ; 
and  she  was  very  accurate  in  observing  when  the 
oven  was  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  of  which  she 
immediately  apprized  the  baker,  who,  relying  with 
perfect  confidence  upon  her  information,  carried  his 
dough  to  the  oven  as  soon  as  the  chimpans6  came  to 
fetch  him.     This  animal  performed  all  the  business 
of  a  sailor,   spliced  ropes,  handled  the  sails,  and 
assisted  at  unfurling  them ;  and  she  was,  in  fact, 
fionaidered  by  the  sailors  as  one  of  themselves.   The 
vessel  was  bound  for  America ;  but  the  poor  animal 
did  not  live  to  see  that  country,  having  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  brutality  of  the  first  mate,  who  inflicted  very 
cruel  chastisement  upon  her,   which   she  had  not 
deserved.   She  endur^  it  with  the  greatest  patience, 

•   Voyage  to  the  Coatt  of  Africa, 
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only  holding  out  her  hands  in  a  suppliant  attitude, 
in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  blows  she  received. 
But  from  that  moment  she  steadily  refused  to  take 
any  food,  and  died  on  the  fiflh  day  from  ^ef  and 
hunger.  She  was  lamented  by  every  person  on 
board,  not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
who  knew  the  circumstances  of  her  &te. 


Genus  PITHECUS.— Cuvier. 

Generic  charticter.  Incisory  teeth  J,  canines  -}-{-, 
molars  ^  total  32.  The  canine  teeth  are  some- 
what larger  than  the  others;  the  molars  more  equal 
than  in  man,  with  the  tubercles  more  produced ;  the 
head  orbicular,  without  a  superciliary  ridge.  While 
young,  facial  angle  50  deg.  to  60  deg.;  no  cheek 
pouches;  ears  rounded,  as  in  the  human  species; 
arms  much  longer  than  in  man ;  thumbs  rather 
short :  tailless ;  some  of  the  species  with  callosities 
on  the  hinder  parts. 


THE  ORANG-OUTANG, 

Pithecus  Satyrus. — Geoffroy. 

The  orang-outang  is  an  inhabitant  of  Cochin-China, 
Borneo,  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  several  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  He  is  next  in  order 
to  the  chimpans^  in  his  resemblance,  in  externa! 
conformation,  to  the  human  species,  and  is  endowed 
with  considerable  intelligence.  He  lives  in  remote 
situations,  avoiding  man,  and  is,  consequently,  rarely 
seen  in  a  full  grown  state.      He  is  of  gigantic 
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Stature,  measuring  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight 
feet. 

Much  confusion  has  existed  regarding  this  specieSy 
as  it  has  been  confounded  in  its  immature  state  with 
the  chimpans6y  and  other  larger  apes«  We  have 
had  many  vague  accounts  and  fables  concerning  it. 
All  that  have  hitherto  reached  Europe,  have  been 
young  ones;  and  probably  the  change  of  climate 
has  checked  their  growth;  for  these  animab  are 
found  only  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  their  geogra- 
phical range  is  excessively  limited.  It  was  not  till 
the  description  of  the  animal,  by  Dr  Clarke  Abel,  in 
May,  1825,  that  we  had  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  great  wild  man  of  the  woods.  As  this  species 
spears  to  approach  very  near  to  the  human  form, 
and  far  exceeds  man  in  size,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
excused  for  giving  more  lengthened  details  con- 
cerning him,  than  other  animals.  I  quote  Dr  Abel's 
interesting  account  of  the  orang-outang:*— 

"  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  orang- 
outang, by  the  following  notice  of  the  animal  in  the 
Hurkara  newspaper,  which  was  sent  to  it,  as  I 
have  ascertained,  from  one  of  the  persons  actually 
concerned  in  his  capture: — *  A  party  having  landed 
on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  the  Mary  Anne 
^phia.  Captain  Comfoot,  for  the  purpose  of  watering, 
fell  in  with  an  animal  of  the  monkey  species,  of  a 
inost  gigantic  size.  It  was  upwards  of  seven  feet  in 
height ;  and,  after  receiving  seven  shots,  was  killed. 
Af^r  the  fifUi  shot,  it  climbed  a  tree,  and  reclined 
against  its  boughs,  to  all  appearance,  in  great  pain, 
and  vomited  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  Some 
of  the  teeth  are  about  three  inches  long.     The 

*  Brbw8TEH*8  Jowmd  of  Science,  vol.  iv,  p.  194. 
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lower  jaw  is  immense ;  and  the  skin  of  its  arms, 
although  cut  off  from  the  wrist,  was  considerably 
longer  than  the  length  of  a  man's  arm  about  six 
feet  high.  The  back  is  remarkably  broad,  and  is 
covered  with  long,  coarse,  brown  hair.  Its  gait  was 
slovenly ;  and  as  it  went,  it  waddled  from  side  to  side.' 
— In  addition  to  the  foregoing  information,  I  may 
mention,  that  I  have  conversed  with  Captain  Comfoot, 
.  commander  of  the  Mary  Anne  Sophia,  and  received 
from  him  a  verbal  description  of  the  animal,  which, 
in  most  respects,  corresponds  with  others  that  have 
been  published.  His  statement  regarding  the  height 
of  the  animal  is,  that  it  was  a  full  head  taller  than 
any  man  on  board,  measuring  seven  feet  in  what 
would  be  its  ordinary  standing  posture,  and  eight 
feet  when  it  was  suspended,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
skinned.  Captain  Cornfoot  dwells  much  upon  the 
humanlike  expression  of  its  countenance,  and 
especially  on  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  its  beard. 
He  also  obliged  me  with  some  account  of  its  capture, 
as  reported  to  him  by  his  officers,  and  feelingly 
described  the  piteous  action  of  the  animal  on  being 
wounded,  and  its  apparent  tenacity  of  life.  It 
seems,  that  on  the  spot  where  this  animal  was  killed, 
were  five  or  six  trees,  which  occasioned  his  hunters 
great  trouble  in  procuring  their  prey;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  agility  and  power  of 
the  animal,  in  springing  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
bounding  from  one  tree  to  another,  his  pursuers 
could  not  fix  their  aim,  until  they  had  cut  down  all 
the  trees  but  one.  When  thus  limited  in  his  range, 
the  orang-outang  was  shot,  but  did  not  die  till  he  had 
received  five  balls,  and  the  thrust  of  a  spear^  One 
of  the  five  balls  probably  penetrated  his  lungs,  as  he, 
immediately  after  the  infliction'Of  the  wound^  slung 
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Mmself  by  his  feet  from  a  branchy  with  hit  head 

downwardsy  and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  from  his 

mouth.     On  receiving  a  wound,  he  always  put  his 

hand  over   the   injured   part,    and  distressed   his 

pursuers  by  the  human-like  agony  of  his  expression. 

When  on  the  ground,  afler  being  exhausted  by  his 

many  wounds,   he  lay  as  if  dead,  with  his  head 

resting  on  his  folded  arms.    It  was  at  this  moment, 

that  an  officer  attempted  to  give  the  coup  de  grdce^ 

by  pushing   a   spear   through   his   body;   but  he 

immediately  jumped  on  his  feet,  wrested  the  weapon 

from  his  antagonist,  and  shivered  it  in  pieces.    This 

was  his  last  wound,  and  last  great  exertion ;  yet  he 

lived  some  time  aflerwards,  and  drank,  it  is  stated, 

great  quantities  of  water.     Captain  Cornfoot  also 

observed,    that  the  animal  had  probably  travelled 

some  distance  from  the  place  where  he  was  killed, 

as  his  legs  were  covered  with  mud  up  to  the  knees. 

*<  The  face  of  the  animal,  with  the  exception  of 

the  beard,  is  nearly  bare,  a  few  straggling  short 

downy  hairs  being  alone  scattered  over  it.    It  is 

of  a  dark   lead   colour,   excepting  the  margins  of 

the  lips,  which  are  lighter.     The  eyes  are  small,  in 

relation  to  those  of  man,  and  are  about  an  inch 

apart.     The  eyelids  are  well  fringed  with  lashes. 

The   ears  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 

barely  an  inch  in  breadth,  are  close  to  the  head, 

and  resemble  those  of  man,  with  the  exception  of 

wanting   the  lower  lobe.      The  nose   is   scarcely 

raised  above  the  level  of  the  face,  and  is  chiefly 

distinguished  by  two  nostrils,  three-fourths  of  an 

bch   in  breadth,   placed  obliquely   side  by  side. 

The  muzzle  projects  in  a  mammiUary  form.     The 

opening  of  the  mouth  is  very  large.     When  closed, 

the  lips  appear  nanaow,  but  are,  in  reality,  half  an 
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inch  in  thickness.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  grows  from  behind  forwards,  and  is 
five  inches  in  length.  The  beard  is  handsome,  and 
appears  to  have  been  curly  in  the  animal's  lifetime. 
Its  colour  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  head,  approach- 
ing to  a  light  chestnut.  The  hair  is  about  three 
inches  long,  springing  very  gracefully  from  the 
upper  lip,  near  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  in  the 
form  of  mustachios,  whence  descending,  it  mixes 
with  that  of  the  chin,  the  whole  having  at  present  a 
very  hairy  aspect.  The  face  of  the  animal  is  much 
wrinkled. 

The  palms  of  the  hands  are  very  long,  are  quite 
naked  from  the  wrists,  and  are  of  the  colour  of  the  face. 
The  backs  of  the  hands,  to  the  last  joint  of  the  fingers, 
are  covered  with  hair,  which  inclines  backwards 
towards  the  wrists,  and  then  turns  directly  upwards. 
All  the  fingers  have  nails,  which  are  strong,  convex, 
and  of  a  black  colour.  The  thumb  reaches  to  the 
first  joint  of  the  forefinger. 

<<  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  bare,  and  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  hands ;  they  are  covered  on  the  back 
with  long  brown  hair,  to  the  last  joint  of  the  toes» 
The  great  toe  is  set  on  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
foot,  and  is  relatively  very  short.  The  original 
colour,  however,  of  tlie  hands  and  arms,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  is  somewhat  uncertain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  effect  of  the  spirit. 

"  The  skin  itself  is  of  a  leaden  colour.  The  hair 
is  of  a  brownish  red ;  but,  when  observed  at  some 
distance,  has  a  dull,  and,  in  some  places,  an  almost 
black  appearance ;  but,  in  a  strong  light,  it  is  of  a 
light  red.  It  is  in  all  parts  very  long ;  on  the  fore 
arm,  its  general  direction  is  downwards ;  but,  from 
its  length,  it  hangs  shaggy  below  the  arm.    From 
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the  ghouldersy  it  hangs  in  large  and  long  massy  tafts, 
which,  in  continuation  with  the  long  hair  on  the 
back,  seems  to  form  a  continuous  mass  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  body.  About  the  flanks,  the  hair  is 
equally  long ;  and  in  the  living  animal,  must  have 
descended  below  the  thighs  and  nates.  On  the 
limits,  however,  of  the  lateral  termination  of  the 
skin  which  must  have  covered  the  chest  and  belly, 
it  is  scanty,  and  gives  the  impression  that  these 
parts  must  have  been  comparatively  bare.  Round 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  it  is  also  much  thinner 
than  elsewhere,  and  small  tuds  at  the  junction  of 
the  skift  with  the  neck,  are  curled  abruptly  upwards, 
corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  Its  measures,  from  one  extremity 
ci  the  arm  to  another,  five  feet  eight  inches ;  to  this 
18  to  be  added,  fifteen  inches  on  each  side,  for  the 
bands  and  wrists,  which  will  render  the  whole  span 
of  the  animal  equal  to  eight  feet  two  inches.'' 

The  orang  which  was  in  Holland  in  1776  most 
commonly  walked  on  all  fours,  like  other  apes';  but 
she  could  also  walk  erect.  When,  however,  she 
assumed  this  posture,  her  feet  were  not  usually 
extended  like  those  of  a  man,  but  the  toes  were 
curved  beneath,  in  such  a  manner  that  she  rested 
chiefly  on  the  exterior  sides  of  the  feet. 

One  morning  she  escaped  from  her  chain,  and  was 
seen  to  ascend  with  wonderful  agility  the  beams  and 
oblique  raflers  of  the  building.  With  some  trouble 
she  was  retaken,  and  very  extraordinary  muscular 
powers  were  on  this  occasion  remarked  in  the  animal. 
The  efforts  of  four  men  were  found  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  her.  Two  of  them  seized  her  by 
the  legs,  and  a  third  by  the  head,  whilst  the  other 
fastenecl  the  collar  round  her  IJody.     During  the 
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time  she  was  at  liberty,  among  other  pranks,  she  had 
taken  a  bottle  of  Malaga  wine,  which  she  drank  to 
the  last  drop,  and  then  set  the  bottle  again  in  its 
place. 

She  ate  readily  of  any  kind  of  food  which  was 
presented  to  her;  but  her  chief  sustenance  was 
bread,  roots,  and  fruit.  She  was  particularly  fond 
of  carrots,  strawberries,  aromatic  plants,  and  roots  of 
parsley.  She  also  eat  meat,  boiled  and  roasted,  as 
well  as  fish,  and  was  fond  of  eggs,  the  shell  of  which 
she  broke  with  her  teeth,  and  then  emptied  by 
sucking  out  the  contents.  If  strawberries  were 
presented  to  her  on  a  plate,  she  would  pick  them  up» 
one  by  one,  with  a  fork,  and  put  them  into  her  mouthy 
holding,  at  the  same  time,  the  plate  in  the  other 
hand.  Her  usual  drink  was  water;  but  she  also 
would  drink  very  eagerly  all  sorts  of  wine,  and  of 
Malaga  in  particular  she  was  very  fond.  Whilst  she 
was  on  ship  board,  she  ran  freely  about  the  vessel, 
played  with  the  sailors,  and  would  go  like  them  into 
the  kitchen  for  her  mess.  When,  at  the  approach  of 
night,  she  was  about  to  lie  down,  she  would  prepare 
the  bed  on  which  she  slept  by  shaking  well  the  hay, 
and  putting  it  in  proper  order;  and,  lastly,  would 
cover  herself  up  snugly  in  the  quilt.*  One  day, 
on  noticing  the  padlock  of  her  chain  opened  with  a 
key,  and  shut  again,  she  seized  a  little  bit  of  stick, 
and  putting  it  into  the  keyhole,  turned  it  about  in 
all  directions,  endeavouring  to  open  it. 

When  this  animal  first  arrived  in  Holland,  she  was 

♦  The  same  thing  is  mentioned  by  M.  Le  Guat.  When 
he  was  at  Java,  he  saw  one  make  her  bed  very  neatly  every 
day,  lie  upon  her  side,  and  cover  herself  with  the  clothes. 
She  often  bound  up  her  head  with  a  handkerchief,  and  lay  in 
bed  in  that  state. 
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only  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  was  almost  entirely 
free  from  hair  on  any  part  of  her  body,  except  her 
back  and  arms ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  she 
became  thickly  covered  all  over,  and  the  hair  on  her 
back  was  at  least  six  inches  long,  of  a  chestnut  colour, 
except  the  face  and  paws,  which  were  somewhat  of 
a  reddish  bronze  colour.  This  interesting  brute  died, 
afrer  having  been  seven  months  in  Holland. 

Buffon,  who  saw  and  described  this  individual, 
says  he  has  seen  it  give  its  hand  to  shew  the  com- 
pany to  the  door :  it  would  sit  at  table,  unfold  its 
napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  make  use  of  the  spoon  and  fork 
to  convey  the  victuals  to  its  mouth,  pour  out  its 
drink  into  a  glass,  touch  glasses  when  invited,  take 
a  cup  and  saucer  and  lay  them  on  the  table,  put  in 
sugar,  pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  cool  before  drinking ; 
and  all  this  without  any  other  instigation  than  the 
signs  or  commands  of  its  master,  and  often  of  its 
own  accord. 

M.  Le  Compte  saw  an  orang-outang  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  all  the  actions  of  which  were  so  expres- 
sive and  lively,  that  a  dumb  person  could  scarcely 
have  rendered  himself  better  understood.  He  was 
kind  and  gentle,  exhibiting  great  affection  for  all 
those  from  whom  he  received  any  attentions.  One 
thing  was  very  remarkable,  that,  like  a  child,  he 
would  frequently  make  a  stamping  noise  with  his 
feet,  for  joy  or  anger. 

His  agility  was  astonishing.  He  would  run  about 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  security  among  the  rig- 
ging of  the  ship,  vaulting  from  rope  to  rope,  and 
playing  a  thousand  amusing  pranks,  as  if  he  had 
pleasure  in  exhibiting  his  feats  before  the  company. 
Sometimes,  suspended  by  one  arm,  he  would  poise 
himself,  and  then  suddenly  turn  round  upon  a  rope, 
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with  nearly  as  much  quickness  as  a  wheel.  He 
would  sometimes  slide  down  a  rope,  and  again 
ascend,  with  astonishing  rapidity.  There  was  no 
posture  which  this  animal  was  incapable  of  imitating, 
nor  any  motion  that  he  could  not  perform.  He  has 
been  frequently  known  to  fling  himself  from  one  rope 
to  another,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  feet ; 
evincing,  in  all  his  feats,  great  muscular  strength. 

Dr  Abel  says  the  orang-outang  does  not  practise 
the  grimaces  nor  uncouth  antics  of  otlier  apes,  and 
is,  besides,  less  given  to  mischief.  Gravity  and 
mildness  are  usually  depicted  in  his  countenance. 

Account  of  an  Orang-OutangJ^ 

The  orang-outang,  on  his  arrival  in  Java,  from 
Batavia,  was  allowed  to  be  entirely  at  liberty,  till 
within  a  day  or  two  of  being  put  on  board  the 
Caesar,  to  be  conveyed  to  England ;  and,  whilst  at 
large,  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  became 
violent  when  put  into  a  large  railed  bamboo  cage, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  from  the  island. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  himself  in  confinement,  he  took 
the  rails  of  the  cage  into  his  hands,  and  shaking 
them  violently,  endeavoured  to  break  them  in 
pieces ;  but,  finding  that  they  did  not  yield  generally, 
he  tried  them  separately,  and,  having  discovered  one 
weaker  than  the  rest,  worked  at  it  constantly,  till  he 
had  broken  it,  and  made  his  escape.  On  board  ship, 
an  attempt  being  made  to  secure  him  by  a  chain  tied 
to  a  strong  staple,  he  instantly  unfastened  it,  and 
ran  off,  with  the  chain  dragging  behind ;  but,  finding 

•  From  Clarke  Abel's  Personal  Observations,  made  during 
the  progress  of  the  British  Embassy  through  China,  and  on  its 
Voyage  to  and  from  that  ComUry,  in  1816-17.     4to. 
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himself  embarrassed  by  its  length,  he  coiled  it  ooce 
or  twice,  and  threw  it  over  his  i^oulder.  This  feat 
he  often  repeated,  and,  when  he  found  that  it  would 
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been  well  fed, — and  rose  with  the  sun,  and  visited 
those  from  whom  he  habitually  received  food. 

On  board  ship,  he  commonly  slept  at  the  mast 
head,  after  wrapping  himself  in  a  sail.  In  making 
his  bed,  he  used  the  greatest  pains  to  remove  every 
thing  out  of  his  way  that  might  render  the  surface 
on  which  he  intended  to  lie  uneven;  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  with  this  part  of  his  arrangement, 
spread  out  the  sail,  and,  lying  down  upon  it  on  his 
bock,  drew  it  over  his  body.  Sometimes  I  pre- 
occupied his  bed,  and  teased  him,  by  refusing  to 
give  it  up.  On  these  occasions  he  would  endeavour 
to  pull  the  sail  from  under  me,  or  to  fqrce  me  from 
it,  and  would  not  rest  until  I  had  resigned  it.  If 
it  was  large  enough  for  both,  he  would  quietly  lie 
by  my  side.  If  all  the  sails  happened  to  be  set,  he 
would  hunt  about  for  some  other  covering,  and 
either  steal  one  of  the  sailor's  jackets  or  shirts  that 
happened  to  be  drying,  or  empty  a  hammock  of  its 
blankets.  Off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  suffered 
much  from  a  low  temperature,  especially  early  in  the 
morning,  when  he  would  descend  from  the  mast 
shuddering  with  cold,  and  running  up  to  any  one  of 
his  friends,  climb  into  their  arms,  and  clasping  them 
closely,  derive  warmth  from  their  persons,  screaming 
violently  at  any  attempt  to  remove  him. 

His  food  in  Java  was  chiefly  fruit,  especially  man- 
gostans,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond.  He  also 
sucked  eggs  with  voracity,  and  often  employed  him- 
self in  seeking  them.  On  board  ship  his  diet  was  of 
no  definite  kind.  He  ate  readily  of  all  kinds  of  food, 
and  especially  raw  meat ;  was  very  fond  of  bread,  but 
always  preferred  fruits  when  he  could  obtain  them. 

His  beverage  in  Java  was  water ;  on  board  ship  it 
was  as  diversified  as  his  food.    He  preferred  o^ee 
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and  tea;  bat^trould  readily  take  wine»  and  exem- 
plified his  attachment  to  spirits  by  stealing  the 
captain's  brandy  bottle.  Since  his  arrival  in  London, 
lie  has  preferred  beer  and  milk  to  any  thing  else, 
but  drinks  wine  and  ether  liquors. 

In  his  attempts  to  obtain  food,  he  afforded  us  many 
opportunities  of  judging  of  his  sagacity  and  disposi- 
tion. He  was  always  very  impatient  to  seize  it  when 
held  out  to  him,  and  became  passionate  when  it  was 
not  soon  given  up,  and  would  chase  a  person  all  over 
the  ship  to  obtain  it.  I  seldom  came  on  deck  with- 
out sweetmeats  or  fruit  in  my  pocket,  and  could 
never  escape  his  vigilant  eye.  Sometimes  I  endea- 
voured to  evade  him  by  ascending  to  the  mast  head, 
but  was  always  overtaken  or  intercepted  in  my  pro- 
gress. When  he  came  up  with  me  on  the  shrouds, 
he  would  secure  himself  by  one  foot  to  the  rattling, 
and  confine  my  legs  with  the  other  and  one  of  his 
bands,  whilst  he  rifled  my  pockets.  If  he  found  it 
impossible  to  overtake  me,  he  would  climb  to  a  con- 
siderable height  on  the  loose  rigging,  and  then  drop 
suddenly  upon  me.  Or  if,  perceiving  his  intention, 
I  attempted  to  descend,  he  would  slide  down  a  rope 
and  meet  me  gt  the  bottom  of  the  shrouds.  Some- 
times I  fastened  an  orange  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
lowered  it  to  the  deck  from  the  mast  head,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  attempted  to  seize  it,  drew  it  rapidly  up. 
Afler  being  several  times  foiled  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  it  by  direct  means,  he  altered  his  plan.  Ap- 
pearing to  care  little  about  it,  he  would  remove  to 
some  distance,  and  ascend  the  rigging  very  leisurely 
for  some  time,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  spring,  catch 
the  rope  which  held  it.  If  defeated  again  by  my 
suddenly  jerking  the  rope,  he  would  at  first  seem 
quite  in  despair,  relinquish  his  effort,  and  rush  about 
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the  rigging,  screaming  violently.  But  he  would 
always  return,  and,  again  seizing  the  rope,  disregard 
the  jerk,  and  allow  it  to  run  through  his  hand  till 
within  reach  of  the  orange ;  but,  if  again  foiled,  would 
come  to  my  side,  and,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  confine 
it  whilst  he  hauled  the  orange  up. 

This  animal  neither  practises  the  grimace  and 
antics  of  other  monkeys,  nor  possesses  their  perpetual 
proneness   to   mischief.      Gravity,   approaching   to 
melancholy  and  mildness,  were  sometimes  strongly 
^xpressed  in  his  countenance,  and  seem  to  be  the 
characteristics  of  his  disposition.     When  he  first 
came  amongst  strangers,  he  would  sit  for  hours  with 
his  hand  upon  his  head,   looking  pensively  at  aU 
around  him ;  or,  when  much  incommoded  by  their 
examination,  would  hide  himself  beneath  any  covering 
that  was  at  hand.    His  mildness  was  evinced  by  his 
forbearance  under    injuries,  which  were   grievous 
before  he  was  excited  to  revenge;  but  he  always 
avoided  those  who  often   teased  him.     He  soon 
became  strongly  attached  to  those  who  kindly  used 
him.    He  was  fond  of  sitting  by  their  side,  and, 
getting  as  close  as  possible  to  their  persons,  would 
take  their  hands  between  his  lips,  and  fly  to  them 
for  protection.     From  the  boatswain  of  the  Alceste, 
who  shared  his  meals  with  him,  and  was  his  chief 
favourite,  although  he  sometimes  purloined  the  grog 
and  the  biscuit  of  his  benefactor,  he  learned  to  eat 
with  a  spoon,  and  might  be  often  seen  sitting  at  his 
cabin  door  enjoying  his  coffee,  quite  unembarrassed 
by  those  who  observed  him,  and  with  a  grotesque 
and  sober  air,  that  seemed  a  burlesque  on  human 
nature. 

Next  to  the  boatswain  >  1  was  perhaps  his  most 
intimate  acquaintance.    He  would  always  follow  me 
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to  the  mast  head,  whither  I  oflen  went  for  the  sake 
of  reading,  apart  from  the  noise  of  the  ship ;  and, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  my  pockets  contained 
no  eatables,  would  lie  down  by  ray  side,  and,  pulling 
a  topsail  entirely  over  him,  peep  from  it  occasionally^ 
to  watch  my  movements. 

His  favourite  amusement  in  Java  was  swinging 
from  the  branches  of  trees,  in  passing  from  one  tree 
to  another,  and  in  climbing  over  the  roofs  of  houses ; 
on  board,  in  hanging  by  his  arms  from  the  ropes,  and 
in  romping  with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  He  would 
entice  them  into  play,  by  striking  them  with  his 
hand  as  they  passed,  and  bounding  from  them,  but 
allowing  them  to  overtake  him,  and  engage  in  a  mock 
scuffle,  in  which  he  used  his  hands,  feet,  and  mouth. 
If  any  conjecture  could  be  formed  from  those  frolics 
of  his  mode  of  attacking  an  adversary,  it  would 
appear  to  be  his  first  object  to  throw  him  down,  then 
to  secure  him  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  then 
wound  him  with  his  teeth. 

Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board,  from  Java,  he 
took  little  notice,  whilst  under  the  observation  of  the 
persons  of  the  ship.  Once,  indeed,  he  openly 
attempted  to  throw  a  small  cage,  containing  three 
of  them,  overboard,  because,  probably,  he  had  seen 
them  receive  food  of  which  he  could  obtain  no  part. 
But,  although  he  held  so  little  intercourse  with  them 
when  under  our  inspection,  I  had  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  was  less  indifferent  to  their  society 
when  free  from  our  observation;  I  was  one  day 
summoned  to  the  top  gallant  yard  of  the  mizen  mast, 
to  overlook  him  playing  with  a  young  male  monkey. 
Lying  on  his  back,  partially  covered  widi  the  sail,  he 
for  some  time  contemplated,  with  great  gravity,  the 
gambols  of  the  monkey>  whiqh  bounded  over  him;  iMit, 
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at  length,  caught  him  by  the  tail,  and  tried  to  envelop 
him  in  his  covering.  The  monkey  seemed  to  dislike  the 
confinement,  and  broke  from  him,  but  again  renewed 
his  gambols,  and,  although  frequently  caught,  always 
escaped.  The  intercourse,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  be  that  of  equals,  for  the  orang-outang  never 
condescended  to  romp  with  the  monkey  as  he  did 
with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  had 
evidently  a  great  predilection  for  his  company ;  for, 
whenever  they  broke  loose,  they  took  their  way  to 
his  resting-place,  and  were  often  seen  lurking  about 
it,  or  creeping  clandestinely  towards  him.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  gradation  in  their  intimacy,  as 
they  appeared  as  confidently  familiar  when  first 
observed  as  at  the  close  of  their  acquaintance. 

But  although  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly 
irritated,  the  orang-outang  could  be  excited  to 
violent  rage,  which  he  expressed  by  opening  his 
mouth,  shewing  his  teeth,  seizing  and  biting  those 
who  were  near  him.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
be  driven  almost  to  desperation ;  and  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  committed  an  act,  which  in  a  rational  being, 
would  have  been  called  the  threatening  of  suicide. 
If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange,  when  he  attempted 
to  take  it,  he  would  shriek  violently,  and  swing 
furiously  about  the  ropes,  then  return  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  it;  if  again  refused,  he  would  roll  for 
some  time  like  an  angry  child  upon  the  deck,  utter- 
ing the  most  piercing  screams ;  and  then,  suddenly 
starting  up,  rush  furiously  over  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  we 
thought  that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea; 
but,  on  a  search  being  made,  found  him  concealed 
under  the  chains. 

I  have  seen  him  exhibit  violent  alarm  on  two 
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occasions  only,  when  he  appeared  to  seek  for  safety 
in  gaining  as  high  an  elevation  as  possible.  On 
seeing  eight  large  turtle  brought  on  board,  whilst 
die  Csesar  was  off  the  Island  of  Ascension,  he 
climbed,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  a  higher  part  o£ 
the  ship,  than  he  had  ever  before  reached;  and, 
looking  down  upon  them,  projected  his  long  lips 
into  the  form  of  a  hog's  snout,  uttering,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sound  which  might  be  described  as  between 
the  croaking  of  a  frog,  and  the  grunting  of  a  pig. 
After  some  time,  he  ventured  to  descend,  but  with 
great  caution,  peeping  continually  at  the  turtle ;  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  approach  within  many  yards 
of  them.  He  ran  to  the  same  height,  and  uttered 
the  same  sounds,  on  seeing  some  men  bathing  and 
splashing  in  the  sea;  and  since  his  arrival  in 
England,  has  shewn  nearly  the  same  degree  of  fear, 
at  the  sight  of  a  live  tortoise. 

Such  were  the  actions  of  this  animal,  as  far  as 
they  fell  under  my  notice^  during  our  voyage  from 
Java;  and  they  seem  to  include  most  of  those 
which  had  been  related  of  the  orang-outang  by 
other  observers.  I  cannot  find,  since  his  arrival  in 
England,  that  he  has  learned  to  perform  more  than 
two  feats,  which  he  did  not  practise  on  board  ship^ 
although  his  education  has  been  by  no  means 
neglected.  One  of  these,  is  to  walk  upright,  or 
rather,  on  his  feet,  unsupported  by  his  hands ;  the 
other,  to  kiss  his  keeper.  I  have  before  remarked^ 
with  how  much  difficulty  he  accomplishes  the  first, 
and  may  add,  that  a  well-trained  dancing  dog 
would  far  surpass  him,  in  the  imitation  of  the  human 
posture.  I  believe,  that  all  the  figures  given  of 
orang-outangs,  in  an  unpropped  erect  posture,  are 
wholly  unnatt|ral«    Some  writer  states,  those  orang- 
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outangs  which  he  describes  gave  <<  real  kisses  ;**  and 
so  words  his  statement,  that  the  reader  supposes 
them  the  natural  act  of  the  animal.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  case  with  the  orang-outang  which  I  have 
described.  He  imitates  the  act  of  kissing,  by 
projecting  his  lips  against  the  face  of  his  keeper, 
but  gives  them  no  impulse.  He  never  attempted 
this  action  on  board  ship ;  but  has  been  taught  it  by 
those  who  now  have  him  in  charge. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  speculation  respecting  his 
intellectual  powers,  compared  with  those  of  men ; 
but  leave  the  foregoing  account  of  his  actions  as  a 
simple  record  of  facts,  that  may  be  used  by  other 
observers,  to  estimate  the  rank  which  he  holds  in 
the  scale  of  sagacity. 

A  Mimic  Orang, 

P^re  Carbasson  brought  up  an  orang-outang,  which 
became  so  fond  of  him,  that  wherever  he  went,  it  was 
desirous  of  bearing  him  company.  Whenever,  there-, 
fore,  he  had  to  perform  the  service  of  his  church,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  shutting  it  up  in  his  room. 
Once,  however,  the  animal  escaped,  and  followed 
the  father  to  the  church ;  where  silently  mounting 
the  sounding  board  above  the  pulpit,  he  lay  perfectly 
still  till  the  sermon  commenced.  He  then  crept  to 
the  edge,  and  overlooking  the  preacher,  imitated  all 
his  gestures  in  so  grotesque  a  manner,  that  the  whole 
congregation,  unable  to  suppress  their  feelings, 
became  convulsed  with  laughter.  The  father,  sur- 
prised and  confounded  at  this  unusual  conduct  on 
the  part  of  his  congregation,  severely  rebuked  them 
for  their  irreverence.  The  reproof  had  no  effect  in 
suppressing  their  excitement,  which  gave  warmth  to 
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tbe  preacher,  and  he  redoubled  his  reproof  both  in 
words  and  action,  which  the  orang  imitated  to  a 
nicety,  and  increased  their  merriment.  A  friend  of 
Carbasson  at  length  leflt  his  seat,  and,  stepping  up  to 
him,  intimated  the  cause  of  their  improper  conduct ; 
and  such  was  the  demeanour  of  the  animal,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  himself  com- 
mand his  gravity,  when  he  ordered  the  servants  of 
the  church  to  take  him  away. 

Ouster  Openings 

Gemelli  Carreri,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
relates  a  circumstance  concerning  the  orang-outang, 
in  its  wild  state,  which  is  indicative  of  very  con- 
siderable powers,  both  of  reflection  and  invention. 
When  the  fruits  on  the  mountains  are  exhausted, 
they  will  frequently  descend  to  the  sea-coast,  where 
they  feed  on  various  species  of  shell-fish,  but,  in 
particular,  on  a  large  sort  of  oyster,  which  commonly 
lies  open  on  the  shore.  "Fearful,"  he  says,  "of 
putting  in  their  paws,  lest  the  oyster  should  close 
and  crush  them,  they  insert  a  stone  as  a  wedge 
within  the  shell ;  this  prevents  it  from  shutting,  and 
they  then  drag  out  their  prey,  and  devour  it  at  their 
leisure."  Milo  of  old  might  have  saved  his  life,  had 
he  been  only  half  as  wise. 

Display  of  Sociability, 

A  female  orang-outang  was  brought  alive  intq 
Holland  from  the  island  of  Borneo,  in  the  year  1776, 
and  lodged  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  She  was  extremely  gentle,  and  exhibited 
no  symptonid  whatever  of  fierceness  or  malignity^ 
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She  had  a  somewhat  melancholy  iqopearance,  yet^ 
loved  to  be  in  company,  and  particularly  with  those 
persons  to  whose  care  she  was  committed.  Often- 
times, when  they  retired,  she  would  throw  herself 
on  the  ground,  as  if  in  despair,  uttering  the  most 
doleful  cries,  and  tearing  in  pieces  any  article  of 
linen  that  happened  to  be  within  her  reach.  Her 
keeper  having  sometimes  sat  near  her  on  the  ground, 
she  would  frequently  take  the  hay  off  her  bed^ 
arrange  it  by  her  side,  and,  with  the  greatest  anxiety 
and  affection,  invite  him  to  sit  down. 

A  modest  Orang. 

M.  Palavicini,  who  held  an  official  situation  at 
Batavia,  in  the  year  1759,  had  in  his  house  two 
orang-outangs,  a  male  and  female,  which  were  ex- 
tremely mild  and  gentle.  They  were  nearly  of 
human  stature,  and  imitated  very  closely  the  actions 
of  men,  particularly  with  their  hands  and  arms.  In 
some  respects,  they  had  a  degree  of  bashfulness  and 
modesty,  which  is  not  observable  in  savage  tribes  of 
the  human  race.  If,  for  instance,  the  female  was 
attentively  looked  at  by  any  person,  she  would  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  male,  and  hide  her  face 
in  his  bosom. 

An  Orang  phlebotomizecL 

M.  de  la  Bosse  purchased  of  a  negro  two  orang- 
outangs, male  and  female,  that  were  only  about  a 
year  old.  "  We  had,''  says  he,  <<  these  animals  with 
us  on  ship  board.  They  ate  at  the  same  table  with 
us.  When  they  wanted  any  thing,  they,  by  certain 
signs,  acquainted  the  cabin  boy  with  their  wishes; 
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and,  if  he  did  not  bring  it,  they  sometimes  flew  into 
a  rage  at  him,  bit  him  in  the  arm,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  threw  him  down.  The  male  fell  sick  during 
die  vojrage,  and  submitted  to  be  treated  like  a  human 
patient.  The  disease  being  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  the  surgeon  bled  him  twice  in  the  right 
arm ;  and  when  he  afterwards  felt  himself  indisposed, 
he  used  to  hold  out  his  arm  to  be  bled,  because  he 
recollected  that  he  found  himself  benefited  by  that 
operation  on  a  former  occasion. 

Mui!ual  Affectum* 

Two  orang-outangs,  a  male  and  female,  having 
Kved  together  for  some  time  in^terms  of  the  most 
tender  friendship,  the  female  fell  sick  and  died, 
which  her  surviving  companion  "^ok  so  much  to 
heart,  that  he  shed  abundant  tearsVor  his  loss,  and 
pined  away  with  grief^  and  died  in  thk  course  of  a  few 
days.  % 


THE  GIBBON. 

PiTHECUS  LaR. 

Thb  gibbon  is  distinguished  by  the  great  length 
«f  its  arms,  which  reach  to  the  ground,  when  the 
animal  is  standing  upright.  Its  face  is  flat,  tawny, 
and  greatly  resembling  that  of  man,  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  gray  hairs,  which  increases  the  singularity 
of  its  aspect.  Its  eyes  are  large  and  deep  sunk,  ears, 
round  »id  naked,  much  like  those  of  the  human 
race.  The  body  is  covered  all  over,  except  the 
hinder  parts,  with  black  rough  hair.    It  has  no  tail. 
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The  gibbon  is  of  a  mild  and  tractable  disposition, 
and  feeds  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain 
trees.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  common 
in  Sumatra,  MoUuccas,  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
It  varies  in  size,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height. 

The  following  anecdote,  in  all  probability,  applies 
to  this  species,  as  I  understand  the  gibbon,  in  great 
numbers,  inhabits  the  districts  where  it  happened. 

United  Retaliation. 

The  famous  Tavemier  tells  us,  that,  returning 
from  Agra  with  the  English  president  to  Surat,  they 
passed  within  four  or  five  leagues  of  Amenabad, 
through  a  little  forest  of  mangoes.  "  We  saw  here,*' 
says  he,  "  a  vast  number  of  very  large  apes,  male 
and  female,  many  of  the  latter  having  their  young  in 
their  arms.  We  were  each  of  us  in  our  coaches ; 
and  the  English  president  stopt  his,  to  tell  me,  that 
he  had  a  very  fine  new  gun;  and  knowing  that  I  was 
a  good  marksman,  desired  me  to  try  it,  by  shooting 
one  of  the  apes.  One  of  my  servants,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  country,  made  a  sign  to  me  not  to  do  it ; 
and  I  did  all  that  was  in  my  power  to  dissuade  the 
gentleman  from  his  design,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for 
he  immediately  levelled  his  piece,  and  shot  a  she 
ape,  who  fell  tfirough  the  branches  of  the  tree  on 
which  she  was  sitting,  her  young  ones  tumbling  at 
the  same  time  out  of  her  arms  upcm  the  ground. 
We  presently  saw  that  happen,  which  my  servant 
apprehended;  for  all  the  apes,  to  the  number  of 
sixty,  came  immediately  down  from  the  trees,  and 
attacked  the  president's  coach  with  such  fury,  that 
they  must  infallibly  have  destroyed  him,  if  all  who 
were  present  had  not  flown  to  his  reli^  and  by 
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dravring  up  the  windows,  and  posting  all  the  servants 
about  the  coach,  protected  him  from  their  resent- 
ment. I  must  confess,  I  was  not  a  little  afraid,  though 
they  did  not  offer  to  meddle  with  me,  because  they 
were  very  large,  and  of  incredible  strength ;  and  their 
fury  was  so  great,  that  they  pursued  the  president's 
coach  for  nearly  three  leagues." 

JPtLgnojcwas  CommunUy, 

Bindrabund,  a  town  of  Agra,  in  India,  is  in  high 
estimadon  with  the  pious  Hindoos,  who  resort  to  it 
from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  on  account 
of  its   being    the  favourite   residence  of  the  god 
Krishna.     The   town   is  embosomed  in  groves  of 
trees,  whic^,  according  to  the  account  of  Major 
Thorn,  are  the  residence  of  innumerable  apes,  whose 
propensity  to  mischief  is  increased  by  the  religious 
respect  paid  to  them,   in  honour  of  Hunaman,  a 
divinity  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  wherein  he  is 
characterized  under  the  form  of  an  ape.    In  conse- 
quence of  this  degrading  superstition,  such  numbers 
of  these  animals  are  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  pilgrims,  that  no  one  dares  to  resist 
or  ill  treat  them.   Hence,  access  to  the  town  is  oflen 
difficult ;  for,  should  one  of  the  apes  take  an  antipathy 
against  any  unhappy  traveller,   he   is  sure   to  be 
assailed  by  the  whole  community,  who  follow  him 
with  all  the  missile  weapons  they  can  collect,  such 
as  pieces  of  bamboo,  stones,  and  dirt,  making,  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  hideous  howling.     Of  the  danger 
attending  a  rencounter  with  enemies  of  this  descrip- 
tion, a  melancholy  instance  occurred  in  the  year 
1808.    Two  young  cavalry  officers,  belonging  to  the 
Bengal  army,  having  occasion   to  pass  this  way, 
c2 
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were  attacked  by  a  body  of  apes,  at  whom  one  of 
the  gentlemen  inadvertently  fired.  The  alarm 
instantly  drew  the  whole  body,  with  the  fakeers, 
out  of  the  place,  with  so  much  fury,  that  the  officers, 
though  mounted  upon  elephants,  were  compelled  to 
seek  their  safety  in  flight ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to 
pass  the  Jumna,  they  both  perished. 


Genus  COLOBUS Geopfroy. 

Generic  character.  Incisory  teeth  ^ ;  canines  |^'; 
grinders  ^  Facial  angle  from  40  to  45  degrees ; 
muzzle  short ;  face  naked ;  nostrils  inclining  towards 
each  other,  with  distinct  cheek  pouches ;  no  thumbs 
on  the  hands ;  feet  with  five  fingers,  the  thumb  much 
separated  from  the  others,  increasing  in  length  from 
the  first  to  the  third ;  tail  long  and  slender,  with  a 
tufl  at  its  extremity ;  callosities  on  the  hinder  parts  ; 
body  and  legs  generally  slender. 


THE  FULL-BOTTOM  MONKEY. 

CoLOBus  PoLYcoMos. — Gcoffroy. 

PLATE  I.  FIG.  II. 

This  monkey  has  a  short,  black,  and  naked  face ; 
the  head  small,  which,  with  the  shoulders,  are 
covered  with  long,  coarse,  flowing  hairs,  like  a  frill 
bottomed  periwig,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour,  mixed 
with  black;  body,  arms,  and  limbs,  of  a  glossy  black; 
the  hands  are  naked,  and  with  only  four  fingers ;  on 
each  foot  are  five  very  long  toes;  th^  tail  is  also 
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loBg,  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  an  oblong  tufl  at  its 
pointy  covered  with  very  long  hairs ;  the  body  and 
legs  are  unusually  slender  for  the  size  of  the  ^nimaU 
The  fuD-bottom  monkey  is  about  three  feet  in 
height.  He  is  an  inhabitant  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
presents  as  grotesque  an  appearance  as  any  of  hit 
txibe. 


Genus  SEMNOPITHECUS — Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  Facial  angle  45  degrees ;  the 
head  round;  the  nose  flat;  the  ears  moderately 
large,  with  cheek  pouches  ;  tubercles  very  long ;  the 
thumbs  on  the  hands  very  short,  and  remote  from 
the  fingers ;  with  callosities  on  the  hinder  parts. 


THE  ENTELLUS  MONKEY.  ' 

Semnopithecus  Entellus. — Geoffroy. 

PLATE  I.  FIG.  III. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  this  species  of  monkey  has 
been  brought  before  the  notice  of  naturalists,  which 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  all  the  quadrumana,  and  very  numerous 
in  Bengal.  The  proportion  of  its  limbs,  and  its 
intellectual  faculties,  are  peculiar;  the  former  are 
particularly  long,  and  remarkably  slender ;  its  motions 
are  tardy;  and  it  has  an  apathetic  expression  of 
countenance,  which  no  circumstances  can  alter.  It 
possesses  characters  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
gibbon ;  but  the  extreme  length  of  its  tail  removes 
it  from  that  genus. 
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The  entellus  is  distinguished  by  its  black  &ce, 
}iand8>  and  feet ;  the  general  colour  is  of  an  ash  gray, 
darkening  as  it  approaches  the  tail,  which  is  grayish 
brown,  of  an  equal  thickness,  and  terminates  in 
«ome  scattered  hairs  at  the  point.  The  under  parts 
«re  of  a  dingy  yellowish  white.  The  £ice  is  sur- 
mounted, above  the  eydbrows,  by  a  line  of  long, 
stiff,  black  hairs.  ^  The  cheeks  and  chin  are  margined 
by  a  beard  of  grayish  white.  It  is  upwards  of  two 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail;  and  the  tail  itself, 
which  it  generally  keeps  curled,  measures  about  three 
ieet. 

This  animal  was  named  by  its  first  describer,  M . 
Dufresne,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  an  old  man. 

It  is  deserving  our  observation,  as  it  possesses 
characters  very  dissimilar  from  all  other  species,  and 
forms  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  It  is  not  merely 
distinct,  from  the  colouring  of  its  parts,  or  the  di- 
mensions of  its  organs,  but  also  essentially  different 
in  its  physiognomy. 

The  entellus  inhabits  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
and  the  immense  group  of  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
miperstitious  Hindoos;  and  whatever  ravages  they 
commit,  the  natives  dare  not  destroy  them,  but  only 
endeavour  to  scare  them  by  their  cries.  The  animals 
thus  emboldened,  from  meeting  with  no  opposition, 
assemble  in  vast  troops,  and  possess  themselves  of 
the  produce  of  whatever  fields  they  fix  upon. 
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Genus  CERCOPITHECUS — Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  With  32  teeth ;  canine  teeth 
somewhat  projecting^  with  intermediate  spaces  for 
their  reception  in  each  jaw.  The  head  is  rounded^ 
and  the  facial  angle  from  45  to  50  degrees ;  ears 
generally  rounded,  although  they  are  somewhat 
angular  in  some  species :  they  have  cheek  pouches^ 
and  a  tail  at  least  the  length  of  their  body. 


THE  COCHIN-CHINA  MONKEY. 
Cercopithecus  N-ffiMEUS. — Desmarest 

PLATE  I.  FIG.  IV. 

The  Cochin-China  monkey  is  a  large  species, 
measuring  upwards  of  two  feet,  from  the  nose  to  the 
taiL  The  face  is  flattish,  and  of  a  yellowish  bay 
colour,  as  are  also  the  ears ;  across  the  forehead  there 
is  a  narrow  band.  The  sides  of  the  face  are  bounded 
by  long,  spreading,  yellowish  white  hairs;  surrounding 
the  neck  is  a  collar  of  reddish,  or  purple  coloured 
brown ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  arms  and  thighs  are 
black ;  and  the  legs  and  knees  of  a  bright  chestnut 
colour.  The  back,  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and 
sides,  are  of  a  yellowish  gray ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
arms  and  tail  are  white,  and  the  feet  dusky. 

This  curious  monkey  is  a  native  of  Cochin-China 
imd  Madagascar.  It  is  said,  that  a  bezoar  is  more 
frequently  found  in  its  stomach  than  in  that  of 
almost  any  other  species.  This  monkey  is  nearly  the 
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size  of  the  Barbary  ape,  and  measures,  standing  in  an 
upright  posture,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet. 

Fraternal  Attachment. 

When  I  was  at  Paris,  I  frequently  visited  the 
superb  menageries  at  the  Jardin  des  PUmtes.  Among 
the  numerous  monkeys  was  a  fine  male  specimen  of 
the  Doug  or  Cochin-China  monkey.  In  a  cage  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  was  a  female  of  a 
different  species.  One  day,  while  accompanying  a 
friend  thither,  I  unthinkingly  laid  my  hand  on  the 
cross  bar  of  the  cage  of  the  latter,  when  she  flew  at 
my  hand  with  great  fury,  and,  but  for  my  glove,  I 
should  have  been  severely  scratched.  I  struck  at  her 
with  a  small  stick,  which  the  douc  no  sooner  observed, 
than  he  set  up  the  most  shrill  and  loud  scream  I  ever 
heard ;  leaped  against  the  wires  of  his  cage,  and 
seemed  most  anxious  to  get  out,  to  punish  me  for 
the  insult  I  had  offered  his  friend.  He  descended 
to  the  bottom  of  his  cage,  grinding  his  teeth,  and,  by 
every  possible  gesture,  indicating  the  greatest  rage ; 
nor  did  he  desist  while  I  remained  in  the  room. 

I  did  not  visit  this  apartment  again  for  three  days, 
when,  the  moment  I  entered,  the  douc  uttered  a  loud 
scream,  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  boxing,  leaped 
about  in  a  most  fantastic  manner,  seizing  his  thighs 
with  his  hands ;  and,  at  other  times,  placing  his 
hands  on  his  side,  and  continued  his  fit  of  rage  as 
long  as  I  was  present,  and  never  failed  to  manifest 
the  same  fury  whenever  he  saw  me.  I  took  apples, 
nuts,  &c.  to  him,  to  endeavour  to  make  friendship ; 
but  it  was  a  futile  attempt,  for  he  would  never  after- 
wards be  reconciled  to  me. 
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THE  PROBOSCIS  MONKEY. 
Cercopithecus  Nasicus. — Desmarest. 

PLATE  I.  FIG.  V. 

There  is,  perh^s,  not  a  more  remarkable  animal 
than  the  proboscis  monkey  among  the  whole  of  this 
nwnerous  tribe.  Its  aspect  is  truly  singular,  the 
nose  being  of  such  a  length  and  form  as  to  present, 
especially  when  viewed  in  profile,  an  appearance 
the  most  grotesque  imaginable;  indeed,  from  the 
figure  alone,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  it  was 
intended  by  nature  as  a  caricature  oi  a  monkey. 
The  form  of  the  nose  itself  is  most  singular,  being 
divided  almost  into  two  lobes  at  the  tip,  a  long!* 
tudinal  furrow  running  along  the  middle. 

The  proboscis  monkey  is  two  feet  long  from  the 
nose  to  tlie  tail,  and  stands  upwards  of  three  feet  and 
a  half  in  height ;  the  tail  is  more  than  two  feet  long, 
tapering,  and  snowy  white ;  the  face  has  a  kind  of 
curved  form,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  marked  With 
blue  and  red ;  the  ears  are  broad,  thin,  naked,  and 
hid  within  the  hair ;  the  head  is  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  covered  with  chestnut 
coloured  hair ;  the  whole  body  is  also  of  a  similar 
colour,  approaching  nearly  to  orange  on  the  breast. 
Round  the  throat  and  shoulders  the  hair  is  much 
longer  than  on  the  other  parts,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  tippet,  as  in  some  of  the  baboons,  to  which,  indeed, 
this  species  seems  nearly  allied.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  India,  and  very  rarely  to  be  met  with :  its  prin- 
cipal habitation  being  Cochin-China,  where  it  is  some- 
times seen  in  large  troops.  This  species  is  considered 
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of  a  ferocious  disposition,  and  is  said  to  feed  on  fhiits 
alone.    Its  native  name  is  khd  dde,  or  great  monkey* 


Genus  MACACUS. — Lacepede. 

Generic  Character.  Teeth,  same  as  in  all  others 
of  the  ape  tribe,  thirty-two  in  nmnber;  canines, 
very  strong ;  facial  angle,  40  deg.  to  45  deg. ;  super* 
ciliary  and  occipital  ridges,  very  distinct ;  tail,  very 
short,  or  only  a  small  tubercle ;  cheek  pouches  and 
callosities,  distinct ;  ears,  angular ;  the  general  aspect 
of  the  face  is  like  that  of  a  dog.  He  usually  stands 
between  three  and  four  feet  in  height ;  the  colour  of 
the  back  is  greenish  brown,  and  of  the  belly,  pale 
yellow.  This  ape  walks  oftener  on  four  feet  than  on 
two. 


THE  BARBARY  APE. 

Macacus  Innus. — Lacepede. 

The  Barbary  ape  is  very  generally  difiused 
throughout  Africa,  Arabia,  India,  and  Peru;  some  are 
to  be  found  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  to  which  place  they 
were  introduced  from  the  opposite  coast.  They  are 
so  common  in  Barbary,  that  they  may,  in  almost  all 
wooded  situations,  be  seen  in  hundreds.  They  are 
extremely  wicked  and  mischievous ;  and,  in  India, 
often  commit  robberies  on  the  peasantry  going  and 
returning  to  market :  they  assemble  in  vast  numbers, 
and  deprive  them  of  their  provisions.  The  principal 
food  of  this  species  is  vegetables  and  fruit. 
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Atedaciotcs  Robbers. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  audacity  of  the  ape  in 
attacking  the  human  species,  is  related  by  M.  Mollien, 
iu  his  Travels  in  Africa.  A  woman  going  with 
millet  and  milk  to  a  vessel,  from  St  Louis,  which  had 
been  stopped  before  a  village  in  the  country  of  Golam, 
was  attacked  by  a  troop  of  apes,  from  three  to  four 
feet  high:  they  first  threw  stones  at  her,  on  which  she 
began  to  run  away ;  they  then  ran  after  her,  and, 
having  caught  her,  they  commenced  beating  her  with 
sticks,  until  she  let  go  what  she  was  carrying.  On 
returning  to  the  village,  she  related  her  adventure 
to  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  mounted  their 
horses,  and,  followed  by  their  dogs,  went  to  the  place 
which  served  as  a  retreat  to  this  troop  of  apes-  They 
fired  at  them,  killed  ten,  and  wounded  others,  which 
were  brought  to  them  by  the  dogs;  but  several 
negroes  were  severely  wounded  in  this  encounter, 
either  by  the  stones  hurled  at  them  by  the  apes,  or 
by  their  bites  ;  the  females  especially  were  most 
Airious  in  revenging  the  death  of  their  young  ones, 
which  they  carried  in  their  arms. 
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gestures,  the  great  desire  which  they  felt  to  partake 
of  it  with  him. 

In  order  to  amuse  himself  upon  such  occasions,  he 
was  generally  provided  with  a^  quantity  of  dried 
pease  :  of  these  he  first  scattered  some  on  the  side 
where  the  leader  stood  (for,  according  to  his  account, 
the  baboons  always  obey  some  particular  one  as  their 
leader,)  upon  which  the  animal  gradually  approached 
nearer,  and  gathered  them  eagerly  up.  He  then  held 
out  a  handful  to  the  animal ;  and,  as  they  seldom  see 
any  person  who  harbours  hostile  intentions  against 
them,  the  baboon  ventured  slowly  to  approach, 
cautiously  watching,  as  it  seemed,  lest  any  trick 
might  be  played  him.  At  length,  becoming  bolder, 
he  laid  hold,  with  one  of  his  paws,  of  the  thumb  of 
the  hand  in  which  the  pease  were  held  out  to  him, 
while,  with  the  other,  he  carried  them  to  his  mouth, 
keeping  his  eyes  all  the  while  fixed  upon  those  of  M. 
d'Obsonville.  "  If  I  happened  to  laugh,"  he  observes, 
f^  or  to  move  myself,  he  immediately  gave  over  eating, 
worked  his  lips,  and  made  a  kind  of  growling  noise, 
the  meaning  of  which  was  rendered  very  intelligible 
to  me  by  his  long  canine  teeth,  which  he  occasionally 
exhibited.  If  I  threw  some  of  the  pease  to  a  distance 
from  him,  he  sometimes  seemed  pleased  to  see  other 
apes  pick  them  up  ;  though,  at  other  times,  he 
grumbled  at  it,  and  attacked  those  who  approached 
too  near  to  me.  The  noise  which  he  made,  and  the 
apprehensions  he  shewed,  though  they  might  perhaps 
proceed,  in  some  measure,  from  his  own  greediness, 
evidently  proved,  however,  that  he  feared  I  might 
take  advantage  of  their  weakness,  and  so  make  them 
prisoners.  I  also  observed,  that  those  whom  he 
suffered  to  approach  the  nearest  to  me,  were  always 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  males ;  the  young 
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and  the  females  he  slways  obliged  to  keep  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  me" 

Sociability  of  the  Ape. 

It  was  with  much  delight  that  M.  d'ObtonviUe 
witnessed  the  care  and  tenderness  which  the  female 
apes  evinced  towards  their  young  in  a  completely 
wild  state.  They  watched  them  with  maternal 
affection,  and,  at  the  same  time,  kept  them  under 
great  subordination.  He  saw  them  suckle  their 
young,  caress  them,  clean  them  of  the  vermin  they 
had  about  them,  and,  after  putting  them  on  the 
ground,  watch  their  sports  with  great  apparent 
satisfaction.  The  little  ones  threw  each  other 
down,  chased  one  another,  and  gamboled  like  little 
children.  When  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a 
malicious  trick,  the  mother  laid  hold  of  the  aggressor 
by  the  tail,  with  one  of  her  paws,  and  with  the  other 
boxed  his  ears.  Wlien  she  quitted  her  hold,  some 
of  them  ran  off  to  a  distance ;  and,  when  they  found 
themselves  out  of  danger,  they  approached  again 
with  suppliant  gestures,  although  they  were  soon 
again  guilty  of  similar  misbehaviour. 


BROWN  BABOON. 

Macacus  Nemestrinus.— Cuvier. 

Plate  I.    Fig.  6. 

This  animal  has  been,  by  some  authors,  called  the 
pig  tailed  baboon,  of  which  tribe  it  is  the  smallest. 
It  is  of  a  mild,  tractable,  and  gentle  disposition ;  and, 
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though  lively  and  frolicsome,  is  void  of  the  petulance 
and  mischief,  so  characteristic  of  other  baboons. 

The  muzzle  of  the  brown  baboon  is  large  and 
thick  ;  its  face  and  ears  naked,  and  of  a  flesh  colour ; 
the  hair  on  the  head  and  back,  of  a  deep  olive, 
growing  paler  on  the  belly.  Its  eyes  are  hazel ;  it 
has  cheek  pouches,  and  red  coloured  callosities  on 
its  hinder  parts.  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  Japan. 


Genus  CYNOCEPHALUS Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  With  thirty-two  teeth,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  tribe ;  the  canine  teeth  very  large ; 
head  elongated;  muzzle  much  produced,  like  that 
of  a  dog ;  facial  angle  from  30  to  35  deg. ;  face  con- 
siderably wrinkled,  and  striated  longitudinally ;  the 
superciliary,  sagittal,  and  occipital  ridges,  strikingly 
developed.     It  has  cheek  pouches. 

Baboons  are  animals  of  great  muscular  strength, 
and  grow  to  considerable  size ;  they  are  of  a  fierce 
and  pugnacious  disposition,  much  given  to  plunder, 
|ind  fight  desperately  among  themselves. 


THE  BABOON. 

Cynocephalus  Papio. — Desmarest. 

The  common  baboon  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  hottest 
parts  of  Africa,  grows  to  three,  and  even  four  feet  in 
height,  and  is  particularly  muscular  in  his  chest  and 
shoulders,  possessing  great  strength;  he  is  exceedingly 
ferocious,  and,  when  confined  in  a  cage,  will  firequently 
shake  the  bars  with  such  fury,  as  to  strike  terror  into 
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the  spectators.  Neither  art  nor  caresses  can  make  him 
docile  and  obedient,  and  he  seems  as  if  continually 
fretting  with  rage.  In  a  state  of  captivity,  he  must 
be  kept  closely  confined.  The  general  colour  of 
the  baboon  is  grayish  brown;  the  face  is  of  a 
tawny  flesh  colour,  with  a  large  tuft  of  hair  on  each 
side,  extending  half  way  down  the  muzzle,  and 
surmounted  by  a  large  bunch  at  top,  which  has  alto- 
gether much  the  form  of  a  toupet,  giving  the  animal 
a  very  grotesque  appearance. 

This  species  is  very  numerous  in  Siam,  where  they 
frequently  sally  forth  in  astonishing  multitudes  to 
attack  the  villages,  during  the  time  the  peasants  are 
occupied  in  the  rice  harvest,  and  plunder  their  habi- 
tations of  whatever  provisions  they  can  lay  their 
paws  on.  Fruits,  com,  and  roots,  are  their  usual 
food,  although  they  will  also  eat  flesh. 

When  hunted,  the  baboon  often  makes  very  for- 
midable resistance  to  dogs ;  their  great  strength  and 
long  claws  enabling  them  to  make  a  stout  defence; 
«nd  it  is  with  difficulty  a  single  dog  can  overcome 
them,  except  when  they  are  gorged  with  excessive 
^ting,  in  which  they  always  indulge  when  they  can; 

False  Alarm, 

Some  years  ago,  Mr  Rutter,  doing  duty  at  the 
castle  of  Cape  town,  kept  a  tame  baboon  for  his 
amusement.  One  evening  it  broke  its  chain  unknown 
to  him.  In  the  night,  climbing  up  into  the  belfry, 
it  began  to  play  with,  and  ring  the  bell.  Immediately 
the  whole  place  was  in  an  uproar,  some  great  danger 
being  apprehended.  Many  thought  that  the  castle 
Was  on  fire ;  others,  that  an  enemy  had  entered  the 
bay,  and  the  soldiers  began  actually  to  turn  out, 
d2 
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when  it  was  discovered  that  the  baboon  had  occa- 
sioned the  disturbance.  On  the  following  morning;^ 
a  court-martial  was  summoned,  when  Cape  justice 
dictated,  that,  whereas  Master  Rutter's* baboon  had 
unnecessarily  put  the  castle  into  alarm,  the  master 
should  receive  fifty  lashes;  Mr  Rutter,  however, 
found  means  to  evade  the  punishment. 

Propensity  for  Imitation. 

The  following  circumstance  is  truly  characteristic 
of  the  imitative  powers  of  the  baboon:-^ The  army 
of  Alexander  the  Great  marched  in  complete  battle 
array  into  a  country  inhabited  by  great  nuinbers 
of  baboons,  and  encamped  there  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning,  when  the  army  was  about  to 
proceed  on  its  march,  the  soldiers  saw,  at  some 
distance,  an  enormous  number  of  baboons,  drawn  up 
in  rank  and  file,  like  a  small  army,  with  such  regu- 
larity, that  the  Macedonians,  who  could  have  no  idea 
of  such  a  manoeuvre,  imagined,  at  first,  that  it  was 
the  enemy  drawn  up  to  receive  them. 


THE  MANDRILL;  or,  RIBBED  NOSE  BABOON. 

Cynocephalus  Marmon. — Cuvier. 

Plate  II.    Fig.  1. 

The  marmon  usually  measures  five  feet  when  full 
grown.  The  head  is  v^ry  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  body ;  the  face  naked,  and  the  cheeks  are 
of  a  dear  violet  blue  colour,  with  various  oblique 
furrows.     The  whole  nose  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,. 
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having  more  the  appearance  of  being  an  artificial^ 
than  a  natural  production.  The  eyes  are  extremely 
small,  but  acute  and  sparkling ;  the  irides  are  of 
a  fine  hazel  colour.  The  hair  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  is  long,  mostly  growing  upwards,  and  ter^ 
minating  on  the  crown  in  an  acute  pointed  form. 
The  beard  is  long,  erect,  and  of  a  yellowish  hue. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  stiff,  bristly  like 
hairs,  each  of  which  is  annulated  with  black  and 
yellow ;  and  the  general  colour  appears  of  a  greenish 
cast.  The  canine  teeth  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  length  and  strength. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  a  more  disgusting 
looking  creature  than  this.  He  is  of  a  fierce  and 
savage  nature;  and,  even  in  the  highest  state  of 
domestication,  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  from  his 
naturally  treacherous  disposition.  He  is  an  animal 
of  very  great  strength,  more  especially  in  his  chest 
and  arms,  which  are  extremely  muscular. 

When  young,  the  mandrill  has  sometimes  been 
known  to  evince  attachment  to  man,  and  to  exhibit 
feelings  of  tenderness  to  those  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted ;  but  when  he  approaches  the  adult  state, 
all  these  forsake  him,  and  he  becomes  fretful,  capri- 
cious, and  wicked.  When  irritated,  he  manifests  a 
horrid  fierceness,  and  utters  a  hideous  cry,  ^hich 
has  somewhat  the  sound  of  the  lion's  roar,  but  more 
approaching  a  grunt.  He  inhabits  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  various  districts  of  Africa.  He  lives  on  fruits 
and  roots  ;  and,  in  a  domesticated  state,  eats  bread 
fi^eely.  I  lately  inspected  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
animal,  in  the  menagerie  of  Mr  Wombwell,  which, 
although  tolerably  tame,  was  not  to  be  trusted.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Mr  Wombwell  was  shewing  me 
the  consistence  of  the  callosity   on   his  nose,:  I 
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happened  to  put  my  face  too  near  the  bars  of  his 
cage,  when  he  forced  his  hands  suddenly  through 
them,  and  had  nearly  deprived  me  of  one  of  my 
eyes.  This  animal  was  fond  of  carrots,  fruits,  potatoes, 
and  bread ;  and  was  very  partial  to  nuts,  which  he 
cracked.  He  liked  fermented  liquors,  and  ginger 
beer  was  a  favourite  beverage  with  him. 


THE  DOG  FACED  BABOON. 
Cynocephalus  Hamadryas. — Desmarest 

Immense  troops  of  these  animals  inhabit  the 
mountains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  whence  they  descend  to  the  plains 
to  devastate  the  gardens  and  orchards.  In  their 
plundering  excursions,  they  are  very  cunning,  always 
placing  sentinels,  to  prevent  the  main  body  from 
being  surprised.  They  break  the  fruit  to  pieces, 
cram  it  into  their  cheek  pouches,  and  keep  it  until 
hungry.  Whenever  the  sentinel  discovers  a  man 
approaching,  he  sets  up  a  loud  yell,  which  makes  the 
whole  troop  retreat  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

They  have  been  known  to  steal  behind  an  imwary 
traveller  resting  near  their  retreats,  and  carry  off  his 
food,  which  they  would  eat  at  a  little  distance  from 
him ;  and,  with  absurd  grimaces  and  gestures,  in 
ridicule,  offer  it  back;  at  the  same  time  greedily 
devouring  it. 

Sudden  Effect  of  Fear. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  Lade: — "We 
traversed  a  great  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  amused  ourselves  with 
hunting  large  apes,  which  are  very  numerous  in  that 
place.  I  can  neither  describe  all  the  arts  practised 
by  these  animals,  nor  the  nimbleness  and  impudence 
with  which  they  returned,  afler  being  pursued  by  us. 
Sometimes  they  allowed  us  to  approach  so  near,  that 
I  was  almost  certain  of  seizing  them.  But,  when  I 
made  the  attempt,  they  sprang,  at  a  single  leap, 
ten  paces  from  me,  and  mounted  trees  with  equal 
agility,  from  whence  they  looked  at  us  with  great 
indifTerence,  and  seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  our 
astonishment.  Some  of  them  were  so  large,  that,  if 
our  interpreter  had  not  assured  us  they  were  neither 
ferocious  nor  dangerous,  our  number  would  not  have 
appeared  sufficient  to  protect  us  from  their  attacks. 
As  it  could  serve  no  purpose  to  kill  them,  we  did  not 
use  our  guns.  But  the  captain  levelled  his  piece  at 
a  very  large  one,  that  had  rested  on  the  top  of  a 
tree,  after  having  fatigued  us  a  long  time  in  pursuing 
him:  this  kind  of  menace,  of  which  the  animal 
perhaps  recollected  his  having  sometimes  seen  the 
consequences,  terrified  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
fell  down  motionless  at  our  feet,  and  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  seizing  him ;  but,  when  he  recovered 
from  his  stupor,  it  required  all  our  dexterity  and 
efforts  to  keep  him.  We  tied  his  paws  together ; 
but  he  bit  so  furiously,  that  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  binding  our  handkerchiefs  over  his 
head." 

A  Vigilant  Sentinel. 

Le  Vaillant  had  a  dog-faced  baboon  with  him, 
upon  his  expedition  through  the  southern  part  of 
AfHcBy  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Kees.  This 
^■>«"[*a^  wa9  of  great  service  to  him ;  for  he  was  a 
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better  sentinel  than  any  of  his  dogs,  and  often  gave 
him  warning  of  the  approach  of  beasts  of  prey,  when 
the  dogs  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
«  I  made  him,"  says  Le  Vaillant,  "  my  taster. 
Whenever  we  found  fruits  or  roots,  with  which  my 
Hottentots  were  unacquainted,  we  did  not  touch 
them  till  Kees  had  tasted  them.  If  he  threw  them 
away,  we  concluded  that  they  were  either  of  a 
disagreeable  flavour,  or  of  a  pernicious  quality,  and 
left  them  untasted.  The  ape  possesses  a  peculiar 
property,  wherein  he  differs  greatly  from  other  ani- 
mals, and  resembles  man, — namely,  that  he  is  by 
nature  equally  gluttonous  and  inquisitive.  Without 
necessity,  and  without  appetite,  he  tastes  every 
thing  that  falls  in  his  way,  or  that  is  given  to  him. 
But  Kees  had  a  still  more  valuable  quality, — he  was 
an  excellent  sentinel ;  for,  whether  by  day  or  night, 
he  immediately  sprang  up  on  the  slightest  appearance 
of  danger.  By  his  cry,  and  the  symptoms  of  fear 
which  he  exhibited,  we  were  always  apprized  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  even  though  the  dogs  per- 
ceived nothing  of  it.  The  latter  at  length  learned 
to  rely  upon  him  with  such  confidence,  that  they 
slept  on  in  perfect  tranquillity.  I  often  took  Kees 
with  me  when  I  went  a-hunting ;  and  when  he  saw 
me  preparing  for  sport,  he  exhibited  the  most  lively 
demonstrations  of  joy.  On  the  way,  he  would  climb 
into  the  trees,  to  look  for  gum,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  Sometimes  he  discovered  to  me  honey, 
deposited  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  hollow  trees. 
But,  if  he  happened  to  have  met  with  neither  honey 
nor  gum,  and  his  appetite  had  become  sharp  by  his 
running  about,  I  always  witnessed  a  very  ludicrous 
scene.  In  those  cases,  he  looked  for  roots,  which 
he  ate  with  great  greediness,  especially  a  particular 
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Idndy  which,  to  his  cost,  I  also  found  to  be  very  Well 
tasted  and  refreshing,  and  therefore  insisted  upon 
sharing  with  him.  But  Kees  was  no  fool.  As  soon 
as  he  found  such  a  root,  and  I  was  not  near  enoufi:h 
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service.  As  soon  as  Kees  leaped  upon  his  back,  he 
stood  still,  and  let  the  train  pass,  without  moving 
from  the  spot.  Kees  still  persisted  in  his  intention, 
till  we  were  almost  out  of  his  sight,  when  he  found 
himself  at  length  compelled  to  dismount,  upon 
which  both  the  baboon  and  dog  exerted  all  their 
speed  to  overtake  us.  The  latter,  however,  gave 
him  the  start,  and  kept  a  good  look-out  after  him, 
that  he  might  not  serve  him  in  the  same  manner 
again.  In  fact,  Kees  enjoyed  a  certain  authority 
with  all  my  dogs,  for  which  he  perhaps  was  indebted 
to  the  superiority  of  his  instinct.  He  could  not 
endure  a  competitor ;  if  any  of  the  dogs  came  too 
near  him  when  he  was  eating,  he  gave  him  a  box  on 
the  ear,  which  compelled  him  immediately  to  retire 
to  a  respectful  distance." 

Kees  dreaded  his  own  species. 

"  Serpents  excepted,  there  were  no  animals  of 
whom  Kees  stood  in  such  great  dread,  as  of  his  own 
species, — perhaps  owing  to  a  consciousness,  that  he 
had  lost  a  portion  of  his  natural  capacities.  Sometimes 
he  heard  the  cry  of  other  apes  among  the  mountains, 
and,  terrified  as  he  was,  he  yet  answered  them. 
But,  if  they  approached  nearer,  and  he  saw  any  of 
them,  he  fled,  with  a  hideous  cry,  crept  between  our 
legs,  and  trembled  over  his  whole  body.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  compose  him,  and  it  required  some 
time  before  he  recovered  from  his  fright." 

Conscious  Guilt 

<<  Like  all  other  domestic  animals^  Kees  was 
addicted   to   stealing.      He   understood  admirably 
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well  how  to  loose  the  stringg  of  a  basket,  in  order  to 
take  victuals  out  of  it,  especially  milk,  of  which  he 
'Was  very  fond.     My  people  chastised  him  for  these 
thefts ;  but  that  did  not  make  him  amend  his  conduct. 
I  myself  sometimes  whipped  him ;  but  then  he  ran 
away,  and  did  not  return  again  to  the  tent,  until  it 
grew  dark.      Once,  as  I  was  about  to  dine,  and  had 
put  the  beans,  which  I  had  boiled  for  myself,  upon  a 
plate,  I  heard  the  voice  of^  a  bird,  with  which  I  was 
not  acquainted.      I  left  my  dinner  standing,  seized 
my  gun,  and  ran  out  of  the  tent.     Afler  the  space 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  returned,  with  the 
bird  in  my  hand ;   but,  to  my  astonishment,  found 
not  a  single  bean  upon  the  plate.     Kees  had  stolen 
them  all,  and  taken  himself  out  of  the  way.     When 
he  had  committed  any  trespass  of  this  kind,  he  used 
always,  about  the  time  when  I  drank  tea,  to  return 
quietly,  and  seat  himself  in  his  usual  place,  with 
every  appearance  of  innocence,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ;  but  this  evening  he  did  not  let  himself 
be  seen.     And,  on  the  following  day,  also,  he  was 
not  seen  by  any  of  us ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  began 
to  grow  seriously  uneasy  about  him,  and  apprehen- 
sive that  he  might  be  lost  for  ever.     But,  on  the 
third  day,  one   of   my  people,  who  had  been   to 
fetch  water,  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Kees  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  the  animal 
espied  him,  he  had  concealed  himself  again.    I  im- 
mediately went  out  and  beat  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood with  my  dogs.     All  at  once,  I  heard  a  cry,  like 
that  which  Kees  used   to  make,  when  I  returned 
from  my  shooting,  and  had  not  taken  him  with  me. 
I  looked  about,  and  at  length  espied  him,  endeavour- 
ing to  hide  himself  behind  the  large  branches  of  a 
tree.   I  now  called  to  him  in  a  friendly  tone  of  voice, 

E 
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and  made  modons  to  him  to  come  down  to  me.  But 
he  could  not  trust  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  climb  up 
the  tree  to  fetch  him.  He  did  not  attempt  to  fly^ 
and  we  returned  together  to  my  quarters ;  here  he 
expected  to  receive  his  punishment;  but  I  did 
nothing,  as  it  would  have  been  of  no  use." 

Fidelity  and  Instinct 

"  When  exhausted  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,"  says 
Le  Vaillant,  <<  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  with  my 
throat  and  mouth  covered  with  dust  and  perspiration, 
I  was  ready  to  sink  gasping  to  the  ground,  in  tracts 
destitute  of  shade,  and  longed  even  for  the  dirtiest 
ditch  water ;  but,  afler  seeking  long  in  vain,  lost  all 
hopes  of  finding  any  in  the  parched  soiL  In  such 
distressing  moments,  my  faithful  Kees  never  moved 
from  my  side.  We  sometimes  got  out  of  our  carriage, 
and  then  his  sure  instinct  led  him  to  a  plant.  Fre- 
quently the  stalk  was  fallen  off,  and  then  all  his 
endeavours  to  pull  it  out  were  in  vain.  In  such 
cases,  he  began  to  scratch  in  the  earth  with  his  paws ; 
but  as  that  would  also  have  proved  ineffectual,  I 
came  to  his  assistance  with  my  dagger,  or  my  knife, 
and  we  honestly  divided  the  refreshing  root  with 
each  otlier." 

Fidelity i  and  Injury  Resented. 

Le  Vaillant  says,  "  An  officer,  wishing  one  day 
to  put  the  fidelity  of  my  baboon,  Kees,  to  the  test, 
pretended  to  strike  me.  At  this  Kees  flew  in  a 
violent  rage,  and,  from  that  time,  he  could  never 
endure  the  sight  of  the  officer.  If  he  only  saw  him 
at  a  distance,  he  began  to  cry,  and  made  all  kinds  of 
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grimaceS)  which  evidently  shewed  that  he  wished  to 
revenge  the  insult  that  had  been  done  to  me ;  he 
ground  his  teeth;  and  endeavoured,  with  all  his 
might,  to  fly  at  his  face ;  but  that  was  out  of  his 
power,  as  he  was  chained  down.  The  offender 
several  times  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  conciliate  him» 
by  offering  him  dainties,  but  he  remained  long  im- 
placable." 

A  Cunning  Rogue, 

"  When  any  eatables  had  been  pilfered,"  sajrs  Le 
Yaillant,  **  at  my  quarters,  the  fault  was  always  laid 
first  upon  Kees;  and  rarely  was  the  accusation 
unfounded.  For  a  time,  the  eggs,  which  a  hen  laid 
me,  were  constantly  stolen  away,  and  I  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  I  had  to  attribute  this  loss  also  to 
him.  For  this  purpose,  I  went  one  morning  to  watch 
him,  and  waited  till  the  hen  announced,  by  her 
cackling,  that  she  had  laid  an  egg.  Kees  was  sitting 
upon  my  vehicle;  but,  the  moment  he  heard  the  hen's 
voice,  he  leapt  down,  and  was  running  to  fetch  the 
egg.  When  he  saw  me,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and 
affected  a  careless  posture,  swaying  himself  back- 
wards upon  his  hind  legs,  and  assuming  a  very 
innocent  look ;  in  short,  he  employed  all  his  art  to 
deceive  me  with  respect  to  his  design.  His  h3rpo- 
critical  manoeuvres  only  confirmed  my  suspicions,  and, 
in  order,  in  my  turn,  to  deceive  him,  I  pretended 
not  to  attend  to  him,  and  turned  my  back  to  the 
bush  where  the  hen  was  cackling,  upon  which  he 
immediately  sprang  to  the  place.  I  ran  afler  him, 
and  came  up  to  him  ^t  the  moment  when  he  had 
broken  the  egg,  and  was  swallowing  it.  Having 
caught  the  thief  in  the  fact,  I  gave  him  a  good 
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beating  upon  the  spot;  but  this  severe  chastisement 
did  not  prevent  his  soon  stealing  fresh-laid  eggs 
again. 

<<  As  I  was  convinced  that  I  should  never  be  able 
to  break  Kees  off  his  natural  vices,  and  that,  unless  I 
chained  him  up  every  morning,  I  should  never  get 
an  egg,  I  endeavoured  to  accomplish  my  purpose  in 
another  manner :  I  trained  one  of  my  dogs,  as  soon 
as  the  hen  cackled,  to  run  to  the  nest,  and  bring  me 
the  egg,  without  breaking  it.  In  a  few  days,  the  dog 
had  learned  his  lesson ;  but  •  Kees,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  hen  cackle,  ran  with  him  to  the  nest.  A 
contest  now  took  place  between  them,  who  should 
have  the  egg:  oflen  the  dog  was  foiled,  although 
he  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  If  he  gained  the 
victory,  he  ran  joyfully  to  me  with  the  eggy  and  put 
it  into  my  hand.  Kees,  nevertheless,  followed  him, 
and  did  not  cease  to  grumble  and  make  threatening 
grimaces  at  him,  till  he  saw  me  take  the  egg, — as  if 
he  was  comforted  for  the  loss  of  his  booty  by  his 
adversary's  not  retaining  it  for  himself.  If  Kees  had 
got  hold  of  the  egg,  he  endeavoured  to  run  with  it 
to  a  tree,  where,  having  devoured  it,  he  threw  down 
the  shells  upon  his  adversary,  as  if  to  make  game  of 
him.  In  that  case,  the  dog  returned,  looking  ashamed, 
from  which  I  could  conjecture  the  unlucky  adventure 
he  had  met  with. 

*^  Kees  was  always  the  first  awake  in  the  morning, 
and,  when  it  was  the  proper  time,  he  awoke  the  dogs, 
who  were  accustomed  to  his  voice,  and,  in  general, 
obeyed,  without  hesitation,  the  slightest  motions  by 
which  he  communicated  his  orders  to  them,  imme- 
diately taking  their  posts  about  the  tent  and  carriage» 
as  he  directed  them." 
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Genus  ATELES Geoffroy. 

Generic  character.  Incisory  teeth  |;  canines -{-f; 
grinder  ^ ;  facial  angle  60  deg. ;  ears  bordered  ; 
extremities  very  long  and  slender ;  the  anterior 
ones  generally  tetradactyle ;  no  thumb,  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  wart;  tail  very  long,  and  strongly 
prehensOe  ;  the  under  part,  towards  the  point,  naked. 


THE  COAITA. 

Atbles  Paniscus.  —  Geoffroy. 

Plate  I.    Fig.  7. 

This  animal  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  lively  of 
its  tribe  ;  and,  in  a  state  of  captivity,  is  of  a  tractable 
and  gentle  disposition.  It  inhabits  the  woods  of 
South  America ;  associating  in  immense  troops ; 
assailing  such  travellers  as  pass  through  their  haunts, 
with  an  infinite  number  of  sportive  and  mischievous 
gambols ;  chattering,  and  throwing  down  dry  sticks ; 
hanging  by  the  tails  from  the  boughs,  endeavouring 
to  intimidate  the  passengers  by  a  variety  of  menacing 
gestures.  The  face  is  flesh  coloured,  and  its  whole 
body  of  a  uniform  black ;  it  has  no  thumbs  on  its 
hands  ;  but,  instead  of  these,  there  are  very  small 
projections  or  appendices. 

In  their  mischievous  pranks,  these  animals  seem 
to  act  without  anger,  and  they  only  use  annoyance 
to  drive  off*  the  intruder. 

The  prehensile  tail  of  the  coaita  is  a  singular 
e2 
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provision  of  nature :  it  is  upwards  of  two  feet  in 
length,  nearly  a  foot  longer  than  the  body  of  the 
animal.  It  is  almost  as  useful  as  an  additional  hand, 
as  he  employs  it  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  and 
grasping  objects,  and  of  fetching  things  to  him,  which 
are  too  remote  to  be  reached  by  the  hand ;  and  of 
suspending  himself  from  the  branches  of  trees.  The 
prehensile  part  of  the  tail  is  naked,  and  has  a  second 
covering  of  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  skin,  which 
is  so  susceptible  of  touch,  that  it  appears  to  possess 
it  even  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  hands. 


Genus  MYCETES Illiger. 

Generic  character.  Facial  angle  30  deg. ;  head 
pyramidical ;  visage  oblique ;  os  hyoides  very  ven- 
tricose  ;  outside  prominent ;  the  anterior  hands 
provided  with  a  thumb  ;  tail  very  long,  naked  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  extremity. 


THE  GUARIBA;  or,  PREACHER  MONKEY. 

Mycetes  Fuscus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  II.    Fig.  2. 

The  preacher  monkey  is  about  the  size  of  a  fox, 
and  of  a  black  colour,  with  smooth  glossy  hair :  it  has 
a  round  beard  beneath  the  chin  ;  the  feet  and  point 
of  the  tail  brown.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  where 
it  inhabits  the  woods  in  immense  numbers.  The 
whole  troop  oflen  set  up  the  loudest  and  most  doleful 
howling.    We  are  informed  by  Marcgrave  that  one 
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of  them  will  sometimes  mount  up  to  the  top  branch 
of  a  tree,  and,  by  a  peculiar  call,  assemble  a  multi- 
tude of  his  species  below  ;  he  then  gives  the  signal, 
when  the  congregation  set  up  the  most  horrible  yell 
imaginable,  which  falls  on  the  ear  of  the  distant 
traveller  like  the  war-whoop  of  an  Indian  tribe. 
Afler  a  certain  space,  he  gives  a  signal  with  his 
hand,  when  the  whole  assembly  join  in  a  sort  of 
singing  chorus ;  but,  on  another  signal,  a  sudden 
silence  prevails,  when  the  leader  seems  to  finish  his 
harangue,  and  descends  the  tree.  The  faculty  this 
animal  possesses  of  howling  is  owing  to  the  confor- 
mation of  the  OS  hyoides,  or  throat  bone,  which  is 
dilated  into  a  bottle-shaped  cavity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  impulse 
which  directs  the  preacher  to  exercise  this  singular 
faculty  in  unison :  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
circumstance,  saw  no  apparent  cause  for  it 


Genus  CEBITS. — Erxleben. 

Generic  character.  Facial  angle  60  degrees ;  the 
head  round,  with  a  short  muzzle ;  the  forehead  some- 
what prominent ;  the  occiput  projecting  behind ;  the 
ears  rounded ;  the  os  hyoides  not  prominent;  the  tail 
prehensile,  and  hairy  all  over. 


THE  HORNED  SAPAJOU. 

Cebus  Fatuellus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  I.     Fig.  8. 

The  homed  sapajou  is  about  the  size  of  a  half 
rown  cat,  and  remarkable  for  the  tufts  of  hair,  or 
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horns,  on  the  head,  which  are  very  distinct,  and  afford 
a  sufficient  mark  of  discrimination  from  all  other 
species.  The  claws  on  its  hands  and  feet  are  longish, 
and  somewhat  blunted.  The  general  colour  of  the 
horned  sapajou  is  of  a  pale  rusty  hue,  lighter  beneath, 
and  about  the  shoulders ;  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
outsides  of  the  limbs,  and  of  the  tail,  blackish ;  the 
face  is  reddish  brown,  and  covered  with  hair. 


Genus  CALLITHRIX.— Cuvier, 

Generic  character.  Facial  angle  60  degrees ;  head 
small  and  rounded ;  ears  large,  misshapen ;  tail  some- 
what longer  than  the  body,  covered  with  short  hair, 
and  not  prehensile;  body  slender,  in  proportion  to 
its  size. 


THE  SQUIRREL  MONKEY. 

Callithrix  Sciureus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  I.    Fig.  9. 

This  species  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,  not  much 
bigger  than  a  squirrel ;  its  colour  is  of  a  bright  gold 
yellow,  with  orange  coloured  hands  and  feet;  the 
head  is  round ;  the  nose  blackish ;  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes  of  a  flesh  colour ;  the  ears  are  hairy  and  ill 
formed;  the  under  parts  are  whitish;  and  the  tail 
very  long,  with  a  black  tip. 

This  singular  little  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Cayenne,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
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Genus  AOTUS. — Humboldt. 

Generic  character.  Head  large  and  round ;  muzzle 
short;  eyes  very  large  and  approaching;  nostrils 
separated  by  a  very  thin  partition ;  ears  small ;  tail 
as  long  as  the  body,  covered  with  hair,  but  not  p^re- 
hensile. 


THE  DOUROUCOULL 

Actus  Trivirgatus. —  Geoffroy. 

Plate  L    Fig.  10. 

This  animal  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  all  the 
four-handed  tribe.  The  hair  of  its  body  is  gray, 
mixed  with  white,  and  exhibits  a  silvery  lustre  in 
the  sun ;  and  it  has  a  brown  line  passing  down  the 
back.  The  breast,  abdomen,  and  inner  sides  of  the 
limbs  are  of  a  yellowish  orange  colour,  inclining  to 
brown.  The  forehead  has  three  diverging  lines  of 
black ;  the  face  is  covered  with  blackish  hairs,  and 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  tiger 
cat.  The  eyes  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  of  great 
magnitude,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal. 
The  mouth  is  surrounded  with  short,  white,  bristly 
hairs.  The  palms  of  the  hands  are  white.  The  tail 
is  very  handsome  and  bushy,  and  about  half  as  long 
again  as  the  body,  same  colour  as  the  back,  with  a 
black  point.  There  is  no  appearance  of  external 
ears,  but,  on  separating  the  hairs,  two  large  cavities 
are  found,  which  are  the  organs  of  hearing.  The 
length  of  the  body,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  is  nine 
inches  and  a  half. 
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Genus  PITHECIA. 

Generic  character.  Facial  angle  60  degrees ;  ears 
rounded ;  tail  a  little  longer  than  the  body,  not  pre* 
hensile,  and  covered  with  long  hair ;  feet  with  five 
toes ;  nails  short  and  sharp. 


THE  FOX  TAILED  MONKEY. 

PiTHXCiA  RuFiVENTER. — Desinarest. 

Plate  II.     Fig.  3. 

The  fox-tailed  monkey  is  an  animal  of  a  remarkable 
appearance,  and  above  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat. 
Its  colour  is  of  a  dusky  brown,  with  a  slight  rusty 
tinge  through  it,  except  on  the  head  and  face ;  from 
the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  chin  it  is  black,  being  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  and  naked ;  the  face  is  surrounded 
by  white  downy  hair,  which  rises  on  each  side  of  the 
forehead  like  a  wig,  thin  towards  the  top,  but 
extremely  large  and  bushy  at  the  cheeks  and  below 
them,  but  does  not  meet  beneath  the  chin,  leaving 
a  bare  space,  as  if  it  were  shaven,  and  giving  a 
singular  aspect  to  the  face.  The  eyes  are  large,  and 
the  ears  are  round  and  flat ;  the  hands  and  feet  are 
furnished  with  sharpish  claws ;  the  tail  is  equal  to 
the  body  in  length,  and  even  thicker  and  more  brushy 
than  that  of  a  fox.  The  tusks  of  this  species  are 
remarkably  large  for  the  size  of  the  animal.  It 
inhabits  French  Guiana.  This  is  the  Garqui  of 
Buffbn:  he  figures  another  variety  of  the  same  animal, 
which  he  calls  the  Singe  de  Nuity  more  shaggy  and 
tufted  in  its  fur. 
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Genus  JACCHUS. — Desmarest. 

Generic  character.  Facial  angle  50  degrees ;  head 
round  ;  muzzle  short ;  occiput  prominent ;  tail  longer 
than  the  body,  soft,  and  entirely  covered  with  hair ; 
feet  with  five  toes ;  the  thumb  of  the  anterior  hands 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  fingers,  and  not  oppo* 
sable;  nails  very  long,  compressed,  arched,  and 
pointed. 


THE  STRIATED  MONKEY. 

Jacchus  Vulgaris. — Desmarest. 

The  striated  jacchus  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  its  head  and  body  being  hardly  twelve 
inches  in  length ;  it  has  a  very  long  tuft  of  ash 
coloured  hairs  before  and  behind  the  ears ;  its  face  is 
naked,  and  of  a  dull  flesh  colour ;  its  ears  large,  and 
shaped  very  like  the  human ;  the  body  is  beautifully 
marked  with  alternate  transverse  bars  of  ash  colour 
and  black.  Shoulders  brownish  red;  tail  long,  bushy, 
and  marked  with  alternate  rings  of  ash  colour  and 
black ;  its  nails  are  sharp,  and  its  fingers  resemble 
the  claws  of  a  squirrel. 

This  beautiful  little  animal  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
and  feeds  on  fruits,  vegetables,  insects,  and  snails, 
aild  is  said  to  be  fond  of  fish. 

United  Care^ 

•We  have  an  amusing  account  of  the  united  care 
and  attention  paid  by  two  striated  monkeys  to  their 
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offspring,  born  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris.  On  the  27th  April,  1819,  the 
fema^le  brought  three  young  ones,  a  male  and  two 
females.  They  instantly  attached  themselves  to  their 
mother,  embracing  her  closely,  and  hiding  themselves 
in  her  fur.  However,  previously  to  their  sucking, 
she  cruelly  deprived  one  of  them  of  life,  and  cut  its 
head  off.  The  two  others  took  the  breast,  and  from 
that  moment  the  mother  bestowed  on  them  the 
natural  attention  of  a  parent,  and  her  cares  were 
shared  by  the  father.  When  the  female  was  fatigued 
by  carrying  the  young  ones,  she  would  approach  the 
male,  and  send  forth  a  little  plaintive  cry,  and 
immediately  the  latter  would  take  them  with  his 
hands,  and  place  them  under  him,  or  on  his  back, 
where  they  held  fast,  and  thus  he  would  carry  them 
about  until  they  shewed  uneasiness  for  wai^t  of  suck, 
when  he  returned  them  to  the  female,  who,  afler 
satisfying  their  wants,  got  rid  of  them  again  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  principal  burden  of  the  care  of  the 
young  devolved  upon  the  male.  The  mother  did 
not  evince  for  them  that  degree  of  tenderness  and 
affection,  so  usual  in  the  females  of  most  species. 


THE  FAIR  MONKEY. 

Jacchus  Argentatus. —  Geoffroy. 

Generic  character.  The  fair  monkey  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  tribe.  Its  head  is  small  and 
round ;  its  face  and  hands  are  of  the  most  vivid 
scarlet,  so  much  so,  that  it  has  more  the  appearance 
of  art  than  nature.  Its  body  and  limbs  are  covered 
with  long  hairs  of  the  purest  white,  of  a  shining  and 
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sUvery  brightness  ;  the  tail  is  long,  of  ajdeep  chests 
nut  colour,  very  glistening,  and  considerably  longer 
than  the  body.  This  animal  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  striated  monkey.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
South  America,  and  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 

A  Treacherous  Husband, 

The  following  circumstance,  exhibiting  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  fair  monkey,  was  communicated  to  Mr 
Bewick  by  the  present  Sir  John  Trevelyan  of  Wal- 
Hngton  and  Nettlecome,  in  June,  1809. 

**  Pug  was  a  gentleman  of  excellent  humour,  and 
adored  by  the  crew ;  and,  to  make  him  perfectly 
happy,  as  they  imagined,  they  procured  him  a  wife* 
For  some  weeks,  he  was  a  devoted  husband,  and 
shewed  her  every  attention  and  respect.    He  then 
grew  cool,  and  became  jealous  of  any  kind  of  civility 
shewn  her  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  began  to 
use  her  with  much  cruelty.    His  treatment  made 
her  wretched  and  dull ;  and  she  bore  the  spleen  of 
her  husband  with  that  fortitude  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  female   sex  of  the  human  species. 
And  pug,  like  the  lords  of  the  creation,  was  up  to 
deceit,    and  practised    pretended  kindness   to  his 
spouse,   to   effect  a  diabolical  scheme,   which  he 
seemed  to  premeditate.     One  morning,  when  the 
sea  ran  very  high,  he  seduced  her  alofl,  and  drew 
her  attention  to  an  object  at  some  distance  from  the 
yard-arm ;  her  attention  being  fixed,   he  all  of  a 
sudden  applied  his  paw  to  her  rear,  and  canted  her 
into  the  sea,  where  she  fell  a  victim  to  his  cruelty. 
Tbb  seemed  to  afford  him  high  gratification,  for  he 
descended  in  great  spirits." 

F 
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RED  TAILED  MONKEY. 

Jacchus  CEdipus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  II.    Fig.  4. 

This  is  a  species  of  uncommon  beauty.  Its  size 
is  about  that  of  a  large  squirrel.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  and 
the  under  parts  and  limbs  are  white.     The  face  is 
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room,  while  these  picturesque  animals  were  engaged 
in  a  high  dance,  upon  which  they  forgot  all  decorum, 
and  sprung  to  the  booty. 

Instance  of  Extreme  Affection, 

Forbes  mentions,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs,  that, 
while  on  a  shooting  party,  one  of  his  friends  killed  a 
female  monkey,  and  carried  her  to  his  tent,  which 
was  soon  surrounded  by  forty  or  fifty  of  the  tribe, 
who  made  a  great  noise,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
attack  the  aggressor.  When,  however,  he  presented 
his  fowlingpiece,  they  retreated,  being  fully  sensible 
of  its  dreadful  effects,  which  exnerience  had  taught 
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orders,  and  proceed  with  the  same  regularity  that 
men  do  on  the  like  occasions.  Cardinal  Polignac, 
who  was  sent  ambassador  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
in  order  to  support  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  against  Stanislaus,  had  oflen  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  these  creatures  engage.  He  tells  us, 
that  they  gave  the  word  of  command  for  the  onset, 
by  a  sort  of  shriek,  when  they  advanced  in  regular 
companies,  each  headed  by  its  particular  chief;  and 
on  meeting,  these  chiefs  engaged  in  combat  with 
the  most  desperate  fury. 

Thievish  Habits. 

A  monkey,  which  was  kept  on  board  a  frigate, 
was  the  favourite  of  all  on  board,  but  the  midship* 
men.  This  animal  knew  well  of  a  large  store  of 
apples  being  in  a  locker  in  the  ward-room,  which 
was  kept  constantly  secure,  in  consequence  of  his 
propensity  for  plundering  it.  He,  however,  fell 
upon  ways  and  means  to  secure  his  booty.  He 
proci^red  a  piece  of  wadding,  swung  himself  from 
the  stern  gallery  by  one  hand,  and,  with  this  in  the 
other,  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  ward-room 
window;  and,  after  carefully  picking  out  all  the 
broken  pieces  of  glass,  made  his  entree^  where  he 
gorged  himself  so  fully,  that  he  was  unable  to  effect 
his  retreat  by  the  place  where  he  entered.  He  was 
caught  in  the  fact,  and  soundly  flogged. 

Odd  Defence. 

A  singular  piece  of  ingenuity  was  practised  by  a 
monkey,    in    defending    himself  against  fire-arms. 

This  animal  belonged  to  Captain  M ,  of  the 

navy,  who  had  also  another  small  monkey,  of  which 
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he  was  very  fond,  from  its  lively  playfulness.  The 
large  monkey  was  often  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  could  not  be  driven  from  his  cabin,  without 
blazing  at  him  with  a  pistol,  loaded  with  powder  and 
currant  jelly, — a  discharge  which  produced  a  painful 
and  very  fearfiil  effect-  The  old  monkey  was  at 
first  astounded  at  the  sight  of  the  weapon^  which 
stung  him  so  sore,  that  he  at  last  learned  a  mode  of 
defence;  and,  snatching  up  the  little  favourite 
monkey,  used  to  interpose  him  as  a  shield  between 
the  pistol  and  his  body. 

Farce  and  Tragedy. 

It  was  probably  the  mona,  or  varied  monkey,  of 
which  an  amusing,  though  tragical,  account  is  given 
by  Le  Vaillant.  In  one  of  his  excursions,  he  killed 
a  female  monkey,  which  carried  a  young  one  on  her 
back.  The  young  one  continued  to  cling  to  her 
dead  parent,  till  they  reached  their  evening  quarters; 
and  the  assistance  of  a  negro  was  even  then  required 
to  disengage  it.  No  sooner,  however,  did  it  feel 
itself  alone,  than  it  darted  towards  a  wooden  block, 
on  which  was  placed  the  wig  of  Le  Vaillant's  father. 
To  this  it  clung  most  pertinaciously  by  its  fore 
paws;  and  such  was  the  force  of  this  deceptive 
instinct,  that  it  remained  in  the  same  position  for 
about  three  weeks,  all  this  time  evidently  mistaking 
the  wig  for  its  mother.  It  was  fed,  from  time  to 
time,  with  goat's  milk ;  and,  at  length,  emancipated 
itself  voluntarily,  by  quitting  the  fostering  care  of 
the  peruke.  The  confidence  which  it  ere  long 
assumed,  and  the  amusing  familiarity  of  its  manners, 
soon  rendered  it  a  favourite  with  the  family.  The 
unsuspecting  naturalist  had,  however,  introduced  a 
f2 
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wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  into  his  dwelling;  for,  one 
morning,  on  entering  his  chamber,  the  door  of 
which  had  been  imprudently  left  open,  he  beheld 
his  young  favourite  making  a  hearty  breakfast  on  a 
very  noble  collection  of  insects.  In  the  first  transports 
of  his  anger,  he  resolved  to  strangle  the  monkey  in 
his  arms;  but  his  rage  immediately  gave  way  to 
pity,  when  he  perceived  that  the  crime  of  its 
voracity  had  carried  the  punishment  along  with  it. 
In  eating  the  beetles,  it  had  swallowed  several  of 
the  pins  on  which  they  were  transfixed.  Its  agony^ 
consequently,  became  great ;  and  all  his  efforts  were 
unable  to  preserve  his  life. 

Genus  INDRIS. — Lacepede, 

Generic  character.  Incitory  teeth  \\  canines 
\\\  grinders  ^;  total  32;  the  superior  incisory 
teeth  are  united  by  pairs;  the  external  inferior 
ones  broadest;  the  grinders  have  a  tuberculated 
crown ;  two  mammae,  which  are  pectoral ;  the  head 
long  and  triangular ;  posterior  members  rather  long ; 
first  finger  of  the  hind  feet  next  the  thumb,  termi- 
nated by  a  sharp  reflected  nail ;  tail,  when  it  exists^ 
not  prehensile. 


THE  SHORT  TAILED  INDRIS. 

Indris  Brevicaudatus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  II.    Fig.  5. 

This  is  an  animal  of  considerable  size,  measuring 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  when  standing  erect. 
The  face  is  lengthened,  and  much  the  shape  of  a 
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dog's ;  the  ears  rather  short,  and  somewhat  tufted ; 
the  face,  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  rump,  are 
white.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a 
blackish  hue.  The  fur  is  silky  and  thick-set,  and, 
in  some  parts,  of  a  curly  or  crisped  appearance. 
The  nails  in  this  species  are  flat,  but  pointed  at  the 
ends ;  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  tail.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  mild  and  gentle  animal,  and  to  be 
sometimes  trained  to  the  chase,  like  a  dog,  when 
young,  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  of  which 
island  it  is  a  native.  Its  voice  resembles  an  infant's 
cry.  In  its  native  island,  it  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Indri,  which  is  said  to  signify,  <<  the  man 
of  the  wood." 

Genus  LEMUR. — Linn^us. 

Generic  character,  Incisory  teeth  |f;  canine 
teeth  ^;  grinders  ^;  total  32;  upper  incisory 
teeth  united  in  pairs ;  lower  ones  long  and  inclined ; 
the  grinders,  with  a  blunt  tubercle  on  their  crown ; 
head  long,  triangular,  with  a  slender  muzzle;  the 
ears  are  short  and  rounded ;  low,  pectoral  mammae ; 
the  fourth  toe  of  the  feet  is  larger  than  the  otliers ; 
the  tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  covered  with  hair, 
and  not  prehensile :  hair  soft  and  woolly. 


THE  MACACO;  or,  RUFFED  LEMUR. 

Lemur  Macaco. — Linnseus. 

Plate  II.     Fig.  8. 

The  macaco  inhabits  the  woods  of  Madagascar, 
and  some  others  of  the  Indian  islands ;  and,  unlike 
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its  congeners,  is  said  to  be  of  a  fierce  disposition,  and 
extremely  difficult  to  tame.  Buffon  describes  this 
animal  under  the  name  of  Vari,  from  its  colours 
frequently  consisting  of  a  patched  distribution  of 
black  and  white ;  which  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  an  accidental  variety,  its  natural  colour  having 
been  described  by  later  naturalists  as  entirely  black. 
Its  voice  is  said  to  be  uncommonly  shrill,  which  it 
frequently  exerts,  in  the  manner  of  the  preacher 
monkey,  which  we  have  described  at  page  74. 

Edwards  mentions  a  tame  one,  as  being  "  a  very 
sociable,  gentle,  harmless  natured  animal,  not  having 
the  cunning,  mischievousnessi  or  malice,  of  the 
monkey  kind." 

Worshippers  of  the  Sun, 

The  idea  which  has  prevailed,  that  the  ruffed 
lemur  has  some  obscure  notion  of  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  he  pays  his  adoration, 
has  indeed  little  foundation  or  probability,  though 
the  circum^nce  that  has  given  rise  to  it  is  rather 
of  a  singular  nature.  Several  observers  have  re- 
marked, that  these  animals  place  themselves  opposite 
to  the  sun,  and  seem  to  admire  or  rejoice  at  the 
sight  of  it.  They  are  said  to  sit  down,  and  stretch 
out  their  hands,  while  they  direct  their  eyes  to  this 
luminary ;  and  also  to  turn  themselves  towards  the 
sun,  at  its  rising  and  setting,  as  well  as  at  several 
other  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  for  whole 
hours  at  a  time. 

Sonnini  assures  us,  that  he  has  observed  these 
practices,  in  a  ruffed  lemur,  at  Cayenne,  which  had 
been  brought  thither  in  a  vessel  from  Moluccas. 
It  is  probable  that  this  custom  may  proceed  from  the 
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circumstance,  that  this  animal  is  of  a  very  chillj 
constitution,  and  therefore  wishes  to  warm  himself 
with  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun.  Bufibn  kept  a 
ruffed  lemur  for  several  years,  in  Burgundy,  that 
always  sat  very  close  to  the  fire,  aud  stretched  out 
his  arms  towards  it,  like  a  human  being,  to  warm 
himself. 


Genus  LORIS, —  Geoffroy. 

Generic  character,  Incisory  teeth  J ;  canine 
teeth  W ;  grinders  ^ ;  total  36  ;  upper  incisory 
teeth  very  small,  and  separated  in  the  middle; 
grinders,  with  sharp-pointed  crowns ;  head  round ; 
muzzle  reflected ;  nose  rather  long ;  eyes  very  large ; 
ears  short  and  hairy;  pectoral  mammse,  four  in 
number ;  without  a  tail. 


THE  SLENDER  LORIS. 

LoRis  Gracilis. —  Geoffroy. 

•  Plate  IL    Fig.  6. 

This  remarkable  quadruped  has  been  confounded 
by  many  naturalists  with  the  slow  lemur;  but  its 
manners  and  physical  character  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  slow 
lemur,  its  body  very  slender,  and  its  limbs  remarka- 
bly thin ;  and,  like  it,  totally  destitute  of  a  tail,  or 
even  the  rudimentary  process  of  one,  except  in  the 
skeleton ;  and  totally  unlike  the  other  in  its  habits. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  lively,  vivacious,  and  agile*  It 
is  of  a  mouse  colour,  inclining  to  yellow. 
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Genus  GALAGO. — Geoffroy. 

Generic  eharcuiter,  Incisory  teeth  f  or  ^  the 
lower  ones  generally  horizontal;  canine  teeth  W\ 
grinders  ^^;  ears  very  long,  membranous,  and 
naked ;  eyes  large,  and  approaching  ;  hind  legs  long ; 
tail  very  long,  not  prehensile;  with  two  pectoral 
mammae. 

THE  GREAT  GALAGO. 

Galago  Crassicaudatus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  II.    Fig.  7. 

The  fur  of  the  great  galago  is  of  a  grayish  red ; 
the  ears  are  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  head ;  the 
tail  greatly  tufled.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit, 
and  inhabits  Senegal. 

The  galago  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  lives  on  insects, 
and  has  much  the  manners  of  the  monkey  tribe.  It  is 
exceedingly  agile,  living  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
where  it  catches  insects  with  its  hands,  and  speedily 
devours  them.  They  also  live  upon  the  gugi-senegal, 
and  are  very  numerous  in  the  forests,  where  the  trees 
which  produce  this  gum  are  found.  The  natives  of 
Senegal  make  this  animal  an  article  of  food. 

Genus  TARSIUS.— Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  Incisory  teeth  J,  equal  ; 
canine  teeth  W^  small;  grinders  ff;  total  34; 
muzzle  very  short ;  ears  large  and  naked ;  the  hinder 
legs  very  long,  the  tarsus  being  three  times  the 
length  of  the  metatarsus ;  the  tail  is  very  long. 
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THE  WOOLLY  TARSIUS. 

Tarsius  Spectrum. — Geoflfroy. 

Plate  IL     Fig.  10. 

This  animal  is  described  by  Sonnerat  as  being 
one  foot  nine  inches  in  length,  from  the  nose  to  the 
tail :  the  tail  itself  being  nine  inches.  It  is  of  a  pale 
rust  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  beneath ; 
the  tail  being  of  a  bright  rusty  hue.  The  fur  is 
extremely  sofl  and  crisped,  and  of  a  deeper  colour 
on  the  region  of  the  loins ;  the  face  is  black ;  the 
ears  small ;  the  eyes  large,  and  of  a  greenish  gray ; 
the  feet  have  five  fingers,  with  long  claws,  except 
the  thumbs,  which  have  rounded  nails.  This  curious 
animal  inhabits  the  island  of  Amboyna,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Genus  CHEIROMYS. 
Generic  character,     Incisory  teeth  |,  strong ;  no 
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has  been  referred  to  that  genus,  both  by  Pennant . 
and  Gmelin,  in  his  editions  of  the  Sy sterna  Naturm 
of  LinruBus"  M.  Sonnerat,  its  first  describer,  says, 
is  allied  to  the  macaucos,  the  squirrels,  and  the 
monkeys.  Its  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  is  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  ;  and  the  tail  is  about  the' 
same  length.  The  ordinary  colour  of  this  animal  is 
pale  rusty  brown,  mixed  with  black  and  gray ;  on  the 
head,  round  the  eyes,  and  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  the  rusty  brown  prevails,  with  a  blackish  cast 
on  the  back  and  limbs ;  the  tail  is  entirely  black ; 
the  sides  of  the  head,  the  neck,  lower  jaw,  and  the 
belly,  are  grayish ;  there  are  also  a  kind  of  woolly 
hairs  of  this  colour,  two  or  three  inches  in  lengthy 
scattered  over  the  whole  body;  the  thighs  and 
legs  have  a  reddish  cast ;  the  black  prevails  on  the 
feet,  which  are  covered  with  hairs  of  that  colour ; 
the  head  is  shaped  like  that  of  a  squirrel ;  the  ears 
are  round,  large,  and  naked,  resembling  those  of  a 
bat,  and  of  a  black  colour.  The  feet  are  long,  and 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  tarsier ;  the  thumbs, 
or  anterior  toes,  of  the  hind  feet,  are  short,  and 
furnished  with  flat  round  nails,  as  in  the  macacos ; 
but  the  principal  character  of  the  animal  consists  in 
the  extraordinary  structure  of  the  fore  feet,  which 
have  the  two  middle  toes  of  an  uncommon  length, 
most  extremely  thin,  and  perfectly  naked,  except  at 
their  base  ;  all  the  claws  on  the  fore  feet  are  sharp 
and  crooked.  It  is  a  timid  animal,  can  scarcely 
see  distinctly  by  day,  and  its  eyes,  which  are  of  an 
ochre  colour,  resemble  those  of  an  owl. 

The  aye-aye  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  where  it 
inhabits  the  woods,  and  is  an  extremely  rare  animal ; 
it  is  supposed  to  feed  on  fruits,  insects,  &c.  The 
native  name  of  this  animal  is  aye^ye^  which  is  taken 
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from  the  sound  of  its  voice,  resembling  that  word 
twice  repeated. 


Genus  PHYLLOSTOMA — Geoffroy. 

Generic  character.  Incisory  teeth  ^,  pressed  close 
between  the  canine  teeth,  the  intermediate  being  the 
largest ;  canine  teeth  W\  cheek  teeth  ^ ;  total  32 ; 
the  nose  supporting  two  membranous  crests,  one  like 
a  leaf,  and  the  other  like  a  horse-shoe ;  ears  large, 
naked,  not  united ;  auricle  internal ;  tail  and  inter- 
femoral  membrane  varying  in  the  different  species ; 
tongue  furnished  with  sharp  horny  prickles. 


THE  SPECTRE  PHYLLOSTOMA;  or, 
SPECTRE  VAMPYRE. 

PHYLLOSTOMA  Spectrum, — Gcoffroy. 

This  frightful  looking  animal,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  bat  tribe,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  like  many  others  of  its 
congeners.  M.  de  Condamine  says, — "  The  bats, 
which  suck  the  blood  of  horses,  mules,  and  even  men, 
when  not  guarded  against>  by  sleeping  under  the 
shelter  of  a  pavilion,  are  a  scourge  to  most  of  the  hot 
countries  of  America."  He  asserts,  that,  in  his  time,  at 
Boria,  and  several  other  places,  in  certain  situations, 
they  had  even  destroyed  the  breed  of  great  cattle 
introduced  there  by  the  missionaries. 

We  are  assured  by  Mr  Foster,  that  this  animal  is 
very  numerous  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  where  he  has 
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seen  them  hanging,  like  swarmg  of  bees^  in  clusters) 
and  not  fewer  than  five  hundred  of  them^  suspended 
from  trees,  some  by  their  fore  feet,  and  others  by 
their  hind  legs. 

Tlie  length  of  the  body  of  the  spectre  vampyre  is 
about  six  inches;  and  the  extent  of  its  wings> 
upwards  of  two  feet 

A  Nightly  Assassin, 

Be  thott  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  irom  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell ! 

Shakespea&e. 

Captain  Stedman,  in  his  Narrative  of  a  Five  years* 
Eocpedition  against  the  revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam^ 
relates,  that,  on  awaking  about  four  o'clock  one 
morning  in  his  hammock,  he  was  extremely  alarmed 
at  finding  himself  weltering  in  congealed  blood,  and 
without  feeling  any  pain  whatever.  "  The  mystery 
was,"  says  Captain  Stedman, "  that  I  had  been  bitten 
by  the  vampyre,  or  spectre  of  Guiana,  which  is  also 
called  the  flying  dog  of  New  Spain ;  and,  by  the 
Spaniards,  perrovolador.  This  is  no  other  than  a 
bat  of  monstrous  size,  that  sucks  the  blood  from  men 
and  cattle,  while  they  are  fast  asleep,  even  sometimes 
till  they  die ;  and,  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
proceed  is  truly  wonderful,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a  distinct  account  of  it.  Knowing,  by  instinct,  thai 
the  person  they  intend  to  attack  is  in  a  sound 
slumber,  they  generally  alight  near  the  feet,  where, 
while  the  creature  continues  fanning  with  his  enor- 
mous wings,  which  keeps  one  cool,  he  bites  a  piece 
out  of  the  tip  of  the  great  toe,  so  very  small,  indeed^ 
that  the  head  of  a  pin  could  scarcely  be  received 
into  the  wound,  which  is,  consequently,  not  painful ; 
yet,  through  this  orifice>  he  continues  ta  suck  the 
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Uood»  until  he  is  obliged  to  diegorge.  He  then 
begins  agftin>  and  thus  continues  sucking,  and  dis- 
gorging, until  he  is  scarcely  able  to  fly,  and  the 
sufferer  has  often  been  known  to  pass  from  time  to 
eternity.  Cattle  they  generally  bite  in  the  ear,  but 
Always  in  places  where  the  blood  flows  spontaneously. 
Having  applied  tobacco  ashes,  as  the  best  remedy, 
and  washed  the  gore  from  myself  and  hammock,  I 
observed  several  small  heaps  of  congealed  blood,  all 
round  the  place  where  I  had  lain,  upon  the  ground ; 
on  examining  which,  the  surgeon  judged  that  I  had 
lost,  at  least,  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood.'' 

mutinied  Levity. 

*<  Some  years  ago,"  says  Mr  Watson,  "  I  went  to 
the  river  Paumaron,  with  a  Scotch  gentleman,  by 
name  Tarbet.  We  hung  our  hammocks  in  the 
thatched  loft  of  a  planter's  house.  Next  morning, 
I  heard  this  gentleman  muttering  in  his  hammock,  ' 
and  now  and  then  letting  fall  an  imprecation  or  two, 
just  about  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been  saying 
bis  morning  prayers.  ^  What  is  the  matter,  sir?' 
$md  I,  softly :  '  is  any  thing  amiss?'  <  What's  the 
matter  ?'  answered  he,  surlily :  *  why,  the  vampyres 
have  been  sucking  me  to  death.'  As  soon  as  there 
was  light  enough,  I  went  to  his  hammock,  and  saw 
it  much  stained  with  blood.  <  There,'  said  he, 
thrusting  his  foot  out  of  the  hammock,  <  see  how 
these  infernal  imps  have  been  drawing  my  life's 
blood.'  On  examining  his  foot,  I  found  the  vampyre 
bad  ta{^ed  his  great  toe.  There  was  a  wound 
iMMsewliat  less  than  that  made  by  a  leech.  The 
blood  was  still  oozing  from  it.  I  conjectured  he 
might  h»v©  lost  from  te»  to  tw4ve  punces  of  blood. 
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Whilst  examining  it,  I  think  I  put  him  into  a  worse 
humour,  by  remarking,  that  a  European  surgeon 
would  not  have  been  so  generous,  as  to  have  blooded 
him,  without  making  a  charge.  He  looked  up  in 
mj  face,  but  did  not  say  a  word.  I  saw  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  I  had  better  have  spared  this  piece  of 
ill-timed  levity."* 


Genus  VESPERTILIO LiNNiEus. 

Generic  character.  Incisory  teeth  ^ ;  the  upper 
ones  separated  in  pairs,  cylindrical,  and  pointed,  the 
lower  very  close,  with  two  cutting  lobes  directed 
forward ;  canine  teeth  W ;  cheek  teeth  ^,  ff ,  or 
^ ;  total  from  32  to  36  ;  the  anterior  teeth  simply 
conical,  the  posterior  having  several  sharp  points  or 
prominences ;  the  nose  simple,  without  membranous 
appendage,  ridge,  or  furrow;  ears  lateral  and  dis- 
tinct, internal  ears  visible ;  index  finger  with  but 
one  phalanx,  the  middle  with  three,  the  annular  and 
little  finger  with  two ;  tail  not  exceeding  the  inter- 
femoral  membrane ;  sebaceous  glands  under  the 
skin  of  the  face,  assuming  different  forms  and 
dimensions,  in  the  various  species. 


THE  COMMON  BAT. 

Vespertilio  Murinus. — Linnaeus. 

This  well  known  little  animal  is  about  the  size  of 
a  small  mouse,  and  measures  nearly  nine  inches, 

*  Wateaton's  Wcmdarings  tn  SouA  America,  p.  176. 
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from  the  tip  of  the  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other, 
whe^i  they  are  expanded.  The  ears  are  short,  and 
have  each  a  small  inner  valve.     The  eyes  are  very 
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when  they  exhibited  evidentisigns  of  life ;  but  I  could 
discover  no  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  azotic  gas, — 
from  which  I  was  led  to  conclude,  that  the  tempe- 
rature was  too  low  for  the  exhalation  of  this  gas.  i 
repeated  these  experiments  at  different  temperatures 
successively  raised  to  three  and  a  half  degrees,  wlien 
five  hundredths  of  carbonic  acid  gas  were  produced, 
although  the  torpidity  of  the  animals  was  equally  great. 
<<In  this  state  of  things,  I  repeated  the  experiments 
under  similar  circumstances,  only  removing  the  bats 
into  another  vessel,  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  when 
I  found  not  only  the  production  of  five  and  a  half 
hundredths  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  the  destruction 
of  six  hundredths  of  oxygen  gas.  Although  these 
two  small  quadrupeds  were  enclosed  in  common  air, 
their  profound  torpor*  prevented  them  altogether 
from  respiring ;  nor  could  that  swelling  and  sinking 
in  theit  sides  be  perceived,  which  are  occasioned  by 
the  inflation  and  collapse  of  the  lungs  during  respi- 
ration; neitlier  did  these  phenomena  occur  in  the 
open  air.  From  all  which,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
partial  consumption  of  oxygen  ^as  was  in  conse- 
quence of  its  absorption  by  the  skin.'* 

Predatory  Habits. 

The  bat,  like  many  other  animals,  is  capd)ie  of 
being  rendered  somewhat  tame.  Mr  White,  in  the 
Naturai  History  of  Selbome,  says, — "  I  was  much 
entertained  last  summer  with  a  tame  bat,  which 
would  take  flies  out  of  a  person's  hand.  If  you  gave 
it  any  thing  to  eat,  it  brought  its  wings  round  before 
the  mouth,  hovering  and  hiding  its  head,  in  the 
manner  of  birds  of  prey  when  they  feed.  The 
adroitness  it  shewed  in  shearing  off  the  wings  of 
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flies,  which  were  always  rejected,  was  worthy  of 
observation.  Insects  seemed  to  be  most  acceptable, 
though  it  did  not  refuse  raw  flesh  when  offered; 
so  that  the  notion,  that  bats  go  down  chimneys  and 
gnaw  men's  bacon,  seems  no  improbable  story." 

Live  JBats  found  in  the  centre  of  Trees, 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  1821,  a  woodman, 
engaged  in  splitting  timber  for  rail  posts,  in  the 
woods  close  by  the  \ske  at  Haining,  a  seat  of  Mr 
Pringle's,  in  Selkirkshire,  discovered,  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  wild  cherry  tree,  a  living  bat,  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  relieved  from 
its  entombment,  took  to  its  wings,  and  escaped.  In 
the  tree,  there  was  a  recess  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  animal;  but  all  around,  the  wood  was 
perfectly  sound,  solid,  and  free  from  any  fissure, 
through  which  the  atmospheric  air  could  reach  the 
animal. 

A  man  engaged  in  splitting  timber,  near  Kelsidl, 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  1826,  discovered,  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  pear  tree,  a  living  bat,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  which  he  foolishly  suffered  to 
escape,  from  fear,  being  fully  persuaded,  (with  the 
characteristic  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Cheshire,)  that  it  was  a  **  being  not  of  this 
world.*'  The  tree  presented  a  small  cavity  in  the 
centre,  where  the  bat  was  enclosed;  but  was  per,^ 
fectly  sound  and  solid  on  each  side. 

The  above  two  singular  facts  are  corroborative  of 
each  other.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  strange  colour  of  these  animals,  on  philosophical 
principles;  for,  no  doubt,  when  they  were  first 
immured,  they  must  have  been  of  the  natural  colour. 
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Doubtle«0,  while  here  enclosed,  they  must  have  been 
in  ft  state  of  torpor,  and,  consequently,  incafmble 
of  respiration;  so  that  the  red  colour  could  not 
depend  upon  the  oxygen  breathed  by  the  animal^ 
which  is  the  colowmg  {principle  of  blood  >a  ^U  red 
blooded  animals. 


Genus  EEINACEUS LiNNi^ijs, 

Generic  eharaeter*  Incisory  teeth  f ;  canines 
II ;  molars  f|;  total  34;  the  intermediate  upper 
incisory  teeth  separate,  and  are  of  a  cylindrical  shape; 
the  canine  teeth  are  smaller  than  tiie  grinders ;  the 
body  is  Uiick,  covered  with  prickles  on  the  back  and 
sides,  and  on  the  belly,  with  long  stiff  tubulate  hairs ; 
itlie  crown  of  the  head  high ;  the  muzzle  acute ;  the 
ears  are  of  a  medium  size,  and  somewhat  rounded ; 
the  toes  have  strong  n^dls ;  toil  very  short;  and  in 
some  species  none ;  the  mammae  are  ten  in  number 
*^8ix  of  them  pectoral,  and  four  ventraU 
^^^''^■ 

^<%^-^rK}^  THE  HEDGEHOG. 

Erinaceus  Europ-eus. — Linnaeus. 

Hedgehogs  are  inhabitants  of  most  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  and  frequent  hedgerows  and 
thickets.  They  feed  on  fruits,  roots,  snails,  insects^ 
and  also  on  Eesh.  We  are  surprised  to  see  some 
naturalists  of  the  present  day  deny  this  fact.  This 
iras  well  known  to  Buffon,  who  says,—"  They  Ate 
.caterpillars,  beetles,  and  worms,  and  were  alao  very 
£md  of  ilesJbiy  which  they  devoured  boiled  ior  raw." 
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Later  observation  proves  them  to  be  also  predatory 
animals,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  anecdote 
of  *<  a  poacher ;"  and  Mr  Woodcock,  surgeon,  Bury, 
Lancashire,  obtained  one  from  a  peasant,  which  was 
rolled  up,  and  had  in  its  mouth  a  toad,  the  head  of 
which,  and  one  of  the  legs,  were  entirely  consumed ; 
and  when  he  attempted  to  pull  it  away,  the  animal 
seemed  to  hold  the  firmer.  The  hedgehog  also 
feeds  on  eggs,  and  does  considerable  mischief  during 
the  breeding  season,  to  game.  They  have  been 
known  to  enter  a  hen-house,  drive  the  hen  off  her 
nest,  and  devour  the  eggs. 

The  hedgehog  lives  in  a  state  of  torpidity  during 
the  winter.  It  forms  a  warm  hybernaculum  of 
leaves  and  moss,  in  which  it  conceals  itself,  generally 
in  a  round  hole,  which  it  digs  at  the  root  of  a  hedge. 

That  the  hedgehog  climbs  trees,  and  disengages 
the  fruit,  which  they  attach  to  their  spines,  and 
carry  away  when  they  descend,  is  quite  a  fable; 
and  that  they  suck  cattle,  is  equally  absurd. 

Ingenuity  in  a  Hedgehog, 
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inotioii«  of  tbe  updiio  a  thort  ttme,  Mr  Lm^  «aw  it 
deliberately  creep  into  a  furze  bush,  where  the  shells 
of  several  eggs  were  strewed  around,  and  which 
had,  doubtless,  been  conveyed  thither  in  a  gioiilar 
manner* 

Prudent  Contrivance. 

Wo  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  that  a  citizea  of 
Cyzicus  thus  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good 
fQatliematlcian:  A  hedgehog  generally  has  its  bur- 
row open  in  various  points ;  and,  when  its  instinct 
warns  it  of  the  change  of  tlie  wind,  it  stops  up  the 
Aperture  towards  that  quarter.  The  citizen  alluded 
to,  becoming  aware  of  this  practice,  predicted  to 
what  point  the  wind  would  next  shift 

A  Poojck&r. 

In  1829,  a  labourer  of  the  name  of  Copland,  while 
abroad  in  the  fields  near  Terraugbty,  Dumfriesshire, 
overheard  a  sound,  which  convinced  him  that  a 
hare  was  at  hand,  and  in  jeopardy.  The  squeaking, 
however,  soon  ceased ;  and  the  man,  after  looking 
carefully  round,  came  upon  a  leveret,  which  was 
lying  dead  by  the  side  of  a  hedgehog.  The  enemy 
had  by  this  time  coiled  himself  into  a  ball;  but,  as 
appearances  indicated  that  he  had  both  bit  and 
Burlied  the  leveret,  Copland  was  so  enraged  at  his 
audacity,  that  he  took  the  top  of  his  axe,  and 
despatched  him  in  a  moment.  Young  hares  are  so 
extreniely  stupid;  even  after  they  leave  the  parent 
seat,  that  cats  and  weasels,  &c.  kill  many  of  them 
jevery  season ;  and  we  must  now,  it  appears,  add  the 
hedgehog  to  their  previously  formidable  list  of 
enemies.      Various   gazndceep^rs  have  frf quendy 
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told  My  that  ttiey  suspected  as  moefa)  though  wa 
nevei-  knew  an  instance  in  which  the  foot  was  so 
satififaGtorily  proved^  as  it  is  in  the  present* 

A  singular  TumspiL 

In  the  year  1799,  there  was  a  hedgehog  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  Sample,  of  the  Angel  Inn,  at 
Felton,  in  Northuinherland,  which  performed  th« 
duty  of  a  turnspit,  as  well,  in  all  respects,  as  thtf 
dog  of  that  denomination.  It  ran  about  the  house 
with  the  same  familiarity  as  any  other  domestic 
quadruped,  and  displayed  an  obedience^  till  then 
unknown  in  this  species  of  animaL 

Genus  TALPA.— LiKNJtetJS. 

Gmeriti  eharocter.  Incisory  teeth,  | ;  small,  placed 
Tcrtically  in  the  upper  jaw,  forming  an  arch)  and 
a  little  inclining  in  the  lower;  canine  teeth  \\^ 
triangular;  cheek  teeth  ^;  the  three  anterior  in 
the  upper,  and  the  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  smaller  than 
the  rest;  head  elongated;  eyes  extremely  small t 
no  external  ears;  pentadactykms ;  fore  feat  rery 
krge,  turned,  with  tiie  lower  edge  trenchant;  toes 
united  to  the  nails^  which  are  strong,  and  slightly 
arched ;  hinder  feet  weak* 

THE  MOLE. 

Talpa  Europ^a. — Linnaeus. 

The  form  of  this  creature's  body,  and  the  peculiar 
construction  of  its  fore  feet,  admirably  adapt  it  for 
the  purpose  of  making  its  way  through  the  earth, 
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which  it  does  with  astonishing  facility.  These  are 
quite  naked,  being  broad,  and  formed  extremely 
like  the  palms  of  human  hands.  They  have  five 
toes  on  each,  terminated  with  strong  nails,  very 
concave  on  the  under  side ;  and,  in  place  of  a  thumb, 
they  have  a  strong  bone  under  the  skin ;  the  hind 
feet  are  very  small,  with  five  slender  toes,  and  a  little 
thumb  on  the  inside.  Whenever  the  mole  happens 
to  be  surprised  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  dis- 
appears in  an  instant,  and  every  attempt  to  prevent 
it  from  reaching  its  subterraneous  retreat  would 
prove  abortive*  The  female  brings  forth  in  April, 
and  generally  produces  four  or  five  at  a  time. 

Moles  are  said  to  be  very  ferocious  animals.  We 
are  told  that  a  mole,  a  toad,  and  a  viper,  were  en- 
closed in  a  glass  case ;  the  mole  despatched  the  other 
two,  and  devoured  a  great  part  of  each. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  diinks  that  fanners  ought 
not  to  destroy  moles  ;  for  he  considers  them  of  much 
utility  in  spreading  manure.  He  say«,  "  If  a  hundred 
men  and  horses  were  employed  on  a  common  sized 
pasture  farm,  say  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand acres,  in  raising  and  driving  manure  for  a  top 
dressing  of  that  farm,  they  would  not  do  it  so  effec- 
tually, so  neatly,  or  so  equally,  as  the  natural  number 
of  moles  on  the  farm  would  do  for  themselves.*' 

The  smell  of  garlic  is  so  offensive  to  moles,  that, 
to  get  rid  of  them,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  introduce  a  few  heads  of  it  into  their  subterranean 
vaults. 

7%e  Mole  a  Suntnmer. 

The  following  remarkable  instance  of  moles  swim- 
ming is  related  by  Arthur  Bruce,  Esq.  in  the  Zm- 
ncBcm  Transactions: 
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"  On  visiting,"  says  Mr  Bruce,  "  the  Loch  of 
Clunie,  which  I  of);en  did,  I  observed  in  it  a  small 
island  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  from  the  nearest  land,  measured  to  be  so  upon 
the  ice.  Upon  the  island,  the  Earl  of  Airly,  the 
proprietor,  has  a  castle  and  small  shrubbery.  I 
remarked  frequently  the  appearance  of  fresh  mole 
casts,  or  hills.  I  for  some  time  took  them  for  those 
of  the  water  noouse,  and  one  day  asked  the  gardener 
if  it  was  so.  No,  he  said,  it  was  the  mole;  and  that 
he  had  caught  one  or  two  lately.  Five  or  six  years 
ago,  he  caught  two  in  traps;  and  for  two  years  after 
this  he  had  observed  none.  But,  about  four  years 
ago,  coming  ashore  one  summer's  evening  in  the 
dusk,  he  and  the  Earl  of  Airly's  butler,  they  saw  at 
a  short  distance  upon  the  smooth  water,  some  animal 
paddling  toveards  the  island.  They  soon  closed  with 
this  feeble  passenger,  and  found  it  to  be  the  common 
mole,  led  by  a  most  astonishing  instinct  from  the 
castle  hill,  the  nearest  point  of  land,  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  desert  island.  It  had  been,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  for  the  space  of  two  years  quite  free 
from  any  subterraneous  inhabitant ;  but  the  mole  has, 
for  more  than  a  year  past,  made  its  appearance  again, 
and  its  operations  I  have  since  been  witness  to." 


Genus  URSUS. 

Generic  character,  Incisory  teeth  ^ ;  canines  ^ ; 
molars  ^  to  -f ;  total  number  from  32  to  44 ;  the 
false  molars  are  very  small,  make  their  appearance 
late,  and  fall  out  early ;  body  thick,  and  covered 
with  strong  hair ;  the  ears  are  somewhat  long,  and 
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slightly  AcQthintited  $  toes,  five,  furnished  with  strong 
curved  claws,  destitute  of  retractility,  blunt  in  their 
edges,  and  more  calculated  for  climbing  trees  and 
burrowing  in  the  earth,  than  for  the  purposes  of 
prehension  or  destroying  other  animals ;  the  tail  is 
short ;  and  they  have  six  mammae,  two  of  which 
are  pectoral,  and  four  of  them  ventral. 

Bears  are  large  and  clumsy  animals,  with  thick 
litnbs^  Tlie  cartilage  of  their  nose  is  mobile*  They 
dig  cttves  for  their  residence,  where  they  pass  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  semi-torpidity,  and  witlK)Ut 
taking  any  aliment.  It  is  in  these  retreats,  in  the 
month  of  January,  that  the  female  brings  forth, 
generally  producing  two  at  a  birth. 


THE  BROWN  BEAR. 

Ursus  AiiCTos. — Linnaeus. 

The  brown  bear  was,  in  former  times,  am  inhabitant 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  is  now  completely 
extirpated  from  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Germany.  He  is  still  plentiful  in 
the  Alps,  and  in  the  higher  forests  of  Poland, 
Bohemia,  and  Russia,  and  is  found  in  vast  numbers, 
as  far  east  as  Kamtschatka  and  Japan.  There  is  a 
white  variety  of  this  species,  which  is  entirely 
different  from  the  Polar  bear,  and  is  to  be  met  with 
in  high  northern  latitudes. 

The  ordinary  size  of  the  brown  bear  is  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  two  feet  and  a  half 
high.  His  usual  colour  is  of  a  deep  brown,  which 
becomes  nearly  black  on  the  legs  and  feet.    The 
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forehead  rises  abruptly  from  behind  the  eyes,  and 
assumes  a  regular  convex  fomit  The  muzzle  is 
broad,  terminating  in  a  movable  extremity.  The 
upper  lip  is  capable  of  great  extension ;  and  the  eyes 
are  very  smalL 

The  brown  bear  is  a  solitary  animal ;  for  he  only 
remains  associated  with  his  mate  for  a  short  period^ 
and  then  retires  to  his  sequestered  retreat,  which  is 
usually  in  the  hole  of  a  rock,  the  cavity  of  a  tree,  or 
a  pit  in  the  earth,  which  the  animal  frequently  digs 
for  himsel£  He  sometimes  constructs  a  kind  of 
hut,  composed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  which  he 
lines  with  moss.  In  these  situations  he  continuea» 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  lethargic  state,  taking  no 
food,  but  subsisting  entirely  on  the  absorption  of 
the  fat  which  he  has  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
the  summer. 

Bears  seldom  attack  man,  unless  when  stimu- 
lated by  aggression ;  but,  if  irritated,  they  prove 
most  formidable  enemies  to  encounter.  They  are 
capable  of  climbing  trees  with  great  ease.  Bear- 
hunting  formed  a  favourite  amusement  in  former 
times  in  England,  and  is  still  practised  in  northern 
countries. 

The  principal  food  of  the   bear  is  roots,  and 
esculent  vegetables ;  but,  when  hungry,  he  will  also 
.  eat  flesh. 

The  modes  that  are  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
different  countries,  for  taking  or  destroying  bears, 
are  various.  Of  these,  the  following  appears  to  be 
the  most  remarkable :  In  consequence  of  the  well 
known  partiality  of  these  animals  for  honey,  the 
Russians  sometimes  fix  to  those  trees  where  bees 
are  hived,  a  heavy  log  of  wood,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
string;    When  the  unwieldy  creature  climbs  up,  to 
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get  at  the  hive,  he  finds  himself  interrupted  by  the 
log;  he  pushes  it  aside,  and  attempts  to  pass  it; 
but,  in  returning,  it  hits  him  such  a  blow,  that,  in  a 
rage,  he  flings  it  from  him  with  greater  force,  which 
makes  it  return  with  increased  violence;  and^he 
sometimes  continues  this,  till  he  is  either  killed,  or 
falls  from  the  tree. 

In  Lapland,  hunting  the  bear  is  often  undertaken 
by  a  single  man,  who,  having  discovered  the  retreat 
•of  the  animal,  takes  his  dog  along  with  him,  and 
advances  towards  the  spot.  The  jaws  are  tied 
round  with  a  cord,  to  prevent  his  barking ;  and  the 
•man  holds  the  other  end  of  this  cord  in  his  hand. 
As  soon  as  the  dog  smells  the  bear,  he  begins  to 
shew  signs  of  uneasiness,  and,  by  dragging  at  the 
•cord,  informs  his  master  that  the  object  of  his 
pursuit  is  at  no  great  distance.  When  the  Lap- 
lander, by  this  means,  discovers  on  which  side  the 
bear  is  stationed,  he  advances  in  such  a  direction, 
that  the  wind  may  blow  from  the  bear  to  him,  and 
not  the  contrary ;  for  otherwise,  the  animal  would, 
by  the  scent,  be  aware  of  his  approach,  though  not 
able  to  see  the  enemy,  being  blinded  by  sunshine. 
The  olfactory  organs  of  the  bear  are  exquisite. 
When  the  hunter  has  advanced  to  within  gunshot 
o£  the  bear,  he  fires  upon  him;  and  this  is  very 
easily  accomplished  in  autumn,  as  he  is  then  more 
fearless,  and  is  constantly  prowling  about  for  berries 
of  different  kinds,  on  which  he  feeds  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Should  the  man  chance  to  miss  his 
aim,  the  furious  beast  will  directly  turn  upon  him  in 
a  rage,  and  the  little  Laplander  is  obliged  to  take  to 
his  heels  with  all  possible  speed,  leaving  his  knapsack 
behind  him  on  the  spot.  The  bear,  coming  up  to 
^his,   seizes  upon  it>   biting  and  tearing  it  into  a 
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thousand  pieces.  While  he  is  thus  venting  hte 
fury,  the  Laplander,  who  is  generally  a  good  marks- 
man, re-loads  his  gun,  and  usually  destroys  him  at 
thf  second  shot :  if  not,  the  bear  in  most  cases^  run^ 
away. 

Bear-baiting  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  our 
ancestors.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  entertained  Queen 
Mary  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  ^t  Hatfield,  with 
a  grand  exliibition  of  "  bear-baiting,  with  which 
their  Highnesses  were  right  well  content."  Bear- 
baiting  was  part  of  the  amusement  of  Elizabeth, 
among  "  the  princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth 
castle.''  Rowland  White,  speaking  of  the  Queen, 
then  in  her  sixty-seventh  year,  says, — "Her  Majesty 
is  very  welL  This  day  she  appoints  a  Frenchman 
to  do  feats  upon  a  rope,  in  the  Conduit  Court. 
To-morrow  she  has  commanded  the  beais,  the  buU^ 
and  the  ape,  to  be  bajrted  in  the  tilt-yard.  Upoa 
Wednesday,  she  will  have  solemn  dauncing." 

The  office  of  chief  master  of  the  bear  was  held 
under  tlie  crown,  with  a  salary  of  16d.  per  diem. 
Whenever  the  king  chose  to  entertain  himself  or 
his  visitors  with  this  sport,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
master  to  provide  bears  and  dogs,  and  to  superintend 
the  baiting;  and  he  was  invested  with  unlimited 
authority  to  issue  commissions,  and  to  send  his 
officers  into  every  county  in  England,  who  were 
empowered  to  seize  and  take  away  any  bears,  bulls, 
or  dogs,  that  they  thought  meet,  for  liis  Majesty'^ 
service. 

The  latest  record,  by  which  this  diversion  was 

puUHcly  authorized,    is  a  grant  to  Sir   Saunders 

Duncombe,  October  H,  1561,  "ybr  the  wle practice 

wnd  profit  of  iJie  fighting  and  cornbating  of  wild  and 

h2 
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^mestic  beasts^  wiMn  the  realm  of  England^  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  years^ 

Occasional  exhibitions  of  this  kind  were  continued 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  are  told,  in  Johnston's  Sketches  of  Indict 
that  "  bears  will  often  continue  on  the  road,  in 
front  of  the  palanquin,  for  a  mile  or  two,  tumbling 
and  playing  all  sorts  of  antics,  as  if  they  were 
^taught  to  do  so.  I  believe  it  is  their  natural 
■disposition ;  for  they  certainly  are  the  most  amusing 
creatures  imaginable,  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  no 
^wonder  they  are  led  about  with  monkeys,  to 
amuse  mankind.  It  is  astonishing,  as  well  as 
ludicrous,  to  see  them  climb  rocks,  and  tumble,  or 
rather  roll,  down  precipices.  If  they  are  attacked 
by  a  person  on  horseback,  they  stand  erect  on  their 
'hind  legs,  shewing  a  fine  set  of  white  teeth,  and 
make  a  crackling  kind  of  noise.  If  the  horse  comes 
near  them,  they  try  to  catch  him  by  the  legs ;  and, 
If  they  miss  him,  they  tumble  over  and  over  several 
times.  They  -are  easily  speared  by  a  person 
mounted  on  horseback,  that  as  bold  enough  to  go 
near  them.** 

Expert  Climber. 

In  the  end  of  June,  1825,  a  tame  bear  took  a 
notion  of  climbing  up  the  scaffolding  placed  round 
a  brick  stalk,  erecting  by  Mr  G.  Johnstone,  at 
St  RoUox.  He  began  to  ascend  very  steadily, 
cautiously  exanvining,  as  he  went  along,  the  various 
joists,  to  see  if  they  were  secure.  He  at  length,  to 
the  infinite  amusement  and  astonishment  of  the 
workmen,  reached  the  summit  of  the  scaffolding, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.    Bruin  had  no 
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sooner  attained  the  object  of  his  wishes,  than  his 
physiognomy  exhibited  great  self-gratulation ;  and 
he  looked  about  him  with  much  complacency,  and 
inspected  the  building  operations  going  on.  The 
workmen  were  much  amused  with  their  novel 
visitor;  and  every  mark  of  civility  and  attention 
was  shewn  him,  which  he  very  condescendingly 
returned,  by  good-humouredly  presenting  them 
with  a  shake  of  his  paw.  A  lime  bucket  was  now 
hoisted,  in  order  to  lower  him  down;  and  the 
workmen,  with  all  due  courtesy,  were  going  to  assist 
him  into  it;  but  he  declined  their  attentions,  and 
preferred  returning  in  the  manner  he  had  gone  up. 
He  afterwards  repeated  the  visit. 

A  ferocious  Attaek. 

A  brown  bear,  which  was  presented  to  his  late 
Majesty,  George  the  Third,  while  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  kept  in  the  Tower.  By  the  carelessness  of  the 
servant,  the  door  of  the  den  was  left  open;  and 
the  keeper's  wife  happening  to  go  across  the  court 
at  the  same  time,  the  animal  flew  out,  seized  the 
woman,  threw  her  down,  and  fastened  upon  her 
neck,  which  he  bit ;  and,  without  offering  any  farther 
violence,  lay  upon  her,  sucking  the  blood  out  of  the 
wound.  Resistance  was  in  vain,  as  it  only  served  to 
irritate  the  brute;  and  she  must  inevitably  have 
perished,  had  not  her  husband  luckily  discovered 
her  situation.  By  a  sudden  blow,  he  obliged  the 
bear  to  quit  his  hold,  and  retire  to  his  den,  which  he 
did,  with  great  reluctance,  and  not  without  making 
a  second  attempt  to  come  at  the  woman,  who  was 
almost  dead,  through  fear  and  loss  of  blood.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that,  whenever  he  happened 
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to  see  her  aflerwards,  he  growled,  and  made  most 
violent  struggles  to  get  at  her.  The  Prince,  upon 
hearing  of  the  circumstance,  ordered  the  bear  to  be 
killed. 

Incident  at  Bear^Hunting, 

We  have  the  following  account  of  a  scene  at 
foear-hunting,  in  Scandinavia,  by  Mr  Lloyd.*  The 
manner  in  which  this  sport  is  performed,  is  by  a 
great  number  of  people  collecting,  and  forming  a 
circle,  which  graduaUy  closes,  and  forces  the  animals 
from  their  retreat.  A  hunting  match  of  this  kind 
is  termed  a  skalL    It  is  thus  narrated :  — 

"  The  bkall  to  which  this  anecdote  relates,  and  at 
which  Captain  Eurenius  himself  was  present,  took 
place  about  the  year  1790,  in  the  parish  of  Yestram, 
province  of  Wernersborg.  It  was  conducted  in  the 
usual  manner,  every  person  having  his  proper 
position  assigned  to  him.  One  man,  however,  an 
old  soldier,  who  was  attaclied  to  tlie  hallet,  or 
stationary  division  of  the  skall,  thought  proper  to 
place  himself  in  advance  of  tlie  rest,  in  a  narrow 
defile,  through  which,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  he  thought  it  probable  the  bear  would  pass. 
He  was  right  in  his  conjecture ;  for  the  animal  soon 
afterwards  made  his  a|)pearance,  and  faced  directly 
towards  him.  On  this,  he  levelled,  and  attempted 
to  discharge  his  piece ;  but,  owing  to  the  morning 
being  wet,  the  priming  had  got  damp,  and  the  gun 
missed  fire.  The  bear  was  now  close  upon  him, 
though  it  was  probable  tliat,  if  he  had  stepped  to  the 
one  side,  he  might  still  have  escaped ;  but,  instead 
of  adopting  this  prudent  course,  he  attempted  to 

•  Bdi  Sports  U  th£  North  of  Europe. 
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drive  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  to  which,  however,  no 
bayonet  was  attached,  down  the  throat  of  the 
enraged  brute.  This  attack  the  bear  parried  with 
the  skill  of  a  fencing-master ;  when,  after  wresting 
the  gun  out  of  the  hands  of  the  man,  he  quickly  laid 
him  prostrate. 

«  All  might  have  ended  well ;  for  the  bear,  after 
smelling  at  his  antagonist,  who  was  lying  motionless 
and  holding  his  breath,  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  left 
him  almost  unhurt.  The  animal  then  went  to  the 
gun,  which  was  only  at  two  or  three  feet  distance^ 
and  began  to  overhaul  it  with  his  paws.  The  poor 
soldier,  however,  who  had  brought  his  musket  to  the 
skall,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  officers,  and 
knowing  that,  if  it  was  injured,  he  should  be  severely 
punished,  on  seeing  the  apparent  jeopardy  in  which 
it  was  placed,  quietly  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
laid  hold  of  one  end  of  it,  the  bear  having  it  fast  by 
the  other.  On  observing  this  movement,  and  that 
the  man,  in  consequence,  was  alive,  the  bear  again 
attacked  him ;  when,  seizing  him  with  his  teeth  by 
the  back  of  the  head,  as  he  was  lying  with  his  face 
on  the  ground,  he  tore  off  the  whole  of  his  scalp^ 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  upwards;  so  that  it 
merely  hung  to  the  forehead  by  a  strip  of  skin. 
The  poor  fellowj  who  knew  that  his  safety  depended 
upon  his  remaining  motionless,  kept  as  quiet  as  he 
was  able;  and  the  bear,  without  doing  him  much 
farther  injury,  laid  himself  along  his  body. 

«  Whilst  this  was  going  forward,  many  of  the 
people,  and  Captain  Eurenius  among  the  rest, 
suspecting  what  had  happened,  hastened  towards 
the  spot,  and  advanced  within  twelve  or  fifteen 
paces  of  the  scene  of  action.  Here  they  found  the 
bear  still  lying  upon  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
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man.  Sometimes  the  animal  was  occupying  himself 
in  licking  the  blood  from  his  bare  skull,  and  at 
others,  in  eyeing  the  people.  All,  however,  were 
afraid  to  fire,  thinking  eitlier  that  they  might  hit 
the  man,  or  that,  even  if  they  killed  the  bear,  he 
might,  in  his  last  agonies,  still  farther  mutilate  the 
poor  sufferer.  In  this  position,  the  soldier  and  the 
bear  remained  a  considerable  time,  until  at  last  the 
latter  quitted  his  victim,  and  slowly  began  to  retreat^ 
when,  a  tremendous  fire  being  opened  upon  him,  he 
instantly  fell  dead. 

"  On  hearing  the  shots,  the  poor  soldier  jumped 
up,  his  scalp  hanging  over  his  face,  so  as  completely 
to  blind  him  ;  when,  throwing  it  back  with  his 
hands,  he  ran  towards  his  comrades  like  a  madman, 
franticly  exclaiming,  <  The  bear  I  the  bear  I '  The 
mischief,  however,  was  done,  and  was  irreparable. 
The  only  assistance  he  could  receive,  was  rendered 
to  him,  by  a  surgeon  who  happened  to  be  present, 
and  who  severed  the  little  skin  which  connected  the 
scalp  with  the  forehead,  and  then  dressed  the  wound 
in  the  best  manner  he  was  able.  The  scalp,  when 
separated  from  the  head,  Captain  Eurenius  described 
as  exactly  resembling  di  peruke, 

"  In  one  sense,  the  catastrophe  was  fortunate  for 
the  poor  soldier:  At  this  time,  every  one  in  the 
army  was  obliged  to  wear  his  hair  of  a  certain  form, 
which  was  extremely  troublesome  to  dress  and  keep 
in  order  during  the  day ;  and  he,  in  consequence> 
being  now  without  any,  immediately  got  his  dis- 
charge." 

A  Generous  Host, 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  a  bear  called 
Marco,  of  the  sagacity  and  sensibility  of  which  we 
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have  the  following  remarkable  instance :  During  the 
winter  of  1709,  a  Savoyard  boy,  ready  to  perish  with 
coid  in  a  barn,  in  which  he  had  been  put  by  a  good 
woman,  with  some  more  of  his  companions,  thought 
proper  to  enter  Marco's  hut,  without  reflecting  on 
the  danger  which  lie  ran  in  exposing  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  animal  which  occupied  it.  Marco, 
however,  instead  of  doing  any  injury  to  the  child, 
took  him  between  his  paws,  and  warmed  him,  by 
pressing  hira  to  his  breast  mitil  next  morning,  when 
he  suffered  him  to  depart  to  ramble  about  the  city. 
The  young  Savoyard  returned  in  the  evening  to  the 
hut,  and  was  received  with  the  same  affection.  For 
several  days  he  had  no  other  retreat ;  and  it  added 
not  a  little  to  his  joy,  to  perceive  tliat  the  bear 
regularly  reserved  part  of  his  food  for  him.  A 
number  of  days  passed  in  this  manner  without  the 
servants  knowing  any  thing  of  tlie  circumstance* 
At  length,  when  one  of  them  came  one  day  to 
bring  the  bear  its  supper,  rather  later  than  ordi- 
nary, he  was  astonished  to  see  the  animal  roll 
bis  eyes  in  a  furious  manner,  and  seeming  as  if  he 
wished  him  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible,  for 
fear  oC  awaking  the  child,  whom  he  clasped  to  his 
breast.  Hie  bear,  though  ravenous,  did  not  appear 
the  least  moved  with  the  £3od  which  was  placed 
before  him.  The  report  of  tliis  extraordinary  circum- 
stance was  soon  spread  at  court,  and  reached  the 
eai^  of  Leopold,  who,  with  pait  of  his  courtiers,  was 
desirous  of  being  satisfied  of  the  trutli  of  Marco's 
generosity.  Several  of  them  passed  the  night  near 
his  hut,  and  beheld,  with  astonishment,  that  the  bear 
never  stirred  as  long  as  his  guest  shewed  an  inclina- 
don  to  sleep.  At  break  of  day,  the  child  awoke, 
was  very  much  ashamed  to  find  himself  discovered, 
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and,  fearing  that  he  would  be  punished  for  his 
temerity,  begged  pardon.  The  bear,  however, 
caressed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to 
eat  what  had  been  brought  to  him  the  evening 
before,  which  he  did  at  the  request  of  the  spectators, 
who  afterwards  conducted  him  to  the  prince.  Having 
learned  the  whole  history  of  this  singular  alliance, 
and  the  time  which  it  had  continued,  Leopold  ordered 
care  to  be  taken  of  the  little  Savoyard,  who,  doubt- 
less, would  have  soon  made  his  fortune,  had  he  not 
died  a  short  time  after. 

A  singtdar  Footman. 

"  Bears  are  not  unfrequently  domesticated  in 
Wermeland.  I  heard  of  one  that  was  so  tame,  that 
his  master,  a  peasant,  used  occasionally  to  cause  him 
to  stand  at  the  back  of  his  sledge  when  on  a  journey ; 
but  the  fellow  kept  so  good  a  balance,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  upset  him.  When  the  vehicle 
went  on  one  side.  Bruin  threw  his  weight  the  other 
way,  and  vice  versa.  One  day,  however,  the  peasant 
amused  himself  by  driving  over  the  very  worst  ground 
he  could  find,  with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of 
throwing  the  bear  off  his  equilibrium,  by  which,  at 
last,  the  animal  got  so  irritated,  that  he  fetched  his 
master,  who  was  in  advance  of  him,  a  tremendous 
thwack  on  the  shoulders  with  his  paw.  This  fright- 
ened the  man  so  much,  that  he  caused  the  beast  to 
be  killed  immediately."  * 

•  Lloyd's  Fidd  Sports  in  the  North  of  Europe,  vol.  ii, 
p.  160. 
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Timdy  Succour, 

Munster  relates  the  following  stoty  of  a  man  being 
relieved  from  a  perilous  situation  by  a  bear: 

A  countryman  in  Muscovy,  in  seeking  for  honey 
id  the  woods,  mounted  a  stupendous  tree,  which  was 
hollow  in  the  centre  of  its  trunk ;  and,  discovering 
that  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  comb,  descended 
into  the  hollow,  where  he  stuck  fast  in  tlie  honey, 
which  had  been  accumulated  there  to  a  great  depth ; 
and  every  effort  on  his  part  to  extricate  himself 
proved  abortive.  And  so  remote  was  this  tree,  that 
it  was  impossible  his  voice  could  be  heard.  After 
remaining  in  this  situation  for  two  days,  and  allaying 
his  hunger  with  the  honey,  all  hope  of  being  extri- 
cated was  abandoned,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to 
despair;  when  a  bear,  who,  like  himself,  was  in 
search  of  honey,  mounted  the  tree,  and  descended 
the  hollow  cleft,  "  ste^^n  forward.''  The  man  was  at 
first  alarmed,  but  mustered  courage  to  seize  the 
bear,  witli  all  the  firmness  he  could ;  iipon  which 
the  animal  took  fright,  made  a  speedy  retreat,  and 
dragged  the  peasant  after  it.  When  fairly  out  of  the 
recess,  he  quitted  his  hold,  and  the  bear  made  the 
best  of  its  way  to  the  ground,  and  escaped. 

Great  Physical  Strength. 

Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  tlieir  travels  to  the 
source  of  tlie  Missouri,  give  the  following  striking 
instance  of  the  astonishing  pliysical  powers  of  the 
bear,  whch  proves  that  he  is  a  formidable  enemy  to 
encounter : 

<<  One  evening,  the  men  in  the  hindmost  of  the 
1 
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canoes,  discovered  a  large  brown  bear  lying  in  the 
open  grounds,  about  three  hundred  paces  from  the 
river.  Six  of  them,  all  good  hunters,  set  out  to 
attack  him ;  and,  concealing  themselves  by  a  small 
eminence,  came  unperceived  within  forty  paces  of 
him.  Four  of  them  now  fired,  and  each  lodged  a 
ball  in  his  body,  two  of  them  directly  through  the 
lungs.  The  enraged  animal  sprang  up,  and  ran  open 
mouthed  at  them.  As  he  came  near,  the  two  hunters 
who  had  reserved  their  fire,  gave  him  two  wounds, 
one  of  which,  breaking  his  shoulder,  retarded  his 
motion  for  a  moment ;  but,  before  they  could  reload, 
he  was  so  near,  that  they  were  obliged  to  run  to  the 
river,  and,  when  they  reached  it,  he  had  almost 
overtaken  them.  Two  jumped  into  the  canoe  ;  the 
other  four  separated,  and,  concealing  themselves  in 
the  willows,  fired  as  fast  as  each  could  load*  They 
struck  him  several  times,  which  only  exasperated 
him ;  and  he  at  last  pursued  two  of  them  so  closely, 
that  they  leaped  down  a  perpendicular  bank  of 
twenty  feet  into  the  river.  The  bear  sprang  after 
them,  and  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hindmost, 
when  one  of  the  hunters  from  the  shore  shot  him  in 
the  head,  and  killed  him.  They  dragged  him  to  thp 
banks  of  the  river,  and  found  that  eight  balls  had 
passed  through  his  body." 

JFortunate  Expedient* 

Captain  Lewis,  having  met  a  large  herd  of  buffaloes, 
fired  at  one ;  and,  while  he  was  watching  to  see  him 
drop,  had  neglected  to  reload  his  rifle,  and,  looking 
about,  saw  a  large  brown  bear  stealing  upon  him, 
and  already  within  twenty  steps.  In  this  state,  he 
saw  there  was  no  safety  but  in  flight    It  was  an 
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open  plain,  not  a  bush  nor  a  tree  within  three 
hundred  yards,  the  bank  of  the  river  sloping,  and 
not  more  than  three  feet  high.  He  therefore  thought 
of  retreating  at  a  quick  walk  towards  the  nearest 
tree ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  turned,  the  bear  ran  at  him 
full  speed.  It  then  shot  across  his  mind,  that,  if  he 
ran  into  the  water,  to  such  a  depth  that  the  bear 
would  be  obliged  to  attack  him  swimming,  there  was 
still  some  chance  of  his  life.  He  therefore  turned 
short,  plunged  into  the  river  about  waist  deep,  and, 
facing  about,  presented  the  point  of  his  espontoon. 
The  bear  arrived  at  the  water's  edge ;  but,  when  he 
saw  Captain  Lewis  in  a  posture  of  defence,  he  seemed 
frightened,  and,  wheeling  round,  retreated  with  as 
much  precipitation  as  he  had  advanced.  He  ran  till 
he  reached  the  woods,  looking  back  now  and  then, 
as  if  he  expected  to  be  pursued. 


THE  POLAR  BEAR 
Ursus  Maritimus. — Erxleben. 

The  polar  bear  is  an  animal  of  much  greater 
magnitude  than  any  of  the  species  which  are  to  be 
found  on  land;  for,  one  which  was  measured  by 
Captain  Lyon,  in  his  northern  expedition,  was  eight 
feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  weighed 
sixteen  hundred  pounds. 

The  shape  of  this  species  is  also  considerably 
different  from  that  of  the  land  bears.  It  seems  fitted, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  spend  its  existence  in  a 
liquid  element.  It  is  much  longer  in  the  body  than 
the  other,  and  its  legs  thicker  and  shorter.  It  also 
differs  much  in  the  shape  of  its  head ;  when  viewed 
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in  profile,  the  line  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  upper 
part  of  its  cranium  is  rather  depressed.  The  muzzle 
is  broader  and  thicker,  and  the  head  much  narrower, 
and  more  cylindrical.  But  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characteristics  of  the  animal  is  the  length  and 
thickness  of  the  neck,  it  being  nearly  equal  to 
the  head,  and  almost  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the 
brown  bear ;  while  the  ears  and  mouth  are  extremely 
small.  The  fur  is  very  long  and  thick,  of  a  bright 
white  beneath,  and,  on  its  upper  surface,  of  a 
yellowish  tinge.  There  is  a  circle  of  black  around 
each  eye,  and  the  nose  is  also  tipt  with  black,  as 
well  as  the  margins  of  the  lips.  The  soles  of  the 
feet  are  thickly  covered  with  hair,  which  gives  the 
animal  a  firm  fooling  on  the  ice ;  and  the  claws  are 
short,  black,  and  nearly  straight. 

Besides  the  difference  in  external  character,  there 
is  a  remarkable  distinct  ion  between  the  brown  and 
the  polar  bears ;  for  the  former  prefers,  as  his  abode, 
the  wooded  summits  of  Alpine  regions,  feeding 
principally  on  roots  and  vegetables  ;  while  the  latter 
fixes  his  residence  on  the  sea  coast,  or  on  an  iceberg, 
and  seems  to  delight  in  the  stormy  and  inhospitable 
precincts  of  the  Arctic  circle,  where  vegetation  is 
scarcely  known  to  exist,  feeding  entirely  on  animal 
matter.  But  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  predatory 
quadruped,  for  it  seems  to  prefer  dead  to  living  animal 
food,  its  principal  subsistence  being  the  floating 
carcasses  of  whales.  It  also  preys  upon  seals,  which 
it  catches  with  much  keenness  and  certainty  as  they 
ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean  to  breathe ;  and 
sometimes  fish  are  caught  by  them,  when  they  enter 
shoals  or  gul&.  They  move  with  great  dexterity  in 
the  water,  and  capture  their  prey  with  apparent  ease. 
It  is  only  when  these  bears  quit  their  winter  quarters^ 
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and  especially  when  the  female  has  to  protect  her 
joung,  that  they  manifest  great  ferocity. 

Maternal  Affection* 

While  the  Carcass,  one  of  the  ships  of  Cf^tain 
Phipps's  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  North  Pole,  was 
locked  in  the  ice,  early  one  morning  the  man  at  the 
mast  head  gave  notice,  that  three  bears  were  making 
their  way  very  fast  over  the  frozen  ocean,  and  were 
directing  their  course  towards  the  ship.  They  had 
no  doubt  been  invited  by  the  scent  of  some  blubber 
of  a  sea  horse,  which  the  crew  had  killed  a  few  days 
before,  and  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  burning 
on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach.  They  proved 
to  be  a  she  bear  and  her  two  cubs ;  but  Uie  cubs 
were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly 
to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  fi*om  the  flames  part  of  the 
flesh  of  the  sea  horse  that  remained  unconsumed, 
and  ate  it  voraciously.  The  crew  of  the  ship  threw 
great  lumps  of  the  flesh  they  had  still  lefl  upon  the 
ice,  which  the  old  bear  fetched  away  singly,  laying 
every  piece  before  the  cubs  as  she  brought  it,  and, 
dividing  it,  gave  each  a  share,  reserving  but  a  small 
portion  to  herself.  As  she  was  fetching  away  the 
last  piece,  they  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  cubs,  and 
shot  them  both  dead,  at  the  same  time  wounding  the 
dam  in  her  retreat,  but  not  mortally.  It  would  have 
drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  but  the  most  unfeeling, 
to  have  marked  the  affectionate  concern  expressed 
by  this  poor  animal,  in  the  dying  moments  of  her 
expiring  young.  Though  she  was  sorely  wounded, 
and  could  but  just  crawl  to  the  place  where  they 
lay,  she  carried  the  lump  of  flesh  she  had  just 
fetdied  away,  as  she  had  done  the  others,  tore  it  in 
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pieces,  and  laid  it  down  before  them.  When  she  saw 
they  refused  to  eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  the 
one,  then  upon  the  other,  and  endeavoured  to  raise 
them  up,  making,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  pitiable 
moans.  Finding  she  could  not  stir  them,  she  went 
off,  and,  when  she  had  got  to  some  distance,  looked 
back,  and  moaned;  and  that  not  availing  to  entice 
them  away,  she  returned,  and,  smelling  round  them, 
began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She  went  off  a  second 
time,  as  before,  and,  leaving  crawled  a  few  paces, 
looked  again  behind  her,  and  for  some  time  stood 
moaning.  But  still,  her  cubs  not  rising  to  follow, 
she  returned  to  them  anew,  and,  with  signs  of 
inexpressible  fondness,  went  round,  pawing  them 
successively.  Finding,  at  last,  that  they  were  cold 
and  lifeless,  she  raised  her  head  towards  the  ship, 
and  growled  a  curse  upon  the  destroyei*s,  which  they 
returned  with  a  volley  of  musket  balls.  She  fell 
between  her  cubs,  and  died  licking  tlieir  wounds. 

Knowing  Straiagem* 

The  bears  in  Kamtschatka  have  recourse  to  a 
singular  stratagem,  in  order  to  catch  the  bareins, 
which  are  much  too  swift  of  foot  for  them.  These 
animals  keep  together  in  large  herds ;  they  fi'equeiit 
mostly  the  low  grounds,  and  love  to  browse  at  the 
base  of  rodcs  and  precipices.  Tlie  bear  hunts  them 
by  scent,  till  he  comes  in  sight,  when  he  advances 
warily,  keeping  above  tliem,  and  concealing  himself 
among  the  rocks,  as  he  makes  his  approach,  tiH  he 
gets  immediately  over  them,  and  near  enough  for  his 
purpose.  He  then  begins  to  push  down,  with  his 
paws,  pieces  of  rock  among  the  herd  bek)w.  This 
manoeuvre  is  not  followed  by  any  attempt  to  pursue, 
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until  he  Buds  he  has  maimed  one  of  the  flock,  upon 
which  a  course  immediately  ensues,  that  proves 
successful,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  hurt  the 
foarein  has  received. 

Sagacious  Caution, 

The  captain  of  a  Greenland  whaler,  being  anxious 
to  procure  a  bear  without  injuring  the  skin,  made 
dial  of  a  stratagem  of  laying  the  noose  of  a  rope  in 
the  snow,  and  placing  a  piece  of  kreng  witliin  it.  A 
bear,  ranging  the  neighbouring  ice,  was  so<hi 
enticed  to  the  spot  by  the  smell  of  burning  meat. 
He  perceived  the  bait,  approached,  and  seized  it  in 
his  mouth  ;  but  his  foot,  at  tlie  same  time,  by  a  jerk 
of  the  rope,  being  entangled  in  the  noose,  he  pushed 
it  off  with  his  paw,  and  deliberately  retired.  After 
having  eaten  the  piece  he  liad  carried  away  with 
him,  he  returned.  The  noose,  with  another  piece  of 
kreng,  having  been  replaced,  he  pushed  the  rope 
aside,  and  a^in  walked  triumphantly  off  with  the 
bait.  A  thiixl  time  die  noose  wa^  laid ;  but,  excited 
to  caution  by  tlie  evident  observations  of  the  bear« 
the  sailors  buried  the  ix)pe  beneath  tlie  snow,  and 
laid  the  bait  in  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  centre.  The 
animal  once  more  approached,  and  the  sailors  were 
assured  o£  tlieir  -success.  But  Bruin,  more  sagacious 
th&n  they  expected,  after  snuffing  about  tlie  place  for 
a  few  moment^  scraped  the  snow  away  with  his  paw, 
threw  the  rope  aside,  and  again  csa^d  unhiu*t  with 
hb  ^ize. 

A  Tender  Protectress, 

A  Greenland  bear,  with  two  cubs  under  her  pro- 
tection, was  pursued  across  a  field  of  ice  by  a  party 
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of  armed  sailors.  At  first,  she  seemed  to  urge  the 
young  ones  to  an  increase  of  speed,  by  running 
before  them,  turning  round,  and  manifesting,  by  a 
peculiar  action  and  voice,  her  anxiety  for  their 
progress;  but,  finding  her  pursuers  gaining  upon 
them,  she  carried,  or  pushed,  or  pitched  them 
alternately  forward,  until  she  effected  their  escape. 
In  throwing  them  before  her,  the  little  creatures 
are  said  to  have  placed  themselves  across  her  path 
to  receive  the  impulse,  and,  when  projected  some 
yards  in  advance,  they  ran  onwards,  until  she  over* 
took  them,  when  they  alternately  adjusted  them-r 
selves  for  another  throw. 

Instinctive  Ingenuity. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1812,  a  female  bear,  with 
two  cubs,  approached  near  a  whale  ship,  and  was 
shot.  The  cubs,  not  attempting  to  escape,  were 
taken  alive.  These  animals,  though  at  first  very 
unhappy,  became  at  length,  in  some  measure,  recon- 
ciled to  their  situation,  and,  being  tolerably  tame, 
were  allowed  occasionally  to  go  at  large  about  the 
deck.  While  the  ship  was  moored  to  a  floe,  a  few 
days  afiber  they  were  taken,  one  of  them,  having  a 
rope  fastened  round  his  neck,  was  thrown  overboard. 
It  immediately  swam  to  the  ice,  got  upon  it,  and 
attempted  to  escape.  Finding  itself,  however, 
detained  by  the  rope,  it  endeavoured  to  disengage 
itself  in  the  following  ingenious  way  :  Near  the  edge 
of  the  floe  was  a  crack  in  the  ice,  of  considerable 
length,  but  only  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide, 
and  three  or  four  feet  deep.  To  this  spot  the  bear 
turned,  and  when,  on  crossing  the  chasm,  the  bight 
of  the  rope  fell  into  it,  he  placed  himself  across  the 
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opening;  then,  suspending  himself  bj  his  hmd  &et» 
with  a  leg  on  each  side,  he  dropped  his  head  and 
most  part  of  his  body  into  the  chasm,  and,  with  a 
foot  applied  to  each  side  of  the  neck,  attempted,  for 
some  minutes,  to  push  the  rope  over  his  head* 
Finding  this  scheme  ineffectual,  he  removed  to  the 
main  ice,  and,  running  with  great  impetuosity  from 
the  ship,  gave  a  remui-kable  pull  on  the  rope ;  then, 
going  backwards  a  few  steps,  he  repeated  the  jerft* 
At  length,  after  repeated  attempts  to  escape  this 
way,  every  failure  of  which  he  announced  by  a 
significant  growl,  he  yielded  himself  to  hard  ne- 
cessity, and  lay  down  on  the  ice  in  angry  and 
sullen  silence. 

Ferocity  manifested. 

The  polar  bears  are  animals  of  tremendous  fierce* 
ness.  Brentz,  in  his  voyage  in  search  of  the  north* 
east  passage  to  China,  had  the  most  horrid  proofs  of 
their  ferocity  in  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla,  where 
they  attacked  his  seamen,  seizing  them  in  their 
mouth,  carrying  them  off  with  the  utmost  ease,  and 
devouring  them  even  in  sight  of  their  comrades. 

About  twenty  yiears  ago,  the  crew  of  a  boat, 
belonging  to  a  ship  in  the  whale  fishery,  shot  at  a 
bear  some  little  distance  off,  and  wounded  him.  The 
animal  immediately  set  up  a  dreadful  howl,  and 
scampered  along  the  ice  towards  the  boat.  Before 
he  reached  it,  he  had  received  a  second  wound* 
This  increased  his  fury,  .and  he  presently  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  boat ;  and,  in  his 
attempt  to  board  it,  he  placed  one  of  his  fore  paws 
upon  the  gunwale,  and  would  have  gained  his  point, 
hibd  not  one  of  the  sailors  seized  a  hatchet  and  cut 
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it  off.  Even  this  had  not  the  effect  of  damping  his 
courage,  for  he  followed  the  boat  till  it  reached  the 
ship,  from  whence  several  shots  were  fired  at  him, 
which  hit,  but  did  not  mortally  wound  him :  he 
approached  the  vessel,  and  ascended  the  deck,  where, 
from  his  dreadful  fury,  he  spread  such  consternation, 
that  all  the  crew  fled  to  the  shrouds,  and  he  was  in 
the  act  of  pursuing  them  thither,  when  an  effective 
shot  laid  him  dead  on  the  deck. 


Genus  PROCYON.— Storr. 

Generic  character,  Incisory  teeth  §;  canine 
teeth  -1^,  large  and  compressed ;  grinders  ^,  the 
three  first  pointed,  the  three  posterior  tuberculous ; 
body  rather  slight ;  feet  with  five  toes  ;  nails  sharp ; 
muzzle  pointed;  ears  small;  tail  long  and  pointed, 
with  six  ventral  teats. 


THE  RACOON. 

Procyon  Lotor. — Cuvier. 

The  racoon  is  of  a  grayish  colour,  with  a  head 
shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  a  fox,  being  broad 
betwixt  the  ears,  and  very  sharp  at  the  muzzle.  The 
face  is  white,  and  the  eyes  large,  surrounded  with  a 
black  band,  from  which  a  dusky  stripe  runs  along 
the  nose.  The  tail  is  long  and  bushy,  with  a  number 
of  black  annulations.  The  back  is  considerably 
arched,  and  the  fore  legs  a  good  deal  longer  than 
the  hinder  ones.    From  the  nose  to  the  tail,  the 
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racoon  measures  about  two  feet,  the  tail  itself  being 
about  a  foot  in  length. 

The  walk  of  the  racoon  is  singular,  being  some- 
what oblique.  He  is  an  active  and  lively  animal ; 
an  excellent  climber  of  trees,  in  which  the  sharpness 
of  his  claws  greatly  aids  him;  and  he  will  even 
venture  to  the  extremity  of  slender  branches.  He 
is  a  good  tempered  animal,  and,  consequently, 
easily  tamed;  but  his  habit  of  prying  into  every 
things  renders  him  rather  troublesome,  for  he 
is  in  constant  motion,  and  examining  every  object 
within  his  reach.  He  generally  sits  on  his  hinder 
parts  when  feeding,  conveying  all  his  food  to  his 
mouth  with  his  fore  paws.  He  will  eat  almost  every 
kind  of  food,  but  is  particularly  fond  of  sweetmeats, 
and  will  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors  even  to 
drunkenness.  He  feeds  chiefly  at  night,  in  a  wild 
state,  and  sleeps  during  the  day. 

The  fur  of  Uie  racoon  is  much  valued  by  hatters, 
being  next,  in  fineness,  to  that  of  the  beaver ;  it  is 
also  used  as  linings  to  dresses ;  gloves,  and  even  the 
upper  leather  of  shoes,  are  made  from  its  skin  when 
dressed.  Its  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  the 
negroes  of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  lives 
in  the  hollows  of  trees ;  and  is  also  found  in  North 
America. 

Crab  Fishers. 

Brickell  gives  an  interesting  account,  in  his 
History  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  wonderful  cunning 
manifested  by  the  racoon  in  that  country.  It 
is  fond  of  crabs,  and,  when  in  quest  of  them,  will 
take  its  station  by  a  swamp,  and  hang  its  tail 
over  into  the  water,  which  the  crabs  mistake  for 
food,  and  lay  hold  of  it ;  as  soon  as  the  racoon  feds 
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them  pinch,  he  pulls  up  his  tail  with  a  sodden  jerk, 
and  they  generally  quit  their  hold  upon  being 
removed  from  the  water.  The  racoon  instantly 
seizes  the  crabs  in  his  mouth,  removes  them  to  a 
distance  from  the  water,  and  greedily  devours  his 
prey.  He  is  very  careful  Iiow  he  takes  them  up, 
which  he  always  does  from  behind,  holding  them 
transversely,  in  order  to  prevent  them  catching  his 
mouth  with  their  nippers. 


Genus  TAXUS.— Geofmoy. 

Generic  character,  Indsory  teeth  ^;  canine 
teeth  \\;  gnnders  ^;  total  d8;  the  first  grinder 
very  small,  the  second  and  third  acute,  the  fourth 
cutting  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  fiflh  large  and 
tuberculous.  The  body  is  thick  ;  legs  very  short ; ' 
feet  with  five  toes  and  strong  nails ;  nmzzle  mode- 
rately long ;  ears  short  and  round ;  eyes  small ;  tail 
very  short,  with  a  pouch  under  it,  containing  a  fetid 
secretion. 


THE  BADGER. 

Taxus  Vulgaris. — Desmarest 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  badger  is  about  two 
feet  and  a  half^  and  of  the  tail  six  inches.  The  body 
and  legs  are  thick,  the  latter  being  very  short ;  the 
claws  of  U)e  fore  feet  long,  strong,  and  straight,  which 
fit  it  for  burrowing.  The  ears  and  eyes  are  small, 
-^the  latter  placed  in  a  black  stripe,  which  begins 
behind  the  ears,  and  runs  tapering  to  the  nose ;  and 
the  muazle  pointed ;  the  eolour  of  the  skin  is  uufi>rm 
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gray  on  the  back,  sides,  and  tail ;  the  lower  parts 
and  limbs  entirely  black ;  the  hair  is  of  a  coarse 
and  bristly  texture, — painters  brushes  are  made 
of  it. 

In  walking,  the  badger  treads  on  its  heel,  like  the 
bear ;  and,  being  so  low  on  its  legs,  the  belly  nearly 
touches  the  ground. 

The  skin  of  the  badger  is  dressed  with  the  hair  on, 
and  manufactured  into  pistol  cases.  Its  flesh  is  eaten, 
and  the  hind  quarters  frequently  converted  into 
hams,  which  some  consider  superior  in  their  flavour 
to  bacon. 

Although  the  badger,  by  nature,  is  furnished  with 
formidable  weapons  of  offence,  and  possesses  great 
strength,  yet  it  is  harmless  and  inoffensive,  and 
never  uses  these  but  when  acting  on  the  defensive, 
for  it  is  never  known  to  assail  another  animal. 

The  principal  food  of  the  badger  is  roots,  fruits, 
grass,  insects,  and  frogs.  It  sleeps  during  day  in  its 
burrow,  which  is  always  formed  in  some  sequestered 
place. 

Few  creatures,  when  captured  by  man,  are  sub- 
jected to  such  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment,  for  it 
is  kept  only  to  be  baited  by  dogs.  In  this  savage 
sport,  the  unfortunate  brute  is  sometimes  tormented 
and  torn  from  morning  to  night.  Humanity  shudders 
at  such  cruelty;  and  it  is  only  to  be  wondered, 
that,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  there  are  to  be 
met  with  men  brutal  enough  to  take  pleasure  in 
such  sport,  and  that  the  laws  should  permit  it.  With 
a  harmless  nature,  few  animals  can  defend  them- 
selves with  such  obstinacy,  or  inflict  keener  wounds 
on  their  adversaries ;  and  it  is  only  a  dog  of  great 
courage  and  strength  tliat  can  draw  one  from  its 
hole.  The  thicknesa  of  its  skin,  which  is  loose» 
K  4 
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enables  it  easily  to  turn  round  upon  its  assailants^, 
and  wound  them  in  the  tenderest  parts.  In  this 
manner,  being  singularly  endowed  by  nature,  this 
animal  is  able  to  resist  repeated  attacks,  both  of 
men  and  dogs,  from  all  quarters,  till,  being  over- 
powered with  numbers,  and  enfeebled  by  wounds,  it 
is  at  last  obliged  to  submit. 

Badgers  live  in  pairs,  and  produce,  in  the  luring 
of  the  year,  from  four  to  five  young  ones. 

Instance  of  extraordinary  Affection, 

The  following  circumstance  was  related  by  a  gen- 
tleman residing  at  Chateau  de  Yemours  : 

Two  persons  were  on  a  journey,  and  passing 
through  a  hollow  way,  a  dog,  which  was  with  them^ 
started  a  badger,  which  he  attacked,  and  pursued 
till  he  took  shelter  in  a  burrow  under  a  tree.  With 
some  pains,  he  was  hunted  out,  and  killed.  Being 
a  few  miles  from  a  village,  called  Chapellatiere, 
they  agreed  to  drag  him  thither,  as  the  commune 
gave  a  reward  for  every  one  which  was  destroyed ; 
besides,  they  proposed  selling  the  skin,  as  badgers' 
hair  furnishes  excellent  brushes  for  painters.  Not 
having  a  rope,  they  twisted  some  twigs,  and  drew 
him  along  the  road  by  turns.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  they  heard  the  cry  of  an  animal  in  seeming 
distress,  and  stopped  to  listen  whence  it  proceeded, 
when  another  badger  approached  them  slowly. 
They  at  first  threw  stones  at  it;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  drew  near,  came  up  to  the  dead  animal, 
began  to  lick  it,  and  continued  its  mournful  cry. 
The  men,  surprised  at  this,  desisted  from  ofiering 
any  farther  injury  to  it,  and  again  drew  the  dead 
one  along  as  before ;  when  the  living  badger,  deter* 
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mined  not  to  quit  its  dead  companion,  lay  down  on 
it,  taking  it  gently  by  one  ear,  and  in  that  manner 
was  drawn  into  the  midst  of  the  village ;  nor  could 
dogs,  boys,  or  men  induce  it  to  quit  its  situation  by 
any  means  ;  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  they  had 
the  inhumanity  to  kill  the  poor  animal,  and  after- 
wards to  burn  it,  declaring  it  could  be  no  other  than 
a  witch. 

Genus  GULO. — Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  Incisory  teeth  |^;  canine  teeth 
W ;  grinders  -||  or  |f ;  total  36  or  38  ;  the  three 
first  grinders  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  four  in  the 
lower  jaw,  small,  succeeded  by  a  larger  carnivorous, 
or  trenchant  tooth,  and  small  tuberculous  teeth  at 
the  back ;  the  body  is  low ;  the  head  moderately 
elongated ;  the  ears  short  and  round ;  the  tail  short ; 
feet  with  five  toes,  armed  with  crooked  nails. 
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long  sharp  claws,  the  middle  ones  of  the  fore  feet 
being  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the  soles  of  the 
feet  are  covered  with  hair. 

This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Northern  Ocean,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia :  it  is  also  common  in  Canada,  as  far  north  as 
Hudson's  Bay. 

The  wolverene  is  rather  a  slow  paced  animal ;  but 
its  great  strength,  sagacity,  and  acute  sense  of  smell, 
amply  compensate  this  defect  It  is  said  to  be  a 
very  fierce  and  savage  creature ;  but  the  acute  Dr 
Richardson  says  that,  in  this  respect,  accounts  have 
been  considerably  exaggerated.  He  adds,  however, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  hunters, 
not  only  greedily  devouring  their  store  of  provisions, 
but  also  plundering  the  baits  of  their  traps,  and  even 
the  game  they  take  in  them.  They  frequently 
traverse  and  rob  a  district  of  some  miles  in  extent 

This  quadruped  is  said  to  live  a  life  of  endless 
rapine.  It  lurks  in  the  branches  of  trees,  in  order 
to  surprise  deer  and  other  animals  that  pass  under 
them.  The  stag  and  rein-deer  frequently  become 
its  victims.  It  is  such  an  enemy  to  the  beaver,  that 
in  America  it  bears  the  name  of  the  beaver-eater. 
It  is  an  animal  of  great  courage,  and  so  obstinately 
resolute,  that  it  has  been  known  to  seize  upon  a 
deer  which  an  Indian  had  killed,  and  refused  to  yield 
it  up ;  and  has  frequently  fallen  a  victim  to  its  greed, 
and  allowed  itself  to  be  shot,  rather  than  render 
up  the  carcass.  The  great  strength,  and  sharpness 
of  the  claws  of  the  wolverene,  make  it  a  formidable 
enemy  even  to  the  wolf  and  bear,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  deprive  the  former  of  his  prey.  They  are 
very  destructive  to  the  fox,  by  entering  their 
burrows,  which,  if  not  large  enough  to  admit  them, 
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they  easily  widen,  by  means  of  their  strong  claws, 
and  devour  both  mother  and  cubs. 

Like  the  badger,  the  wolverenes  live  in  burrows 
under  ground,  which  they  dig  for  themselves. 

Proof  of  Strength  and  Cunning, 

As  a  proof  of  the  surprising  strength  and  cunning 
of  the  wolverene,  there  was  one  at  Churchill,  on 
Hudson's  Bay,  about  twenty  years  since,  that  overset 
the  greatest  part  of  a  pile  of  wood,  which  measured 
upwards  of  seventy  yards  round,  and  contained  a 
whole  winter's  firing,  to  get  at  some  provisions  that 
had  been  hidden  there  by  the  Company's  servants 
when  going  to  the  factory  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays.  This  animal  had  for  many  weeks  been 
lurking  about  the  neighbourhood  of  their  tent,  and 
had  committed  many  depredations  on  the  game 
caught  in  their  traps  and  snares,  as  well  as  eaten 
many  of  the  foxes  that  were  killed  by  guns  set  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  he  was  too  cunning  either  to  take 
gun  or  trap  himself.  The  people  thought  they  had 
adopted  the  most  effectual  method  to  secure  their 
provisions,  by  tying  them  up  in  bundles,  and  placing 
them  on  the  top  of  the  wood  pile.  They  could  not 
suppose  the  wolverene  would  even  have  found  out 
where  they  were,  and,  much  less,  that  he  could  get 
at  them  if  he  did  make  the  discovery.  To  their 
astonishment,  however,  when  they  returned,  they 
found  the  greatest  part  of  the  pile  thrown  down, 
notwithstanding  some  of  the  trees  with  which  it  was 
constructed  were  as  much  as  two  men  could  carry. 
The  wood  was  very  much  scattered  about ;  and  it 
was  imagined  that,  in  the  animal's  attempting  to 
carry  off  the  booty,  some  of  the  small  parcels  of  pro- 
visions had  &llen  down  into  the  heart  of  the  pile, 
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and,  sooner  than  lose  half  his  prize,  he  was  at  the 
trouble  of  doing  this.  The  bags  of  flour,  oatmeal,  and 
pease,  though  of  no  use  to  him,  he  tore  all  to  pieces, 
and  scattered  the  contents  about  on  the  snow;  but 
every  bit  of  animal  food,  consisting  of  beef,  pork, 
bacon,  venison,  salted  geese,  and  partridges,  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  he  carried  away. 


Genus  MUSTELA.^ — Linn^us. 

Generic  character,  Incisory  teeth  ^;  canine 
teeth  II ;  cheek  teeth  ^,  or  |f ;  the  head  smali 
and  oval ;  the  ears  short  and  round  ;  the  body  very 
long ;  legs  short  for  the  size  of  the  animal ;  feet  with 
few  toes,  armed  with  sharp  hooked  claws,  without 
any  anal  pouch, but  with  a  small  gland,  which  secretes 
an  unguent  of  an  extremely  fetid  odour. 

This   genus  is  subdivided  into  three  subgenera, 
viz  :  Ptetorius,  Lorilks,  and  Martes, 


Subgenus  L— PUTORIUS.— Cuvier. 

With  two  false  grinders  above,  and  three  below ; 
and  wanting  tubercles,  or  the  great  under  canine 
teeth;  the  muzzle  short;  and  they  emit  a  fetid 
smell. 

THE  POLECAT;  or,  FOUMART. 

MusTELA  Putorius. —  LinnsBUS. 

Plate  III.    Fig.  4. 

The  length  of  the  polecat,  from  the  point  of  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  is  from  seventeen 
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to  eighteen  inches  ;  and  the  tail,  which  is  short  and 
bushy,  measures  about  three  inches ;  the  ears  are 
short,  round,  and  tipped  with  white ;  the  usual 
colour  is  of  a  deep  chocolate,  sometimes  nearly 
approaching  to  black ;  the  sides  are  covered  with 
hair  of  two  colours,  the  tips  being  dark  like  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  the  middle  of  a  tawny  colour. 

The  foumart  is  active  and  nimble ;  it  runs  very 
fast,  with  a  succession  of  leaps,  which  is  the  only 
way  it  can  make  rapid  progress,  but,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  its  legs,  when  walking,  the  belly  appears 
almost  to  touch  the  ground.  It  can  creep  up  the 
side  of  a  wall  with  much  agility.  In  preparing  to 
leap,  it  arches  its  back,  and  then  makes  a  spring 
with  much  force. 

Woods,  or  thick  brakes,  are  the  retreats  of  this 
animal,  where  it  burrows  under  ground,  forming  a 
shallow  retreat,  from  two  to  three  yards  in  length, 
generally  terminating  in  a  round  chamber,  among 
the  roots  of  trees.  It  seldom  leaves  its  hole  during 
the  day,  night  being  the  time  it  goes  in  search  of 
prey.  It  is  very  destructive  to  poultry,  pigeons, 
young  rabbits,  and  game  of  all  kinds.  Its  thirst  for 
blood  is  so  excessive,  that  it  will  kill  many  more 
than  it  can  eat.  A  few  pairs  of  them  are  sufficient 
to  desolate  a  whole  warren. 

During  winter,  the  foumart  frequents  houseS) 
bams,  and  other  places  connected  with  farm  esta- 
blishments, feeding  on  poultry,  eggs,  and  milk. 

This  species  is  very  common  in  Britain  and  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  In  Lorraine,  a  province  of 
France,  diis  animal  abounds ;  but,  from  some  strange 
superstition,  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  forbear 
from  destroying  them,  so  that,  in  that  and  several  of 
the  adjoining  cantons,  they  have  become  a  literal 
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pest ;  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  preserve  poul- 
try from  their  ravages.  It  is  an  erroneous  belief 
with  these  ignorant  peasants,  that  foumarts  will  not 
destroy  poultry  in  places  where  they  reside,  but 
extend  their  depredations  to  parts  at  some  distance. 
This  argument,  however,  although  true,  would  but 
free  them  from  those  they  foster,  while  they  would 
suffer  from  the  forays  of  those  more  distant. 

The  female  polecat  brings  forth  from  three  to  six 
young  ones  in  tlie  beginning  of  summer.  This 
usually  takes  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  some  farm  ;  and  they  early  accustom  them  to  the 
use  of  animal  food. 

The  skin  of  the  polecat,  when  properly  manufac- 
tured, is  esteemed  a  fine  fur,  and  especially  when 
taken  in  the  winter.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult 
process  to  free  them  from  their  fetid  and  offensive 
odour. 

The  Polecat  a  Fisher. 

Aldrovandus,  Johnson,  and  several  of  the  old 
writers,  mention  that  the  polecat  will  prey  upon 
fish.  The  following  fact  is  recorded  in  Bewick's 
Quadrupeds: — "During  a  severe  storm,  one  of 
these  animals  was  traced  in  the  snow  from  the  side 
of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole,  at  some  distance  from  it.  As 
it  was  observed  to  have  made  frequent  trips,  and  as 
other  marks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  snow,  which 
could  not  easily  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought  a 
matter  worthy  of  greater  attention.  Its  hole  was 
accordingly  examined,  the  foumart  taken,  and  eleven 
fine  eels  were  discovered  to  be  the  fruits  of  its  noc- 
turnal exertions.  The  marks  on  the  snow  were 
found  to  have  been  made  by  the  motions  of  the  eels 
while  in  the  creature's  mouth." 
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yards  and  barns  of  these  destructive  vermin,  as  well 
as  mice ;  on  which  account  its  company  is  often 
courted  by  the  farmer.  It  is  even  more  useful  than 
the  cat  in  destroying  rats,  for,  from  the  slenderness 
of  its  body,  it  can  pursue  them  into  their  holes, 
where  they  are  soon  killed.  It  is  a  destructive  enemy 
to  pigeons,  as  it  creeps  into  the  holes  of  a  dovecot 
in  the  evening,  and  susprises  its  prey  while  they  are 
asleep ;  and,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  its 
body,  there  are  few  situations  it  is  incapable  of 
reaching,  for  it  can  clamber  up  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular wall. 

It  is  said  that  the  weasel  prefers  meat  which  has 
become  putrid  to  that  which  has  been  just  killed. 
Buffon  gives  an  illustration  of  its  attachment  to 
putrid  substances:  He  says,  that  a  weasel,  with 
three  young  ones,  were  taken  out  of  the  carcass  of 
a  wolf  that  had  been  hung  on  a  tree  by  the  hind 
feet.  The  wolf  was  almost  entirely  putrefied ;  and 
the  weasel  had  made  a  nest  of  leaves  and  herbage 
for  her  young  in  the  thorax  of  the  corrupted  carcass. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  spring,  and  usually 
produces  four  or  five  at  a  litter.  The  young  ones 
are  blind  at  birth,  but  soon  receive  their  sight,  and 
are  not  long  of  being  able  to  follow  the  dam  in  her 
predatory  excursions. 

The  weasel  is  of  a  wild  and  intractable  nature, 
being  exceedingly  difficult  to  tame.  When  kept  in 
a  cage,  it  seems  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation — 
is  terrified  at  the  sight  of  all  who  approach  to  look 
at  it,  and  generally  endeavours  to  hide  itself  behind 
the  straw,  or  other  substances  which  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  its  cage.  There  are,  however,  instances 
on  record  of  weasels  being  completely  domesticated. 
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A  domesticated  Weasel, 

Although  Buffon  was  of  opinion,  that  the  weasel 
was  an  animal  incapable  of  domestication,  we  have 
the  following  interesting  account  of  one  in  a  letter 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Laistre: — "  If  I   pour  some 
milk  into  my  hand,"  says  she,  <'  it  will  drink  a  good 
deal ;  but,  if  I  do  not  pay  it  this  compliment,  it  will 
scarcely   take   a   drop.      When    it  is    satisfied,   it 
generally  goes  to  sleep.    My  chamber  is  the  place 
of  its  residence ;  and  I  have  found  a  method  of  dis- 
pelling   its  strong   odours,  by  perfumes.      During 
day,  it  sleeps  inside  a  quilt,  entering  by  a  place 
that  is  unsewed  in  its  edge,  which  it  accidentally 
discovered.     At  night,  I  keep  it  in  a  wired  cage, 
which  it  always  enters  with  much  reluctance,  but 
leaves  with  joy.    If  the  servant  sets  it  at  liberty 
before  I  am  up  in  the  morning,  after  a  thousand 
gambols,  it  comes  into  my  bed,  and  reposes  in  my 
hand,  or  on  my  bosom.  If  I  am  up  before  it  is  let  out, 
it  will  fly  to  me  in  rapture,  and  spend  half  an  hour  in 
caressing  me,  playing  with  my  fingers,  and  nibbling 
at  them  with  its  teeth  like  a  little  dog ;  leaping  on 
my  head  and  on  my  neck,  and  then  running  round 
my  arm  with  the  softness  and  elegance  of  a  squirrel. 
Such  is  its  agility,  that  it  will  leap  into  my  hands> 
although  upwards  of  a  yard  distant,  if  I  present  them 
to  it.     It  exhibits  much  adroitness  and  cunning  to 
obtain  any  wished  for  object ;  and  it  is  so  capricious 
at  times,  as  to  perform  certain  acts,  apparently  from 
contradiction.     It  seems  at  all  times  exceedingly 
desirous  of  being  noticed^  watching  my  eye  during 
all  its  little  pranks,  to  see  if  I  observe  it.    If  I  am 
inattentive  to  its  sports,  it  seems  to  have  no  pleasure 
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in  them,  immediately  desists,  and  lays  itself  down 
to  repose.  It  is  so  lively,  that  the  moment  I  awake 
it,  however  sound  its  sleep  may  be,  it  instantly 
resumes  its  gambols  with  as  much  spirit  as  before 
it  slept.  It  never  is  out  of  temper,  unless  when 
much  teased,  or  when  under  confinement,  which  it 
morally  detests ;  in  which  case,  it  displays  its  dis- 
pleasure by  a  kind  of  low  murmur,  quite  opposed  to 
the  sound  of  its  voice  when  pleased. 

"  This  little  creature  can  distinguish  my  voice 
amid  twenty  others,  and  springs  over  every  one  in 
the  room  till  it  has  found  me.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  lively  and  pleasing  way  it  caresses  me  with  its 
two  little  paws ;  it  frequently  pats  me  on  the  chin, 
in  a  manner  that  expresses  the  utmost  fondness. 
This,  with  a  thousand  other  kindnesses,  convinces 
me  of  the  sincerity  of  its  attachment.  He  is  quite 
aware  of  my  intention,  when  dressed,  to  go  out,  and 
then  it  is  with  much  difficulty  I  can  rid  myself  of 
him ;  On  these  occasions,  he  will  conceal  himself 
behind  a  cabinet  near  the  door,  and  spring  on  me  as 
I  pass,  with  astonishing  quickness. 

"  His  vivacity,  agility,  and  voice,  with  the  manner 
he  utters  it,  have  a  strong  similitude  to  those  facul- 
ties in  a  squirreL  In  the  summer  season,  he  runs 
about  all  night,  squeaking ;  but,  since  the  cold  set 
in,  he  has  desisted  from  this  practice,  but  has  some- 
times expressed  this  particular  sound  when  rolling 
on  my  bed  in  the  sunbeams. 

"It  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  weasel 
sips  the  dew,  judging  from  the  remarkable  manner 
he  drinks  milk  from  my  hand.  He  will  never  drink 
water  when  he  can  get  milk,  and  then  in  such  a 
small  way,  that  he  appears  only  to  do  it  to  cool  his 
tongue,  for  he  evinced  fear  on   several   occasions 
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when  water  was  presented  to  him.  During  the 
summer  showers,  I  caught  some  rain  water,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  him  to  enter  it  to  bathe  himself* 
but  this  he  would  not  do.  I  then  dipt  a  piece  of 
linen  cloth  in  it ;  this  seemed  to  afford  him  much 
pleasure,  by  rolling  himself  over  it,  which  he  did 
frequently. 

"  The  curiosity  of  this  little  pet  is  unbounded, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  open  a  drawer  or  box  without 
his  roving  through  every  part  of  them ;  if  even  a 
piece  of  paper  or  a  book  is  looked  at,  he  will  also 
examine  it  with  attention.  Every  thing  I  take  into 
my  hand  he  must  run  up  to,  and  survey  with  an 
attentive  scrutiny.  I  have  a  young  dog  and  cat, 
with  both  of  which  he  is  very  familiar;  he  will 
scamper  over  their  necks,  backs,  and  legs,  without 
their  offering  him  the  smallest  injury.'* 
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dyke  in  the  field  where  he  was  at  work.  The  man, 
alarmed  at  such  a  furious  onset,  instantly  hetook 
himself  to  flight,  but  he  soon  found  he  was  closely 


United  Defence. 

One  fine  summer  evening,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  my  father  was  returning  from  Gilmerton,  near 
Edinburgh,  by  the  Dalkeith  road.  He  observed,  on 
the  high  ground,  at  a  considerable  distiance,  betwixt 
him  and  Craigmillar  Castle,  a  man,  who  was  leaping 
about,  performing  a  number  of  antic  gestures,  more 
like  those  of  a  madman  than  of  a  sane  person* 
After  contemplating  this,  apparently,  absurd  conduct, 
my  father  began  to  think  it  might  be  some  unfortu- 
nate maniac,  and,  climbing  over  the  wall,  made 
directly  towards  him  ;  when  he  got  pretty  near,  he 
perceived  that  the  man  had  been  attacked,  and  was 
defending  himself  against  the  assaults  of  a  number 
of  small  animals,  which  he,  at  first,  took  for  rats,  but 
which,  in  fact,  turned  out,  on  getting  closer,  to  be  a 
colony  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  weasels  ;  and  which 
the   unfortunate  man  was  tearing  from  him,  and 
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endeavouring  to  keep  from  his  throat.  My  father 
joined  in  the  combat,  and,  having  a  stick,  contrived 
to  hit  several  of  them,  and  laid  them  lifeless.  Seeing 
this^  the  animals  became  intimidated,  and  speedily 
fled  towards  a  rock  hard  by,  and  disappeared  in  its 
fissures.  The  gentleman  was  nearly  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  having  been  engaged  in  hit 
struggle  with  the  weasels,  as  far  as  he  could  guess, 
upwards  of  twenty  minutes  :  and,  but  for  the  fortu- 
nate and  timely  assistance  of  my  father,  he  said  he 
must  have  inevitably  fallen  a  victim  to  their  fury, 
as  he  found  himself  quickly  losing  strength,  from 
the  violence  of  his  exertion.  His  chief  attention 
was  turned  to  keeping  them  from  his  throat,  to 
which  they  seemed  instinctively  to  direct  their 
course.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  otherwise  he  must 
have  sunk  under  their  ferocity.  He  had  squeezed 
two  to  death,  while  tearing  them  from  him.  His 
hands  were  much  bitten,  and  were  streaming  with 
blood  from  the  wounds. 

The  account  he  gave  of  the  commencement  of  the 
afiray  was,  that  he  was  walking  slowly  through  the 
park,  when  he  happened  to  see  a  weasel ;  he  ran  at 
ity  and  made  several  imsuccessful  attempts  to  strike 
it  with  a  small  ratan  he  had  in  his  hand :  on  coming 
near  the  rock  above  mentioned,  he  got  betwixt 
it  and  the  animal,  and  thus  cut  off  his  retreat ;  the 
weasel  squeaked  aloud,  when  an  instantaneous  sortie 
was  made  by  the  whole  colony,  and  the  attack 
commenced. 
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if  he  had  been  alarmed  and  hurried  by  unusiidt 
agitation ;  and  they  noticed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
«he  wheeled  in  circles  that  seemed  constantly  de- 
creasing, while  his  ascent  was  proportionably  rapid. 
The  now  idle  haymakers  drew  together  in  close 
consultation  on  the  singularity  of  the  case,  and 
continued  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  seemingly 
•distressed  eagle,  who  rose  perpendicularly,  until  he 
was  nearly  out  of  sight  in  the  concave  recess  of  the 
blue  ether.  In  a  short  time,  however,  they  were 
all  convinced  that  he  was  again  seeking  the  earth, 
evidently  not  as  he  ascended,  in  spiral  curves ;  his 
descent  was  like  something  falling,  and  with  great 
rapidity.  As  he  approached  the  ground,  they  plainly 
'perceived  that  he  was  tumbling  like  a  shot  bird ; 
'the  convulsive  fluttering  of  his  wide  and  powerful 
pinions  but  slightly  impeding  the  rapidity  of  his 
descent,  until  he  fell  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
men  and  boys  of  the  party,  who  had  naturally  run 
forward,  highly  excited  by  the  strange  occurrence. 
A  large  black-tailed  stoat  ran  from  the  body  as  they 
came  near,  turned  with  the  usual  norwhcdmvce  and 
impudence  of  the  tribe,  stood  up  upon  its  hind  legs, 
crossed  its  fore  paws  over  its  nose,  and  surveyed  its 
enemies  a  moment  or  two,  (as  they  frequently  do, 
when  no  dog  is  near,)  and  bounded  into  a  willow 
bush.  The  king  of  the  air  was  dead ;  and,  what  was 
more  surprising,  he  was  covered  with  his  own  blood ; 
and,  up(Hi  farther  examination,  they  found  his  throat 
cut  It  was  clear  that  the  stoat  must  have  been  the 
regicide. 

A  Singular  Incident 

The  narrator  of  the  above  story  relates  a  singular 
incident  of  the  stoat,  which  was  mentioned  to  him, 
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by  a  friend,  as  a  fact  that  came  under  his  own 
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we  could  have  farmed  upon  the  subject :  About  the 
middle  of  July,  1827,  a  gentleman  at  Cathcart  shot 
at  and  wounded  a  stoat  The  animal  escaped  into 
a  hole  in  an  old  stone  wall.  He  was  induced  to 
explore  the  place  of  its  retreat,  when  the  first  victims 
he  met  with,  were  a  couple  of  leverets,  unmutilated ; 
a  little  farther  on,  two  young  partridges,  also  entire ; 
and  a  pheasant's  egg,  unbroken.  Beyond  these, 
were  found  the  heads  of  two  other  leverets,  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction ;  and,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hole,  lay  the  little  mischievous  marauder  himself 
dead.  We  would  have  thought  this  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  plunder  was  the  consequence  of  a 
provident  disposition  in  the  animal;  but  from  the 
appearance  of  the  leveret's  head,  &c.  it  seems  to  bear 
out,  what  has  been  so  oflen  stated  by  naturalists  of 
this  tribe  of  animals,  that  they  seldom  devour  any  of 
their  prey  till  it  begins  to  putrefy. 


THE  FERRET. 

MusTELA  FuRO. — Liunffius. 

Plate  III.    Fig.  2. 

The  ferret  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  polecat ; 
the  fur  is  yellowish ;  the  eyes  red ;  in  other  respects, 
it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  polecat,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  very  distinct.  The  ferret 
being  a  native  of  Africa,  is  known  to  us  only  in  a 
domesticated  state.  It  was  first  brought  from  that 
continent  to  Spain,  according  to  Strabo ;  and  was 
used  to  reduce  the  number  of  rabbits  which  abounded 
in  that  country.  It  has,  subsequently,  been  employed 
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for  the  like  purpose  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  It,  however,  has  never  been 
completely  brought  to  stand  the  cold  of  a  temperate 
latitude,  as  it  requires  the  utmost  care,  and  great 
warmth,  to  preserve  it.  The  ordinary  method  of 
keeping  the  ferret,  is  in  a  box,  amongst  wool,  of 
which  it  forms  for  itself  a  comfortable  bed. 

The  ferret  generally  sleeps  during  the  day,  and 
feeds  at  night  In  a  domesticated  state,  it  is  usually 
fed  on  bread  and  milk,  of  which  it  eats  eagerly. 
Flesh  is  considered  improper  for  tlie  indolent  lives 
ferrets  are  taught  to  lead. 

In  a  domesticated  state,  the  ferret  breeds  twice  a- 
year.  The  female  goes  with  young  six  weeks,  and 
brings  forth  from  five  to  eight  at  a  birth. 

Warreners  sometimes  cross  the  breed  with  the 
polecat,  and  the  offspring,  in  some  instances,  are 
superior  to  the  ferrets,  in  point  of  ferocity.  The 
ferret  has  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  the  rabbit: 
it  is  said,  if  a  dead  one  be  presented  to  a  young 
ferret,  which  has  never  seen  one  before,  it  seizes 
it ;  if  a  live  one  be  set  before  it,  still  greater  marks 
of  eagerness  are  shewn ;  for  it  lays  hold  of  its  neck, 
winds  itself  round  it,  and  will  not  quit  its  gripe,  but 
continues  to  suck  the  blood,  till  completely  satiated. 
While  using  the  ferret  to  drive  rabbits  from  their 
burrows,  they  must  be  muzzled,  otherwise  they 
would  fix  on  them,  gorge  themselves  with  their 
blood,  and  then  fall  asleep.  Instances  have  been 
known,  of  their  disengaging  themselves  of  their 
muzzle,  in  which  case,  they  remained  in  the  holes, 
and  were  not  to  be  got  out,  but  by  digging  for  them, 
or,  if  too  deep,  smoking  them  out.  Both  these 
methods  have  been  resorted  to,  without  effect ;  and 
the  ferret  has  kept  his  retreat  good  for  the  summer, 
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and  lived  by  preying  on  the  rabbits ;  but,  when  the 
winter  sets  in,  they  either  perish  from  cold,  or 
leave  the  hole,  and  are  then  easily  retaken. 

The  ferret  is  also  a  great  enemy  to  rats,  and  will 
not  suffer  one  to  remain  alive,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
go  in  search  of  them. 

Although  easily  tamed,  it  seldom  evinces  any 
attachment,  and  is  very  easily  irritated.  They 
emit  a  very  fetid  odour,  like  all  their  tribe. 

Singular  Ferocity, 

A  man,  of  the  name  of  Isles,  a  bargeman,  finding 
himself  much  incommoded,  by  the  repeated  mischief 
done  in  his  barge  by  rats,  procured  a  ferret  to 
destroy  them.  The  ferret  remaining  away  a  consi- 
derable time,  he  thought  it  was  devouring  some 
rats  that  it  had  killed,  and  went  to  sleep,  but  was 
awakened  early  next  morning  by  the  ferret,  who 
was  commencing  a  regular  attack  upon  him.  The 
animal  had  seized  him  near  his  eyebrow ;  and  the 
man,  afler  endeavouring  in  vain  to  shake  him  off,  at 
length  severed  the  body  from  the  head  with  a  knife, 
— the  latter  still  sticking  so  fast,  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  removed. 


THE  SABLE. 

MUSTELA  ZiBELLINA. — LinnaBus. 

Plate  III.    Fig.  4. 

The  sable  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  It 
resembles  the  martin  in  its  form,  being  fully  longer 
than  the  polecat,  in  proportion  to  its  thickness. 
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It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  and  some 
of  the  islands  which  lie  between  that  country  and 
Japan,  and  also  of  Lapland,  living  in  holes,  by  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  under  the  roots  of  trees.  Its 
nest  consists  of  moss,  small  twigs,  and  grass. 

This  animal  does  not  appear  to  be  so  predaceous 
as  its  congeners ;  for  its  chief  food,  in  winter,  consists 
of  berries  of  different  kinds.  In  summer,  however, 
before  these  ripen,  its  necessities  force  it  to  prey 
upon  hares,  weasels,  ermines,  and  other  small 
animals. 

The  sable  is  extremely  vivacious,  and  leaps  with 
great  nimbleness  from  tree  to  tree,  after  small  birds 
and  squirrels. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  spring,  and  produces 
from  three  to  four  at  a  birth. 

M.  Gmelin  mentions  two  of  these,  which  he  had 
in  some  measure  domesticated.  He  says  that,  when- 
ever they  perceived  a  cat,  they  would  raise  them- 
selves on  their  hind  feet,  and,  with  their  fore  paws, 
prepare  to  defend  themselves.  During  day,  more 
particularly  after  eating,  they  always  slept,  and 
frequently  so  soundly,  after  a  meal,  that  they 
required  to  be  pricked,  pinched,  and  shaken,  before 
they  would  awaken;  but  at  night,  they  were  extremely 
active  and  lively. 

The  sable  fur  is  dark  brown,  whitish  on  the  head, 
and  gray  on  the  throat.  A  great  quality  in  it  is, 
that  the  hair  turns,  with  equal  ease,  to  either  side. 
The  darker  the  colour,  it  is  the  more  valuable ;  and 
few  skins  are  in  higher  estimation  than  that  of  thb 
animal.  One  of  these,  although  only  about  four 
inches  in  breadth,  has  been  sometimes  valued  as 
high  as  fifteen  pounds.  The  general  price,  however, 
is  from  one  pound  to  ten,  according  to  the  quality. 
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The  bellies  of  sables,  about  two  fingers  in  breadth^ 
are  sold  separately  from  the  upper  parts,  and 
generally  in  pairs,  which  are  tied  together  in 
bundles  of  forty  pieces,  and  bring  from  one  to  two 
pounds  each  bundle.  The  tails  are  also  a  separate 
article  of  commerce,  and  sell  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  a-hundred. 

The  time  of  hunting  the  sable  in  Siberia  and 
other  countries,  is  from  November  to  February, 
during  which  period  the  skins  are  in  the  highest 
perfection.  Those  taken  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year  are  far  inferior,  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  length  in  the  hair ;  and,  consequently,  bring 
lower  prices. 

Instances  have  occurred,  where  the  skins  were  of 
a  snowy  whiteness ;  but  these  are  exceedingly  rare, 
and  sell  high,  as  curiosities. 

The  principal  hunting  of  the  sable  is  carried  on 
by  criminals,  banished  to  the  snowy  confines  of 
Siberia;  and  in  this  employment,  they  are  frequently 
exposed  to  great  privations.  They  are  obliged  to 
furnish  each  a  certain  number  of  skins ;  and,  for 
their  encouragement,  are  permitted  to  share  among 
themselves  whatever  skins  they  procure  above 
the  allotted  number.  In  the  pursuit  of  sables,  the 
hunters  form  themselves  into  small  troops,  under 
a  leader  of  their  own  choosing.  They  penetrate  far 
into  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  woods,  which  cover 
this  desert  region,  from  whence  they  can  only  find 
their  way  back,  by  marking  the  trees  as  they 
advance;  and  by  missing  which  on  their  return, 
they  frequently  perish,  from  their  stock  of  provisions 
being  exhausted  before  they  can  reach  the  confines 
of  the  forest  The  pursuit  of  the  sable  is  an  arduous 
one ;  for,  after  they  have  traced  the  animal,  by  the 
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track  on  the  snow,  to  its  retreat,  they  place  dieir  net 
over  its  hole,  and  are  sometimes  obliged  to  remain 
for  days,  watching  it,  till  hunger  forces  the  creature 
out.  Such  are  the  hardships  our  fellow-men  are 
often  exposed  to,  for  the  gratification  of  vain  show 
among  the  luxurious  and  opulent. 


Genus  MEPHITIS Cuvibr. 

Generic  ckaraeter.  Incisory  teeth  |-;  canine 
teeth  -i-^;  grinders  ^^;  total  34;  the  great  carnivo- 
rous tooth  provided  with  two  tubercles  on  the  inner 
side;  the  posterior  tooth  tuberculated,  and  very 
long  and  large ;  the  toes  of  the  feet  separated,  and 
furnished  with  long  nails,  formed  for  digging;  the 
heel  very  little  raised  in  walking ;  the  palm  and  heel 
hairy;  the  tail  long  and  bushy;  in  some  of  the 
species  none. 

THE  SKUNK. 

Mephitis  Americanus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  III.     Fig.  5. 

The  length  of  the  skunk,  from  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail,  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and 
the  tail  itself  about  fourteen  inches.  Its  nose  is 
long  and  slender,  extending  a  considerable  way 
beyond  the  lower  jaw.  Its  ears  are  large,  but  short 
and  rounded.  A  white  stripe  reaches  from  the  nose 
over  the  forehead,  and  along  the  back,  where  it  is 
intersected  by  a  small  line  of  black,  commencing  at 
the  tail,  and  extending  upwards  along  the  middle  of 
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the  back.  Its  sides,  belly,  and  legs,  are  black.  Its 
hair  long  and  flowing,  especially  on  the  tail,  which 
is  thick,  bushy,  and  very  long. 

The  skunk  is  a  native  of  Peru,  Brazil,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America ;  and  is  foimd  as  far  north 
as  Canada.  It  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  the 
intolerable  and  almost  suffocating  fetor  of  a  vapour 
that  it  emits,  when  pursued  or  irritated.  This 
odour  may  be  smelt  at  a  great  distance;  and  so 
abominable  and  powerful  are  its  effects,  that  provi- 
sions once  touched  with  it,  are  irrecoverable.  Cloths 
have  been  washed,  soaked  for  days  in  water,  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  still  retained  this  fetid  smell  for 
many  weeks. 

Professor  Kalm  mentions,  that  a  skunk  was  once 
perceived  by  a  servant  in  a  cellar.  She  attacked 
and  killed  it,  without  thinking  of  the  effluvia.  The 
place  was  instantly  filled  with  a  horrid  stench,  which 
so  affected  the  thoughtless  woman,  that  she  was 
taken  seriously  ill,  in  which  state  she  continued  for 
some  considerable  time.  Few  dogs  will  attack  the 
skunk,  on  account  of  this  fetor,  which  seems  its 
best  defence  against  its  enemies;  but  when  dogs 
are  trained  to  hunt  it,  which  is  sometimes  the,  case, 
they  are  forced  to  relieve  themselves,  by  occasionally 
thrusting  their  noses  into  the  earth.  Cattle  that 
come  within  the  influence  of  this  vapour,  are  so 
disgusted  and  alarmed,  that  they  set  up  a  horrid 
bellowing. 

The  skunk  is  sometimes  domesticated;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  is  never  known  to  emit  this  fetid 
vapour  in  a  tame  state.  Skunks  are  naturally  bold 
animals,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  enter  farm  establish- 
ments, and  even  houses,  in  search  of  eggs  and  other 
food. 
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Genus  LUTRA.— Ray. 


Generic  character.  Incisory  teeth  ^ ;  canine  teeth 
\^ ;  grinders  f|^  or  ^g ;  total  36  or  38 ;  the  lower 
great  carnivorous  tooth,  with  two  points  on  its 
outer  side ;  the  head  large  and  flattened ;  the  ears 
short ;  the  body  long ;  tail  long,  flattened  horizontally, 
and  tapering ;  legs  short ;  feet  webbed ;  nails  crooked 
and  sharp. 

THE  OTTER. 

LuTRA  Vulgaris. — Desmarcst 

The  body  of  the  otter  is  long,  measuring  usually 
about  two  feet,  besides  the  tail,  which  is  nearly 
sixteen  inches;  the  legs  are  short,  strong,  mus- 
cular, and  so  placed,  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
brought  into  a  line  with  the  body,  and  performing 
the  functions  of  fins.  On  each  foot  are  ^ye  toes, 
which  are  webbed,  and  furnished  with  strong  sharp 
nails.  The  eyes  are  large,  brilliant,  and  so  situated  in 
the  head,  that  the  animal  can  see  any  object  that  is 
above  it,  which  adds  to  the  singularity  of  its  aspect. 
The  fur  of  the  otter  is  deep  blackish  brown,  with 
two  small  light  spots  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  and 
another  under  the  chin. 

The  otter  is  a  native  of  Britain,  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  America.  It  makes  its  habi- 
tation on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  burrows  to 
some  depth.  Its  principal  food  being  fish,  it  is  a 
semi-amphibious  animal,  living  almost  constantly  in 
the  water.     The  burrow  is  constructed  with  great 
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sagacity,  the  entrance  of  the  hole  being  invariably 
under  water,  inclining  upwards  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  and  before  reaching  the  top,  he  constructs 
several  lodges,  at  different  heights,  to  which  he  may 
retire,  in  the  event  of  floods ;  for,  although  so  much 
accustomed  to  a  watery  element,  no  animal  is  more 
particular  in  lying  quite  dry.  At  the  top  of  the 
uppermost  of  these  cells,  he  opens  a  very  small 
orifice,  for  the  admission  of  air;  and  the  more 
effectually  to  conceal  this  opening,  it  is  generally  ia 
the  middle  of  a  thick  bush  of  willows,  or  other 
shrubs. 

During  winter,  in  Canada,  otters  are  in  the 
habit'  of  travelling  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
rivers,  but  for  what  purpose  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. In  these  cases,  the  Indians  track  them 
in  the  snow,  and  kill  them  with  clubs,  which  they 
carry.  The  otter  is  a  slow  paced  animal;  and,  if 
closely  pursued,  before  being  overtaken,  when  the 
snow  happens  to  be  light  and  deep,  he  immediately 
dives  a  considerable  way  under  it :  but  this  seldom 
avails  him;  for  his  crafty  pursuers  can  easily 
trace  him  by  his  motions,  in  passing  through  the 
snow. 

The  otter  is  naturally  an  animal  of  a  ferocious 
disposition;  but,  nevertheless,  when  taken  young, 
and  properly  treated,  it  can  easily  be  rendered  quite 
tame,  and  may  be  taught  to  catch  fish,  and  fetch 
them  to  its  master. 

•  In  the  PrcRdiym  Rusticum  of  Vaniere,  mention  is 
made  of  tame  otters  being  employed  in  fishing,  in 
the  following  passage,  translated  from  that  author : 

Should  chance  within  this  dark  recess  betray 
The  tender  young,  bear  quick  the  priie  awi^. 
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Tamed  by  tby  care,  the  useful  l)rood  sbtll  join 
The  watery  chase,  and  add  their  toils  to  thine ; 
From  each  close-lurking  hole  shall  force  away. 
And  drive  within  their  nets,  the  silver  prey : 
As  the  taught  hound  the  timid  stag  subdues. 
And  o*er  the  dewy  plain  the  panting  hare  pursues. 

Hunting  the  otter  was  a  favourite  pastime  in 
Britain ;  but  it  has  now  fallen  greatly  into  disuse. 
A  few  otter  hounds  are,  however,  still  to  be  found. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  has  some  braces 
of  them.  During  Elizabeth's  reign,  large  packs 
were  kept  for  this  diversion,  which  was  eagerly 
practised  by  the  young  nobles.  In  Somervile's 
beautiful  poem  of  the  Chase,  he  makes  the  following 
allusion  to  the  otter,  and  moralizes  on  its  destructive 
propensities : 

Where  rages  not  oppression  ?    Where,  alas ! 

Is  innocence  secure  ?     Rapine  and  spoil 

Haunt  even  the  lowest  deeps.     Seas  have  their  sharks ; 

Rivers  and  ponds  enclose  the  rav  'nous  pike ; 

He  in  his  turn  becomes  a  prey ;  on  him 

Th*  amphibious  otter  feasts.     Just  is  his  fate 

Deserved ;  but  tyrants  know  no  bounds ;  nor  spears 

That  bristle  on  his  back,  defend  the  perch 

From  his  wide  greedy  jaws  ;  nor  burnish 'd  mail 

The  yellow  carp ;  nor  all  his  arts  can  save 

Th*  insinuating  eel,  that  hides  his  head 

Beneath  the  slimy  mud  ;  nor  yet  escapes 

The  crimson-spotted  trout,  the  river's  pride. 

And  beauty  of  the  stream.     Without  remorse, 

This  midnight  pillager,  raging  around. 

Insatiate,  swallows  all.     The  owner  mourns 

Th  •  unpeopled  rivulet,  and  gladly  hears 

The  huntsman's  early  call. 

The  otter,  when  hunted,  and  overtaken  by  dogs, 
defends  itself  with  great  obstinacy,  never  yielding 
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while  he  has  life,  and  inflicting  very  severe  wounds 
on  his  adversaries.  He,  not  unfrequently,  fastens 
like  a  bull-dog,  and  seldom  quits  his  hold  till  killed. 

The  flesh  of  the  otter  is  extremely  rank  and 
fishy ;  on  which  account,  the  Romish  Church  per- 
mitted it  to  be  eaten  on  meagre  days.  We  are 
informed  by  Pennant,  that,  when  on  his  travels,  he 
once  entered  the  kitchen  of  the  Carthusian  convent, 
near  Dijon,  in  France,  where  he  saw  an  otter  cooking 
for  the  religious  of  that  rigid  order,  who,  by  their 
rules,  were  bound  to  perpetual  abstinence  from 
animal  food. 

When  the  otter  has  caught  a  fish,  he  carries  it  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  devours  the  head  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  leaving  the  rest  untouched ; 
so  that  it  requires  a  considerable  quantity  to  allay  his 
hunger.  He  pursues  his  prey,  generally,  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  and  takes  them  by  surprise,  which 
he  can  easily  do,  from  the  way  in  which  his  eyes  are 
situated. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  spring,  from  four 
to  five  at  a  birth.  Their  parental  affection  is  so 
powerful,  that  they  will  frequently  suffer  themselves 
to  be  killed  rather  than  quit  their  progeny ;  and  this 
is  ofleri  the  occasion  of  their  losing  their  lives,  when 
they  might  otherwise  have  escaped. 

Tender  Mothers, 

Professor  Steller  says,  *^  Often  have  I  spared  the 
lives  of  the  female  otters  whose  young  ones  I  took 
away.  They  expressed  their  sorrow,  by  crying  like 
human  beings,  and  followed  me  as  I  was  carrying  oflP 
.their  young,  while  they  called  to  them  fl>r  aid,  with 
a  tone  of  voice  which  very  much  resembled  the 
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crying  of  children.  When  I  sat  down  in  the  snow, 
they  came  quite  close  to  me,  and  attempted  to  carry 
off  their  young. 

<«  On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  deprived  an  otter 
of  her  progeny,  I  returned  to  the  place  eight  days 
after,  and  found  the  female  sitting  by  the  river  list- 
less and  desponding ;  who  suffered  me  to  kill  her  on 
the  spot  without  making  any  attempt  to  escape. 
On  skinning  her,  I  found  she  was  quite  wasted  away, 
from  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  young. 

"  Another  time,  I  saw,  at  some  distance  from  me, 
an  old  female  otter  sleeping  by  the  side  of  a  young 
one,  about  a  year  old.  As  soon  as  the  mother  per- 
ceived us,  she  awoke  the  young  one,  and  enticed 
him  to  betake  himself  to  the  river.  But,  as  he  did 
not  take  the  hint,  and  seemed  inclined  to  prolong 
his  sleep,  she  took  him  up  in  her  fore  paws,  and 
plunged  him  into  the  water." 

Expert  Fisher. 

James  Campbell,  near  Inverness,  procured  a  young 
otter,  which  he  brought  up  and  tamed.  It  would 
follow  him  wherever  be  chose ;  and,  if  called  on  by 
its  name,  would  immediately  obey.  When  appre- 
hensive of  danger  from  dogs,  it  sought  the  protection 
of  its  master,  and  would  endeavour  to  spring  into 
his  arms  for  greater  security.  It  was  frequently 
employed  in  catching  fish,  and  would,  sometimes, 
take  eight  or  ten  salmon  in  a  day.  If  not  prevented, 
it  always  made  an  attempt  to  break  the  fish  behind 
the  anal  fin,  which  is  next  the  tail ;  and,  as  soon  as 
one  was  taken  away,  it  always  dived  in  pursuit  of 
more.  It  was  equally  dexterous  at  sea  fishing,  and 
took  great  numbers  of  young  cod,  and  other  fish. 
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there.  When  tired,  it  would  refuse  to*  fish  any 
longer,  and  was  then  rewarded  with  as  much  as  it 
could  devour.  Having  satisfied  its  appetite,  it  always 
coiled  itself  round,  and  fell  asleep ;  in  which  state  it 
was  generally  carried  home. 

An  Associate  of  Dogs. 

A  person  who  kept  a  tame  otter,  taught  it  to 
associate  with  his  dogs,  who  were  upon  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  it  on  all  occasions ;  and  it  would 
follow  him  in  different  excursions,  in  company  with 
his  canine  attendants.  He  was  in  the  practice  of 
fishing  rivers  with  nets ;  on  which  occasions,  the 
otter  proved  highly  useful  to  him,  by  going  into  the 
water,  and  driving  trout  and  other  fish  towards  the 
net.  It  was  very  remarkable,  that  dogs  accustomed 
to  otter  hunting  were  so  far  from  oflPering  it  the 
least  molestation,  that  they  would  not  even  hunt 
any  other  otter  while  it  remained  with  them ;  on 
which  account,  the  owner  was  under  the  necessity 
of  parting  with  it. 

The  Prodigal  restored. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  William  Collins,  who  resided 
at  Kilmerston,  near  Wooler,  in  Northumberland,  had 
a  tame  otter,  which  followed  him  wherever  he  went. 
He  frequently  took  it  to  fish  in  the  river,  for  its  own 
food  ;  and  when  satiated,  it  never  failed  to  return  to 
its  master.  One  day,  in  the  absence  of  Collins,  the 
otter  being  taken  out  to  fish  by  his  son,  instead  of 
returning  as  usual,  refused  to  come  at  the  accustomed 
call,  and  was  lost.  Collins  tried  every  means  to 
recover  it;   and,  afler  several  days*  search,  being 
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near  the  place  where  his  son  had  lost  it,  and  callmg 
it  by  its  name,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  it  came 
creeping  to  his  feet,  exliibiting  many  marks  of 
affection  and  firm  attachment. 


Genus  CANIS. — LiNN-flsus. 

Generic  chamcter,  Incisory  teeth  |- ;  canine  teeth 
^ ;  grinders  ff ;  total  42 ;  the  three  first  grindera 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  four  in  the  lower  jaw, 
are  small  and  edged  ;  they  are  termed  false  molars, 
or  grinders ;  the  great  carnivorous  tooth  above 
bicuspid,  with  a  small  tubercle  on  the  inner  side, 
with  two  tuberculous  teeth  behind  each  of  the 
carnivorous  ones  ;  muzzle  elongated,  shorter  in  some 
of  the  tame  species  and  varieties ;  tongue  soft,  by 
which  organ  they  perspire ;  ears,  in  the  wild  species, 
erect,  in  the  tame  ones  usually  pendulous ;  fore  feet 
with  five  toes,  hind  feet  with  four  toes  ;  teats  both 
inguinal  and  ventral. 


THE  WOLF. 
Canis  Lupus Linnsus. 
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in  a  pendulous  form,  rather  bending  inwards  between 
its  hind  legs. 

Wolves  vary  considerably  in  colour  and  size, 
according  to  the  species  and  variety.  They  are 
natives  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  possessed 
of  ^eat  strength,  and  are  most  ferocious  in  their 


With  a  savage  and  malignant  disposition,  the  wolf 
is  a  cowardly  animal,  and  always  mistrustful ;  he 
conceives  every  object  is  a  snare  to  entrap  him.  In 
Lapland,  if  he  comes  upon  a  rein  deer  tied  to  a  post 
to  be  milked,  he  will  not  venture  to  approach  it, 
lest  the  animal  should  be  tied  there  as  a  decoy; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  deer  set  at  liberty,  than  he 
commences  a  pursuit,  and  destroys  it.  But  should 
the  deer  get  irritated,  and  stand  at  bay,  the  wolf 
instantly  becomes  intimidated.  It  is  only  through 
frequent  disappointment,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
that  the  wolf  evinces  courage.  In  that  case,  he  will 
brave  every  danger,  and  attack  animals  which  are 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  man ;  and  even 
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man  himself  frequently  falls  a  victim  to  their  united 
attacks.  It  is  said,  that  afler  having  tasted  human 
blood,  he  prefers  it  to  all  other.  This  has  given 
rise  to  many  superstitious  stories  regarding  him* 
The  old  Saxons  believed  that  he  possessed  some 
evil  spirit ;  hence  their  appellation,  the  were  wtdf; 
and  the  peasantry  of  many  of  the  districts  of  France 
call  him  the  Umpe  garon^  for  the  same  reason. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  wolf  has  been  regarded 
as  the  implacable  enemy  of  man ;  and  all  sorts  of 
schemes  have  been  invented  to  get  rid  of  thi» 
ferocious  brute ;  pitfalls,  traps,  and  other  engines  of 
destruction,  have  been  employed  for  his  capture ;  and 
poison  has  also  been  successfully  used.  Happily  for 
us,  he  has  long  been  extirpated  from  the  British 
islands. 

In  early  times,  wolves  were  very  plentiful  in 
England,  and  committed  great  havoc  among  the 
flocks.  King  Edgar,  to  encourage  their  destruction, 
in  many  cases  commuted  the  punishment  of  criminals, 
into  a  requisition  of  a  certain  number  of  wolves' 
tongues  from  each,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
offence.  A  Welsh  prince,  who  paid  tribute  to  him, 
was  oppressively  ordained,  instead  of  money,  to 
produce,  annually,  three  hundred  wolves'  heads — 
as  noticed  by  the  poet :  — 

Cambria's  proud  kings  (though  with  reluctance)  paid 
Their  tributary  wolves  ;  head  after  head, 
In  full  account,  till  the  woods  yield  no  more, 
And  all  the  ravenous  race  extinct  is  lost 

SOMERVILE. 

According  to  Hollinshed,  the  flocks  in  Scotland 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  wolves,  in  1577 ; 
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and  it  was  not  till  about  a  century  afterwards,  that 
they  were  wholly  extirpated.  The  last  wolf  known 
in  Scotland  was  destroyed  at  Lochaber,  by  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron,  of  Lochiel. 

They  infested  Ireland  many  centuries  after  their 
extinction  in  Britain ;  the  last  presentment  for  killing 
wolves  was  made  in  the  county  of  Cork,  about  the 
year  1710. 

The  wolf  has  great  strength,  especially  in  the 
muscles  of  his  neck  and  jaws ;  he  can  carry  a  mode* 
rate  sized  sheep  in  his  mouth,  and  run  o£P  with  it> 
without  any  difficulty. 

The  female  goes  with  young  about  three  months 
and  a  half,  and  brings  forth  five  or  six  young  ones. 

Although  the  wolf  is  an  animal  of  a  fierce  and 
savage  nature,  yet  he  is  capable  of  being  tamed. 
Sir  Ashton  Lever  had  one  whose  savage  propen- 
sities were  entirely  subdued ;  and  there  are  many 
other  instances  on  record.  Bufibn  procured  several 
while  young,  and  brought  them  up,  using  gentle 
means  to  domesticate  them.  He  states,  that  during 
the  first  year  they  were  generally  very  docile,  and 
would  fawn  upon  him  like  a  dog ;  but,  at  eighteen 
months  or  two  years,  their  savage  nature  began  to 
betray  itself,  when  it  became  necessary  to  chain 
them,  to  prevent  their  escape.  Before  this,  he 
allowed  them  to  range  at  large,  and  always  kept  them 
in  a  yard  associated  with  poultry,  which  they  never 
touched:  however,  one  of  them,  when  he  was 
eighteen  months  old,  for  his  first  essay,  attacked 
and  killed  the  whole  in  a  night,  but  did  not  eat  one 
of  them. 

A  Singular  Device. 

A  singular  circumstance,  exhibiting  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  reflecting  faculties  of  a  wolf,  is 
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related  as  having  taken  place  at  Signy-le-Petit,  a 
small  town  on  the  borders  of  Champagne.     A  farmer. 


Distressing  Occurrence. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1830,  a  frightful  event 
spread  terror  throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  Eux- 
Bonnes,  in  the  departement  of  Basses  Pyrenees :  — 
The  curate  of  the  little  village  of  Atra,  situated  on  the 
mountain,  was  returning  home  on  horseback,  afler 
administering  the  sacrament,  when  he  was  surrounded 
by  wolves,  which  precipitated  themselves  upon  him 
and  the  horse  with  all  the  ferocity  occasioned  by 
hunger.  A  number  of  bones,  and  fragments  of  flesh, 
which  were  strewed  about,  as  well  as  the  traces  of 
blood,  with  which  the  snow  was^  crimsoned,  left  no 
N  5 
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doubt  of  the  horrible  fate  of  the  unfortuiiate  dergy- 
man,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  pious  zeaL 

The  wolves,  driven  by  the  cold  and  hunger  from 
their  haunts  in  the  Pyrenees,  having  spread  them* 
selves  in  vast  bands  over  the  country  at  the  time  the 
above  occurrence  took  place,  orders  were  given  at 
Pau,  by  the  prefect  of  the  departement,  for  a  general 
battue,  or  chase,  on  the  22d  of  January.  The  country 
magistrates  having  received  the  instructions  requisite 
for  this  chase,  set  out  accordingly,  accompanied  by 
all  and  sundry,  on  the  general  pursuit,  and  relieved 
the  extensive  district  from  these  dangerous  visitors^ 
by  killing  many,  and  driving  the  rest  to  their  native 
^tnesses. 

Imtance  cfPaUkfid  AjffhciunL 

M.  F.  Cuvier  relates  the  following  instance  of  the 
fidelity  and  affection  of  a  tame  wolf,  which  waa 
brought  up  like  a  dog,  and  ^became  familiar  with 
every  person  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing:  He 
followed  his  master  every  where,  seemed  to  suffer 
grief  for  his  absence,  was  obedient  to  his  voice,  and 
differed  in  nothing  from  the  tamest  of  domestic 
dogs.  His  master,  being  obliged  to  travel,  made  a 
present  of  him  to  the  Royal  Menagerie  at  Paris. 
Here  he  was  shut  up  in  a  compartment,  and  re- 
mained for  many  weeks,  exhibiting  every  mark  of 
grief,  and  almost  without  eating.  In  time,  however^ 
he  attached  himself  to  his  keepers,  and  seemed 
reconciled  to  his  fate,  when,  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months,  his  master  returned.  He  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  visiting  the  menagerie,  to  see 
his  favourite.  At  the  first  word  he  uttered^  the  W(^ 
though  it  did  not  see  him  in  the  crowd,  recognized 
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his  voice,  and  testified  his  joy  by  motions  and  cries. 
Being  set  at  liberty,  he  overwhelmed  his  master  with 
caresses,  like  the  most  attached  dog.  His  master 
being  obliged  to  quit  him  a  second  time,  the  same 
melancholy  symptoms  appeared  in  the  wolf,  which, 
however,  gradually  wore  oflP,  and  he  resumed  hia 
wonted  placidity.  At  this  time,  a  young  dog  was 
given  him  as  a  companion,  of  which  he  became 
dotingly  fond.  After  three  years'  absence,  his  master 
again  returned ;  and,  in  most  dogs,  all  remembrance 
of  himwduld  have  been  lost,  after  so  long  a  separation. 
He  again  visited  the  menagerie,  to  see  the  animal. 
It  was  evening  when  he  reached  it,  and  all  was  shut 
up.  He  spoke  through  the  shutters,  and  the  instant 
the  wolf  heard  the  voice  of  his  master,  he  intimated 
his  recognition  of  it,  by  long  and  repeated  howling, 
indicative  of  his  desire  to  be  released.  The  door  to 
his  cell  being  opened,  the  wolf  sprang  out,  leaped 
with  his  fore  paws  upon  his  master's  shoulders, 
licked  his  face  all  over ;  and,  when  his  keepers 
offered  to  approach,  manifested  his  displeasure,  by 
exhibiting  his  teeth,  against  those  to  whom,  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  he  had  been  evincing  the  greatest 
affection.  Circumstances  again  rendered  a  separation 
necessary,  which  seemed  more  deeply  to  affect  the 
attached  animal  than  on  any  of  the  former  occasions. 
He  became  sad  and  immovable,  refusing  all  kind  of 
food  for  so  long  a  period,  that  his  death  was  appre*- 
hended.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  he  was  literally 
reduced  to  skin  and  bone.  He,  however,  again  rallied 
his  spirits ;  time  softened  his  grief;  and  his  keepers 
re-acquired  their  wonted  ascendancy,  and  his  attach- 
ment. 
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Horrid  Catastrophe. 

Mr  Lloyd  says,  "  The  following  circumstance, 
shewing  the  savage  nature  of  the  wolf,  and  interest- 
ing in  more  than  one  point  of  view,  was  related  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  embassy  at  St 
Petersburg.    It  occurred  in  Russia  some  years  ago. 

"  A  woman,  accompanied  by  three  of  her  children, 
was  one  day  in  a  sledge,  when  they  were  pursued 
by  a  number  of  wolves.  On  this,  she  put  the  horse 
to  a  gallop,  and  drove  towards  her  home,  from  which 
she  was  not  far  distant,  with  the  utmost  possible 
speed.  All,  however,  would  not  avail ;  for  the  fero- 
cious animals  gained  upon  her,  and  at  last  were  on 
the  point  of  rushing  on  the  sledge.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  her  own  life,  and  that  of  the  remaining 
children,  the  poor  frantic  creature  now  took  one  of 
her  babes,  and  cast  it  a  prey  to  her  bloodthirsty 
pursuers.  This  stop^d  their  career  for  a  moment ; 
but,  after  devouring  the  little  innocent,  they  renewed 
the  pursuit,  and  a  second  time  came  up  with  the 
vehicle.  The  mother,  driven  to  desperation,  resorted 
to  the  same  horrible  expedient,  and  threw  her  fero- 
cious assailants  another  of  her  offspring.  To  cut 
short  this  sad  story,  a  third  child  was  sacrificed  in  a 
similar  manner.  Soon  after  this,  the  wretched  being, 
whose  feelings  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described,  reached  her  home  in  safety.  Here  she 
related  what  had  happened,  and  endeavoured  to 
palliate  her  own  conduct,  by  describing  the  dreadful 
alternative  to  which  she  had  been  reduced.  A 
peasant,  however,  who  was  among  the  bystanders, 
and  heard  the  recital,  took  up  an  axe,  and,  with  one 
blow,  cleft  her  skull  in  two,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
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thai  a  mother,  who  could  thus  sacrifice  her  children 
for  the  preservation  of  her  own  life,  was  no  longer 
fit  to  live.  This  man  was  committed  to  prison,  but 
the  Emperor  subsequently  gave  him  a  pardon.*** 

Ferocity  and  Cowardice^ 

•«  This  gentleman,"  says  Mr  Lloyd,  <<  related  to 
me  another  curious  circumstance  regarding  wolves. 
It  happened  at  no  great  distance  from  St  Petersburg, 
only  two  years  previously.  A  peasant,  when  one 
day  in  his  sledge,  was  pursued  by  eleven  of  these 
ferocious  animals.  At  this  time  he  was  only  about 
two  miles  from  home,  towards  which  he  urged  his 
horse  at  the  very  top  of  his  speed.  At  the  entrance 
to  his  residence  was  a  gate,  which  happened  to  be 
closed  at  the  time ;  but  the  horse  dashed  this  open, 
and  thus  himself  and  his  master  found  refuge  within 
the  court-yard.  They  were  followed,  however,  by 
nine  out  of  the  eleven  wolves;  but,  very  fortunately, 
at  the  instant  these  had  entered  the  enclosure,  the 
gate  swung  back  on  its  hinges,  and  thus  they  were 
caught  as  in  a  trap.  From  being  the  most  voracious 
of  animals,  the  nature  of  these  beasts — now  that' 
they  found  escape  impossible — became  completely 
changed :  so  far,  indeed,  from  offering  molestation 
to  any  one,  they  slunk  into  holes  and  corners,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  almost  without 
making  resistance.**  f 

♦  Lloyd's  Fidd  Sports  in  the  North  of  Europe,  Vol.  II. 
p.  178. 
t  HwL  p.  175. 
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Combined  Force. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  of  the  snows,  a  large 
party  of  dragoons  were  attacked  near  Pontharlier, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Jurat,  by  a  multitude 
of  wolves :  the  dragoons  fought  bravely,  and  killed 
many  hundreds  of  them ;  but  at  last,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  they  and  their  horses  were  all  devoured. 
A  cross  is  erected  on  the  place  of  combat,  with  an 
inscription  in  commemoration  of  it,  which  is  to  be 
seen  at  this  day. 

Chariot  drawn  by  Wolves. 

In  the  summer  of  1824,  a  singular  equipage  was 
seen,  for  upwards  of  six  months,  in  the  streets  of 
Munich.  It  was  a  calash  drawn  by  two  enormous 
wolves,  which  M.  W.  K.  formerly  a  merchant  at 
St  Petersburg,  found  very  young  in  a  wood  near 
Wilna,  and  had  so  well  tamed,  that  they  had  all  the 
docility  of  horses.  These  animals  were  harnessed 
exactly  like  our  carriage  horses,  and  had  completely , 
lost  their  ferocious  aspect. 

A  Domesticated  Wolf. 

In  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg's  castle  at  Louisburg, 
is  to  be  seen,  among  other  paintings  on  sporting 
subjects,  a  picture  of  a  black  wolf.  This  animal 
was  called  Melac,  which  was  the  name  of  a  French 
robber,  well  known  at  Wirtemberg,  and  the  Palatinate. 
Melac  used  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  the 
duke,  and  always  slept  at  his  bedside.     He  once 
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followed  him  upon  a  campaign  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  Rhine ;  but,  as  the  armies  kept  the  field 
till  late  in  the  autumn,  the  wolf  was  found  one  day 
at  the  duke's  chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Louisburg, 
without  any  one  being  able  to  conjecture  how  he 
had  contrived  to  cros^  the  Rhine.  In  the  year  1711, 
he  followed  his  master  to  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor  at  Frankfort;  but,  being  annoyed  by  the 
frequent  discharges  of  artillery  which  took  place  upon 
that  occasion,  he  set  off  privately,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  Louisburg.  He  remained  faithful  to  his 
master  till  his  death ;  but  it  was  not  safe  for  any  other 
person  to  trust  him.  Once  he  bit  a  piece  out  of  an 
officer's  cheek,  without  provocation  ;  and,  in  various 
other  instances,  he  displayed  similar  ferocity. 

Tame  Wolf  in  the  Jardin  du  Boi. 

There  is  now  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantesy  at  Paris,  a  black  wolf.  He  was  brought 
when  very  young,  and  presented  to  Baron  Cuvier's 
step-daughter.  Mademoiselle  Devousel,  who,  finding 
him  so  tame,  desired  he  might  have  a  dog  as  a  com- 
panion, and  be  fed  entirely  on  broth  and  cooked 
meat  Her  orders  have  been  obeyed,  and  the  animal 
retains  all  his  gentleness  and  docility.  He  never 
sees  her  but  he  stretches  his  paws  through  the  bars 
to  be  shaken ;  and,  when  she  lets  him  loose,  he  lies 
down  before  her,  licks  her  feet,  and  shews  every 
mark  of  joy  and  affection. 

Narrow  Escape. 

Wolves  are  very  frequently  seen  at  Ecomoy  and 
Maijety  in  the  departement  of  the  Sarthe,  France. 
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A  short  time  since,  a  she  wolf  seized  a  child  by  the 
frock,  and  dragged  it  away,  in  the  presence  of  its 
mother,  who  followed  it  to  its  den,  where  she  found 
her  child  in  the  midst  of  nine  cubs,  without  any 
injury.  The  cubs  were  instantly  killed  by  the 
neighbours,  but  the  dam  escaped. 

•   A  Plan  of  Attack. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  full  of  interest,  and 
shew  that  wolves  are  not  only  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage of  united  force  in  their  predatory  excursions,  but 
have  a  regular  plan  of  attack:^-"  Dr  Richardson, 
having  the  first  watch,  had  gone  to  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
and  remained  seated,  contemplating  the  river  that 
washed  the  precipice  under  his  feet,  long  after  dusk 
had  hid  distant  objects  from  his  view.  His  thoughts 
were  perhaps  far  distant  from  the  surrounding 
scenery,  when  lie  was  roused  by  an  indistinct  noise 
behind  him,  and,  on  looking  round,  perceived  that 
nine  white  wolves  had  ranged  themselves  in  form  of 
a  crescent,  and  were  advancing,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  driving  him  into  the  river.  On  his 
rising  up,  they  halted;  and,  when  he  advanced, 
they  made  way  for  his  passage  down  to  the  tents." 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  work  proves 
the  cunning  of  wolves  in  running  down  their  prey : 
**  So  much  snow  had  fallen  on  the  night  of  the  24th, 
that  the  track  we  intended  to  follow  was  completely 
covered ;  and  our  march  to-day  was  very  fatiguing. 
We  passed  the  remains  of  two  red  deer,  lying  at  the 
base  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  the  summits  of 
which  they  had  probably  been  forced  by  the  wolves. 
These  voracious  animals,  who  are  inferior  in  speed 
to  the  moose,  or  red  deer,  are  said  frequently  to 
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have  recourse  to  this  expedient^  in  places  where 
extensive  plains  are  bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs. 
Whilst  the  deer  are  quietly  grazing,  the  wolves 
assemble  in  great  numbers,  and,  forming  a  crescent, 
creep  slowly  towards  the  herd,  so  as  not  to  alarm 
them  much  at  first ;  but,  when  they  perceive  that 
they  have  fairly  hemmed  in  the  unsuspecting  crea- 
tures, and  cut  off  their  retreat  across  the  plain,  they 
move  more  quickly,  and  with  hideous  yells  terrify 
their  prey,  and  urge  them  to  flight  by  the  only  open 
way,  which  is  towards  the  precipice,  appearing  to 
know  that,  when  the  herd  is  once  at  full  speed,  it  is 
easily  driven  over  the  cliff,  the  rearmost  urging  on 
those  that  are  before.  The  wolves  then  descend  at 
their  leisure,  and  feast  on  the  mangled  carcasses." 

The  Lapdog  Kidnapped. 

Mr  Lloyd  says  that  wolves  rarely  attack  man, 
when  they  can  procure  other  food,  a  fact  of  which 
the  following  anecdotes  are  strongly  corroborative  : 

"  Some  fifty  years  ago,  and  when  quite  a  boy. 
Captain  Eurenius  was,  one  starlight  and  very  cold 
night,  returning  fi*om  a  dance  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wenersborg.  It  was  Christmas  time,  and  there 
were  fifteen  or  sixteen  sledges  in  company.  Most  of 
the  horses  were  provided  with  bells,  to  scare  the 
wolves.  In  the  middle  of  the  cavalcade  was  a  sledge 
occupied  by  a  lady.  At  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  sat  the  servant,  who  was 
driving ;  whilst,  on  a  bear's  skin,  which  covered  her 
feet,  a  favourite  lapdog  was  reposing.  In  passing 
through  a  wood,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  jingling 
of  the  bells,  &c.  a  large,  wolf  suddenly  sprung  from 
the  thicket,  when,  seizing  the  poor  dog,  he  leapt 
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over  the  sledge,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  thick 
brake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wood  in  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds." 

«  A  somewhat  similar  anecdote  to  the  above  was 
related  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Oldenburg: — Two  of 
his  fViends,  whose  names  I  forget,  when  on  a  journey 
in  the  winter  time,  were  accompanied  by  a  favourite 
dog,  which  was  following  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  sledge.  All  of  a  sudden,  two  famished  wolves 
dashed  at  the  dog,  who  ran  to  the  side  of  the  vehicle, 
and  jumped  over  the  shafts,  between  the  horse  and 
the  body  of  the  carriage.  The  wolves,  nothing 
deterred,  had  the  audacity  to  take  a  similar  leap, 
when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  they  got  hold  of  the 
poor  animal.  The  dog,  however,  was  large  and 
powerful,  and  his  neck,  besides,  was  armed  with  one 
of  those  formidable  spiked  collars,  so  common  in 
Sweden.  From  these  causes,  he  was  enabled  to 
escape  from  the  fangs  of  his  assailants,  when  he  at 
once  sprang  into  the  sledge,  as  if  to  claim  protection 
from  his  masters.  Here,  however,  the  wolves  were 
afraid  to  pursue  him,  though  they  still  continued 
to  follow  the  vehicle  for  a  considerable  distance. 
On  this  occasion,  both  of  Lieutenant  0Idenburg*8 
friends  were  unarmed,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
beasts  escaped  with  impunity." 


THE  FOX. 

Canis  Vulpes. —  Linnaeus. 

The  fox  is  an  inhabitant  of  almost  every  temperate 
oountry  on  the  globe ;  and,  in  all  situations,  dia* 
tinguished  for  his  craftiness. 
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Naturalists  Ate  divided  in  their  opinion  respecting 
the  different  species  of  this  animal ;  some  considering 
them  as  merely  varieties^  changed  and  modified  in 
their  form,  and  texture  of  their  fur,  from  the  local 
situations  in  which  they  are  produced.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  great  as  in  the  many  varieties  of 
his  congener,  the  common  dog.  I  shall  neither 
enter  into  these  distinctions^  nor  give  a  minute 
account  of  the  structure  of  an  animal  so  well  known, 
confining  myself  to  a  pretty  fUll  detail  of  hit  instino* 
tive  and  destructive  habits* 

Of  the  distinctive  characters  between  foxes  and 
dogs,  the  most  prominent  is  in  the  structure  of  the 
eye.  In  dogs,  however  great  the  intensity  of  light 
to  which  they  may  be  exposed^  the  iris  uniformly 
contracts  around  the  pupil,  In  the  form  of  a  circle } 
while,  in  the  (ok^  if  observed  during  the  day,  or 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  light,  it  is  seen  to 
close  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  pupil  assuming  the 
figure  of  a  section  of  a  double  convex  lens.  The 
object  of  this  provision  is  obviously  to  exclude  the 
rays  of  lights  as  it  is  well  known  that  animals  which 
seek  their  food  at  night,  do  so  under  the  medium  of 
a  comparatively  much  smaller  proportion  of  light* 

The  £0%  is  of  so  wild  and  ferocious  a  nature,  that  it 
is  tiot  possible  wholly  to  tame  him.  There  is  no 
predatory  animal  possessed  of  more  cunning  than  be 
is,  not  only  in  providing  himself  with  a  secure 
asylum>  wherein  to  repose  and  rear  his  youngs  but 
also,  in  the  methods  he  adopts  for  catching  his  prey^ 
which  consists  of  lambs,  geese,  fowls,  hares,  rabbits^ 
and  small  birds  of  all  kinds.  He  is  also  very  fond  of 
grapes,  and  often  proves  extremely  destructive  to  the 
vineyards  of  France. 

When  a  convenient  situation  presents  itself,  he  is 
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sure  to  fix  his  habitation  near  some  farm  or  village, 
80  that  he  may  the  more  easily  attack  the  poultry, 
which  is  at  all  times  his  favourite  food ;  and  he  often 
commits  great  depredations  in  poultry  yards,  destroy- 
ing in  a  single  evening  every  thing  that  has  life. 
When  all  other  kinds  of  food  fail  him,  reynard  will 
destroy  serpents,  lizards,  toads,  moles,  frogs,  rats,  and 
mice:  and,  when  extremely  pressed  by  hunger,  he  will 
feed  on  roots,  and  other  vegetable  substances ;  but 
this  is  a  last  shift  with  him.  He  is  also  known  to  eat 
crabs,  shrimps,  or  other  shell-fish.  He  is  also  said 
by  BufFon  to  be  fond  of  honey,  and  will  boldly  attack 
hives  and  wild  bees*  nests,  frequently  robbing  them 
of  their  stores — but  not  always  with  impunity,  for 
these  little  warriors  are  ever  ready  to  defend  their 
castles,  from  whence  they  issue,  and,  fastening  on  the 
invader,  force  him  to  retire.  Frequently  a  number 
stick  to  his  back,  of  which  he  rids  himself  by  rolling 
upon  the  ground,  and  crushing  them  to  death,  when 
he  returns  to  the  charge,  and  devours  both  wax  and 
honey. 

The  fox  will  either  run  down  his  prey,  or  some- 
times slip  cautiously  forward  like  a  cat,  trailing  his 
body  on  the  ground,  and  then  make  a  sudden  bound 
at  his  booty,  seldom  missing  his  aim.  This  he  either 
hides  among  bushes  or  herbage,  or  carries  off  to  his 
burrow.  In  this  manner,  he  returns  repeatedly  to 
his  work  of  destruction,  and  generally  keeps  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  provisions  in  store,  but  always  in 
different  places,  to  serve  him  in  time  of  need.  It 
is  seldom,  however,  that  he  prolongs  his  excursions 
after  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  horizon. 

The  chase  of  the  fox  has  long  been  a  favourite 
British  field  sport,  and  is  no  where  else  pursued  with 
such  ardour  and  intrepidity.     Both  our  dogs  and 
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horses  are  bred  with  particular  care  for  this  pastime^ 
and  are  justlj  prized  by  all  neighbouring  nations. 
The  instant  the  fox  finds  himself  pursued,  he  makes 
for  his  bole, — which  the  huntsmen,  or  earth  stopper, 
are  careful  to  have  closed  up  when  he  is  out  on  a 
foray.  Debarred  from  entrance,  he  has  recourse  to 
his  speed  and  cunning  for  his  safety :  He  does  not 
double,  like  the  hare,  but  takes  a  straightforward 
course,  which  he  pursues,  with  strength  and  perse- 
verance, sometimes  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  at  a 
stretch,  without  the  smallest  intermission.  Both 
dogs  and  horses,  particularly  the  latter,  frequently 
fall  victims  to  the  ardour  of  the  chase.  Such  is 
the  great  strength  of  the  fox,  that,  in  many  instances, 
he  escapes  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  pursuers  to  take 
him,  and  again  returns  to  his  hole  in  safety.  But, 
if  it  should  happen  that  all  shifts  fail,  and  he  is  at 
last  overtaken,  he  defends  himself  with  much  obsti- 
nacy, and  silently  fights  till  he  is  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  merciless  dogs. 

The  fox  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  ex- 
pression of  his  eye,  which  evinces  much  intelligence. 
When  partially  tamed,  he  is  a  playful  animal, 
resembling  the  dog  in  his  gambols;  but,  like  all 
lother  savage  creatures,  is  not  to  be  depended  on, 
and  frequently  bites  those  with  whom  he  is  familiar, 
on  the  most  trivial  offence.  He,  however,  seldom 
thrives  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  and  generally  begins 
to  languish,  and  eventually  dies  of  melancholy. 

My  friend,  Mr  Thomas  Gregson,  when  he  resided 
at  Warren,  in  Northumberland,  had  a  tame  fox  which 
foUowed  him  about  like  a  dog ;  but  he  was  easily 
frightened,  and  even  the  rumbling  of  a  cart  would  so 
terrify  him,  that  he  would  leave  the  heels  of  his 
master,  and  fiy  home  at  full  speed.  I  remember  to 
o 
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have  seen  in  Dublin  a  Barbary  fox,  which  was  quite 
tame»  and  would  sit  at  the  entry  where  it  livedo 
surveying  the  passengers,  without  the  least  dread ; 
but,  on  the  approach  of  dogs,  he  always  retired  into 
the  house. 

The  fox  produces  young  only  once  a-year,  and 
generally  brings  forth  from  three  to  six  at  a  litter. 
They  are  blind,  of  a  dark  reddish  brown,  do  not 
arrive  at  their  full  size  till  eighteen  months  old,  and 
live  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years. 

The  Marauder  Plundered, 

We  are  told  by  Pontoppidan,  that,  when  a  foTL 
observes  an  otter  enter  the  water  to  fish,  he  will 
place  himself  behind  a  stone  or  a  bush,  and  there 
lie  concealed  till  he  sees  the  otter  safely  on  shord 
with  his  prey,  when  he  makes  a  violent  spring  at 
the  booty,  which  generally  surprises  and  frightens 
the  otter  so  much,  that  he  rushes  into  the  watef^ 
leaving  the  fish  behind  him» 

Sly  Reynard. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1819,  at  a  fox-chase  in 
Galloway,  a  very  strong  fox  was  hard  run  by  the 
hounds.  Finding  the  danger  he  ran  of  being  taken^ 
reynard  made  for  a  high  wall  at  a  short  distance,  and^ 
springing  over  it,  crept  close  under  the  other  sidej 
the  hounds  followed  him ;  but,  no  sooner  had  they 
leapt  the  wall,  than  he  sprang  back  again  over  it» 
and,  by  this  cunning  device,  gave  them  the  slip,  and 
got  safe  away  from  his  pursuers^ 
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Cunning  Stratagem. 

Mr  Hawkins,  of  Pittsfield,  an  American  gentle* 
man,  was  in  pursuit  of  foxes,  accompanied  by  two 
blood-hounds.  The  dogs  found  a  fox,  and  pursued 
him  for  nearly  two  hours,  when,  suddenly,  they 
appeared  at  fault  Mir  Hawkins  came  up  with  them 
near  a  large  log  of  wood  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
felt  much  surprise  at  their  making  a  circuit  of  a 
few  roods  without  an  object  in  view,  every  trace  of 
reynard  seeming  to  have  been  lost,  while  the  dogs 
still  kept  yelping.  On  looking  about  him,  he  dis^ 
covered  the  fox  stretched  upon  the  log,  apparently 
lifeless.  Mr  Hawkins  made  several  unsuccessAil 
efforts  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  dogs  towards 
the  place.  At  length,  he  approached  so  near  the 
artful  object  of  his  pursuit,  as  to  see  him  distinctly 
breathe.  Even  then,  reynard  exhibited  no  alarm,  and 
Mr  Hawkins,  seizing  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  lay 
hard  by,  aimed  a  blow  at  him,  which  the  fox  evaded 
by  a  leap  from  his  singular  lurking  place,  having 
thus  for  a  time  effectually  eluded  the  observation  of 
bis  enemies. 

Great  Destmctive  Propensities, 

Some  time  ago,  during  the  night,  a  mischievous 
person  unchained  a  tame  fox  that  was  confined  in 
one  of  the  courts  belonging  to  Mr  Wilcox,  near 
Hatfield.  Reynard,  finding  himself  at  liberty,  was 
not  long  in  making  his  way  out  of  the  premises,  and 
proceeded  a  short  distance,  where,  it  seems,  he 
discovered  the  henroost  of  one  of  Mr  Wilcox's 
labourers,  and  destroyed  thirteen  fine  fowls,  which 
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he  dragged  to  his  box.  The  cunning  thief,  not 
being  contented  with  this  booty,  next  proceeded  a 
little  farther,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  into  a 
gentleman's  farm,  and  there  found  a  quantity  of  fine 
ducks,  seven  of  which  he  killed ;  and,  leaving  six  of 
them  heaped  up  together  on  a  dung-hill,  brought  the 
other  home,  with  which  he  was  seen  entering  the 
court  yard  by  one  of  Mr  Wilcox's  servants  in  the 
morning« 

A  Fox  in  a  WelL 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Imber,  Wilts,  a  fox  having 
been  hard  run,  took  shelter  under  the  covering  of  a 
well,  and,  by  the  endeavours  used  to  extricate  him 
from  thence,  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  which  is 
one  hundred  feet  The  bucket  being  let  down,  he 
instantly  laid  hold  of  it,  and  was  drawn  up  a  consi- 
derable way,  when  he  again  fell ;  but,  on  the  bucket 
being  let  down  a  second  time,  he  secured  his  situation, 
and  was  drawn  up  safe,  after  which  he  was  turned 
off,  and  got  clear  away  from  the  dogs. 

Home  Respected. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1827,  one  of  the  servants 
of  Mr  Paterson  of  Sandy  Knows,  parish  of  Inchinnan, 
observed  a  large  fox  stealing  along  at  daybreak,  in 
a  straight  direction  towards  the  farm  house.  Con- 
cealed from  reynard's  view,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him,  until  he  entered  a  sunken  drain,  which  runs 
under  the  kitchen  floor.  Placing  a  large  stone  at 
the  mouth  of  the  subterraneous  passage,  the  man 
procured  a  little  terrier  bitch,  then  suckling  her 
whelps,  which  rendered  her  doubly  courageous,  and 
she  boldly  entered  the  retreat  of  the  fox.      The 
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welcome  did  not  prove  a  friendly  one*  fbr  a  scuffle 
in  the  dark  ensued,  which  ended  with  the  bitch 
making  her  appearance  above  ground,  bearing,  in 
token  of  her  triumph,  one  of  the  fox  cubs,  wounded 
to  death.  Reynard,  probably  unconscious  of  the 
sad  bereavement,  betrayed  no  sign  of  grief,  as  is 
common  with  the  most  savage  animals  at  the  loss  of 
their  young;  but,  notwithstanding  his  silence,  the 
terrier  could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  attack. 
A  flag-stone  in  the  kitchen  was  removed,  and  the 
secrets  of  this  singular  habitation  of  the  spoiler  were 
discovered.  The  hapless  parent  alone  had  survived  the 
affray,  and  its  remaining  offspring,  two  in  number, 
were  found  in  a  mangled  state.  Surrounded  on 
every  side,  its  proverbial  cunning  availed  nothing : 
afler  a  few  ineffectual  struggles,  it  was  secured  in  a 
bag,  and  sent  to  Lord  Kelburne,  to  furnish  sport  for 
some  future  chase.  Reynard's  forbearance,  and 
respect  for  home,  seems  to  have  deserved  a  better 
fate  of  his  landlord  ;  for,  although  he  had  occupied 
Mr  Paterson's  premises  without  permission,  not  a 
feather  of  his  poultry  had  been  ruffled,  while  sad 
bavoc  was  made  on  the  roosts  of  his  neighbours. 

Strong  and  Wily, 

When  the  Duke  of  Graflon  had  his  hounds  at 
Corydon,  it  was  his  custom  to  have  foxes  taken 
occasionally  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  and  sent  up  in 
the  venison  cart  to  London.  The  fox  thus  brought, 
was  carried  down,  the  next  hunting  morning,  in  a 
hamper  behind  the  duke's  coach,  and  turned  out  for 
the  sport  of  the  day.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  a 
fox  was  taken  in  a  coppice  in  the  forest,  and  sent  up 
OS  usuaL  After  a  certain  time,  a  fox  was  taken  in 
o2  , 
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<he  same  coppice,  whose  size  and  appearance  was  so 
strikingly  like  that  caught  on  the  same  spot  before, 
that  the  keepers  employed  on  the  occasion  expressed 
their  suspicion  that  it  was  the  same  animal.  The 
man,  whose  office  it  was  to  go  to  London  with  the 
venison,  was  directed  to  inquire  whether  the  fox 
hunted  on  such  a  day,  was  killed  or  had  escaped  ? 
The  latter  having  been  the  case,  the  suspicions  of 
the  keepers  were  at  least  considerably  strengthened. 
After  a  short  time,  a  fox  was  s^ain  taken  in  the 
«ame  coppice,  which  those  concerned  in  taking  it 
were  well  assured  was  the  same  as  that  caught  there 
before.  To  be,  however,  better  able  to  identify  their 
supposed  old  friend,  if  another  opportunity  should 
offer,  before  sending  him  off  the  third  time,  he  was 
marked  in  several  places,  and  in  different  manners : 
his  lip  being  cut,  one  ear  slit,  and  several  holes 
pierced  through  the  other.  Thus  marked,  reynard 
was  again  despatched  to  London,  again  hunted,  and 
again  escaped,  and,  within  a  very  few  weeks,  was  again 
taken  in  the  same  coppice,  when  his  marks  justified 
their  former  conjectures^  in  spite  of  the  seeming 
improbability  of  the  fact.  This  poor  animal  was 
destined  once  more  to  put  his  strength  and  sagacity 
to  the  test,  when  the  one  or  the  other  failed  him, 
and  he  was  caught  by  the  hounds,  after  a  good  chase, 
bearing  the  marks  of  his  former  escapes,  which  ought 
to  have  entitled  him  to  the  privilege  formerly 
panted  to  a  stag,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  from  his  royal  pursuers. 

Fraternal  Solicitude, 

In  the  end  of  May,  1829,  as  the  forester  on  the 
estate  o^  Auchinreoch,  parish  of  Campsie,  Ayrshire, 
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proceeded  to  a  field,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  he 
was  unexpectedly  saluted  by  the  howling  of  two  full 
grown  foxes,  which  obstructed  him  in  his  course 
with  so  determined  a  resistance,  that  he  was  glad  to 
call  another  man  to  his  aid  before  he  could  drive 
them  off.  On  reaching  a  small  coppice,  a  third  fox 
was  discovered  hanging  from  a  young  ash  tree,  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  with  its  shoulders  firmly 
wedged  between  the  forked  branches.  So  hard  had 
reynard  struggled  for  liberty,  that  one  of  his  fore- 
legs was  broken  :  they  succeeded,  however,  in  taking 
him  alive. 

Tteynard  in  a  Scrape, 

On  the28th  of  October,  1815,  the  hounds  belonging 
to  the  Newry  Hunt  started  a  fox  at  Tamary.  After 
a  short  chase,  reynard  disappeared,  having  cunningly 
mounted  a  turf  stack,  on  the  top  of  which  he  lay 
down  flat.  Finding  himself,  at  last,  perceived  by  one 
of  the  hounds,  he  left  his  retreat,  closely  pursued  by 
the  pack.  Being  again  hard  pressed,  he  ran  up  a 
stone  wall,  from  which  he  sprang  on  the  roof  of  an 
adjoining  cabin,  and  mounted  up  to  the  chimney  top. 
From  that  elevated  situation  he  looked  all  around 
him,  as  if  carefully  reconnoitring  the  coming  enemy. 
A  cunning  old  hound  approached,  and,  having  gained 
the  summit  of  the  roof,  had  already  seized  the  fox 
in  imagination,  when,  lo !  reynard  dropped  down  the 
chimney,  like  a  fallen  star  into  a  draw-well.  The 
dog  looked  wistfully  down  the  dark  opening,  but 
dared  not  pursue  the  fugitive.  Mean  time,  whilst 
the  hound  was  eagerly  inspecting  the  smoky  orifice 
of  the  chimney,  reynard,  half  enrobed  in  soot,  had 
fallen  into  the  lap  of  an  old  woman,  who,  surrounded 
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by  a  number  of  children,  was  gravely  smoking  her 
pipe,  not  at  all  expecting  the  entrance  of  this  abrupt 
visitor.  *<  Emiladh  deouil  I"  said  the  affrighted  female, 
as  she  threw  from  her  the  black  and  red  quadruped : 
Heynard  grinned,  growled,  and  shewed  his  fangs; 
and  when  the  sportsmen,  who  had  secured  the  door, 
entered,  they  found  him  in  possession  of  the  kitchen, 
the  old  woman  and  the  children  having  retired,  in 
terror  of  the  invader,  to  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
room.  The  fox  was  taken  alive  by  William  Gordon 
of  Sheepbridge,  Esq. 

An  Attached  Mother. 

In  Dumfries-shire,  some  years  ago,  reynard  was 
fairly  hallooed  from  a  hiding-place,  amidst  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  high,  secluded,  and  inaccessible,  yet  withal 
conveniently  enough  situated  for  those  nightly  forays 
by  which  he  had  laid  half  the  henroosts  of  the 
district  under  repeated  contribution.  As  the  hounds 
were  at  hand,  the  felon  bounded  away  through  bush 
and  brake,  distancing  his  pursuers  in  the  first  instance, 
and  holding  out  the  promise  of  an  excellent  day's 
sport.  These  exertions,  however,  were  too  violent 
to  be  long  continued ;  and  the  hunters  knew,  from 
the  increased  yelling  of  the  pack,  that  it  was  gaining 
upon  the  enemy  every  moment.  At  this  juncture,  a 
gentleman  who  rode  foremost  in  the  chase,  observed 
the  animal  pause,  look  round,  and  then  bound  away 
apparently  with  fresh  vigour,  and  greatly  increased 
speed.  Attracted  by  this  circumstance,  he  rode  up 
to  the  spot,  and  there  found  a  very  young  cub,  which 
the  affectionate  mother  had  carried  at  least  two 
miles  in  her  teeth,  and  which  she  did  not  abandon 
till  the  very  last  extremity  I     Situated  as  they  were, 
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the  party  had  no  means  of  restoring  the  cub ;  buty: 
as  a  reward  for  the  fidelity  of  the  mother,  the 
whipper-in  was  immediately  ordered  to  call  off  the 
dogs,  and  recommence  the  sports  of  the  day  in  a 
totally  different  quarter. 


GENUS  VIVERRA— LiNNiEus. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  ^;  the 
canine  teeth  W ;  the  grinders  ^ ;  total  40 ;  in  the 
upper  ja\ir>  three  false  grinders,  which  are  a  little 
conical  and  compressed ;  a  large  carnivorous  bicuspid 
tooth,  and  two  tuberculous  ones ;  in  the  lower  jaw 
are  four  false  grinders ;  one  bicuspid,  and  one  large 
tuberculous  tooth  behind;  the  head  is  long;  the 
muzzle  pointed ;  the  nostrils  pierced  on  the  sides  of 
the  nose ;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  capable  of  con- 
tracting themselves  almost  into  a  line  ;  the  tongue 
aculeated;  the  feet  with  five  toes,  and  the  claws 
partly  retractile ;  with  an  oval  pouch,  more  or  less 
deep. 


THE  CIVET. 

VivERRA  CivETTA. — LinnaBus. 

Plate  III.    Fig.  7. 

The  length  of  the  civet,  from  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail,  is  somewhat  more  than  two  feet, 
and  its  tail  is  upwards  of  a  foot  long.  The  colour  of 
its  fur  is  ash  gray,  marked  with  large  blackish  or 
dusky  spots ;  the  hair  is  of  a  coarse  texture,  and, 
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along  the  back,  stands  somewhat  erect,  like  a  mane ; 
the  body  is  rather  thick ;  the  forehead  broad,  the 
muzzle  acute,  and  black  at  the  tip  ;  there  are  three 
black  stripes  which  proceed  from  the  back  of  the 
car,  and  terminate  at  the  shoulders  and  throat. 

The  civet  is  remarkable  for  the  drug,  or  perfume, 
procured  from  it,  called  civet,  having  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  musk,  with  which  it  has  been  frequently 
confounded.  Its  odour,  however,  is  considerably 
different,  and  its  medical  properties  also  somewhat 
dissimilar.  Although  this  animal  is  originally  a 
native  of  Africa  and  Asia,  yet  it  lives  in  temperate 
countries ;  and  numbers  of  them  are  kept  in  Hol- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  this  very  costly 
perfume.  The  civet  procured  at  Amsterdam  is  con- 
sidered more  valuable  than  that  got  from  the  Levant 
or  India,  being  freer  from  adulteration :  its  average 
value  is  about  fifly  shillings  an  ounce;  but,  like 
other  things,  liable  to  a  fluctuation  in  price.  To 
collect  civet,  the  animal  is  put  into  a  cage  so  narrow, 
that  it  cannot  turn  itself.  The  cage  is  then  opened 
at  one  end,  the  creature  is  pulled  back  by  the  tail, 
and  securely  held  by  the  hind  legs.  A  small  spatula 
is  then  introduced  into  the  pouch  containing  the 
perfume,  which  is  carefully  scraped  out,  and  put  into  a 
bottle  properly  stopped.  This  operation  is  performed 
two  or  three  times  a-week.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
the  animal  empties  the  bag  of  this  secretion  sponta- 
neously. 

The  perfume  of  the  civet  is  so  strong,  that  it 
infects  every  part  of  the  beast,  and  so  completely 
penetrated  with  it  are  the  skin  and  hair,  that  they 
retain  its  odour  long  afler  being  removed  ftom  the 
body.  If  the  animal  is  irritated,  the  scent  becomes 
very  powerful ;  and  even  in  ordinary,  it  cannot  be 
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kept  long  in  a  room,  without  becoming  almost 
insupportable. 

In  a  native  state,  the  civet  feeds  on  birds  and 
small  animals.  It  is  naturally  savage  and  ferocious^ 
but  is  easily  tamed ;  and  when  so,  its  food  consist» 
principally  of  boiled  flesh,  eggs,  rice ;  and  fish  is  an 
especial  favourite  with  it.  It  requires  but  little 
drink. 

The  civet  is  possessed  of  great  agility,  leaps  with 
all  the  nimbleness  of  a  cat ;  and,  like  that  animal^ 
takes  its  prey  by  pouncing  upon  it.  It  has  beett 
frequently  known  to  carry  off  poultry  from  a  bara 
yard.  The  voice  of  the  civet  is  stronger  than  that  of 
a  cat,  resembling  the  cry  of  an  enraged  dog.  It  is  a 
prolific  animal  in  its  wild  state,  but  never  breeds  in 
captivity. 

Effects  of  Carelessness. 

M.  Barbot  had  a  tame  civet  at  Guadaloupe,  which^ 
through  the  carelessness  of  a  servant,  was  allowed 
to  be  a  whole  day  without  food.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  hungry  animal  gnawed  through  the 
wood  of  his  cage,  and  entered  a  room  in  which  M» 
Barbot  usually  sat,  where  he  was  writing  at  the 
time.  The  civet  stared  about  With  a  ferocious  and 
sparkling  eye  for  some  time,  and  then  made  a  leap 
at  a  beautiful  American  parrot,  which  was  perched 
on  a  piece  of  wood,  fixed  in  the  wall,  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  Before  Barbot  could  reach  the 
bird,  the  civet  had  torn  his  head  off,  and  had  actually 
begun  to  feast  on  his  victim. 
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THE  ZIBET. 
ViVERRA  ZiBETHA.  —  LinnaBus. 

Plate  III.    Fig.  8. 

This  animal  has  been  by  some  authors  considered 
as  merely  a  variety  of  the  civet ;  but  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  distinct  species.  The  ears  of  the  zibet  are 
longer  and  more  erect  than  those  of  the  civet ;  its 
muzzle  is  thinner  and  more  flattened;  its  body 
longer  and  not  so  thick ;  its  tail  is  considerably 
longer,  and  remarkable  for  the  fine  circular  rings 
with  which  it  is  marked,  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  genet ;  it  has  none  of  the  upright  hairs  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  spine ;  and  its  hair  is  shorter 
and  softer. 

The  perfume  of  the  zibet  is  also  much  more 
powerful  than  tha*t  of  the  civet.  It  is  a  thick 
secretion,  like  pomatum. 

Genus  HERPESTES.— Illiger. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  |-;  the 
canine  teeth  ^;  the  grinders  |^;  total  36;  the 
body  is  much  elongated,  and  with  a  large  anal 
pouch ;  feet  with  five  toes,  somewhat  pal  mated,  and 
the  nails  capable  of  being  partly  retracted. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  ICHNEUMON. 

Herpestes  Pharaonis. — Desmarest. 

This  astonishing  creature  is  about  the  size  of  a 
domestic  cat, — the  tail  being  as  long  as  the  body. 
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Its  fur  is  pale  reddish  gray,  each  hair  being 
encircled  with  alternate  rings  of  this  and  mouse 
colour.  The  muzzle  long,  taper,  pointed,  and  black) 
the  ears  almost  naked,  very  small,  and   rounded; 


tliem. 

The  adroitness  with  which  the  ichneumon  seizes 
the   poisonous  serpents,  is  not  one   of  the   least 
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remarkable  features  of  its  history ;  for  it  generally 
contrives  to  catch  the  serpent  by  the  throat  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  cannot  retaliate  on  its  little  enemy. 
Lucan,  in  his  poem  of  Pharsalia,  written  about  the 
year  62  of  the  Christian  era,  beautifully  describes 
the  manner  in  which  the  ichneumon  combats  the 
Egjrptian  asp, — a  serpent  whose  bite  is  most  deadly. 
The  passage  has  been  thus  translated: — 

Thus  oft  tla*  ichneumon,  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Invades  the  deadly  aspic  by  a  wile ; 
While  artfully  his  slender  tail  is  pla/d, 
The  serpent  darts  upon  the  dancing  shade  ; 
Then  turning  on  the  foe,  with  swift  siuT)rise, 
Full  on  the  throat  the  nimble  seizer  flies ; 
The  gasping  snake  expires  beneath  the  wound. 
His  gushing  jaws  with  poisonous  floods  abound, 
And  shed  the  fruitless  mischief  on  the  ground* 

The  ichneumon  is  said  to  swim  and  dive  with 
much  dexterity,  in  a  wild  state,  and  in  this  exercise 
to  be  much  like  an  otter,  and  able  to  remain  under 
the  water  a  long  time.  He  generally  frequents  the 
banks  of  rivers,  but,  when  the  waters  are  flooded, 
seeks  food  on  higher  situations.  When  he  sleeps, 
he  coils  himself  up  like  a  ball ;  and  it  is  with  great 
diflficulty  he  can  be  roused  from  his  slumbers.  In 
feeding,  he  frequently  sits  up  like  a  squirrel,  and 
will  catch  with  dexterity  any  thing  thrown  to  him. 
The  voice  of  this  animal  is  a  soft  murmur,  which  he 
seldom  emits  but  when  irritated.  He  is  shortlived ; 
and  in  temperate  climates  it  is  with  much  difficulty 
he  can  either  be  reared,  or  preserved  alive,  generally 
falling  a  victim  to  the  change  of  climate. 
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Change  of  Temper. 

"  I  had,"  says  M«  d'Obsonville,  id  his  Essay  on  the- 
Nature  of  various  Animals,  "  an  ichneumon  very 
young,  which  I  brought  up.  I  fed  it  at  first  with 
milk,  and  aflerwards  with  baked  meat,  mixed  with 
rice.  It  soon  became  even  tamer  than  a  cat;  for 
it  came  when  called,  and  followed  me,  though  at 
liberty,  into  the  country.  One  day  I  brought  to 
him  a  small  water  serpent  alive,  being  desirous  to 
know  how  far  his  instinct  would  carry  him,  against 
a  being  with  which  he  was  hitherto  totally  unac- 
quainted. His  first  emotion  seemed  to  be  astonish- 
ment, mixed  with  anger ;  for  his  hair  became  erect : 
but  in  an  instant  after,  he  slipped  behind  the  reptile, 
and,  with  a  remarkable  swiftness  and  agility,  leaped 
upon  its  head,  seized  it,  and  crushed  it  between  his 
teeth.  This  essay,  and  new  aliment,  seemed  to  have 
awakened  in  him  his  innate  and  destructive  voracity, 
which,  till  then,  had  given  way  to  the  gentleness  he 
had  acquired  from  his  education.  I  had  about  my 
house  several  curious  kinds  of  fowls,  among  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  and  which,  till  then,  he  had 
suffered  to  go  and  come  unmolested  and  unregarded ; 
but,  a  few  days  after,  when  he  found  himself  alone, 
he  strangled  them  every  one,  ate  a  little,  and,  as 
appeared,  drank  th€  blood  of  two." 

Singular  display  of  Caution, 

Mr  Percival  saw  an  experiment  tried  in  a  closed 
room,  where  the  ichneumon,  instead  of  attacking  a 
poisonous  serpent  that  was  presented  to  him,  did  all 
in  his    power  to  avoid  it     On   the   snake  being 
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carried  out  of  the  house,  however,  and  laid  near  his 
antagonist  in  the  plantation,  he  immediately  darted 
at  the  snake,  and  soon  destroyed  it.  It  then 
suddenly  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again 
returned,  as  soon  as  it  had  found  and  ate  of  the 
herb  which  is  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  snakes. 


Genus  HY-^NA. — Cuvier. 

Generic  cfiaraeter.  The  incisory  teeth  are  |^ ;  the 
canine  teeth  iJ-;  the  grinders  ^,  total  34;  three 
conical  false  grinders;  one  very  long  and  strong 
carnivorous  tooth,  with  three  cutting  edges  on  the 
outside,  and  a  small  tubercle  within ;  in  the  upper 
jaw,  there  is  a  small  tuberculous  tooth  behind ;  in 
the  lower  jaw,  there  are  three  false  grinders,  and 
the  carnivorous  tooth  is  bicuspid ;  the  jaws  are  very 
strong,  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  dog ;  the  legs 
are  long,  and  the  feet  have  four  toes,  the  nails  like 
those  of  dogs,  and  are  not  retractile;  the  eye« 
projecting,  and  the  ears  large  and  pricked ;  there  is 
a  glandular  pouch  under  the  tail. 


THE  STRIPED  HYJS|^. 

HYiENA  Vulgaris.— Deftisiurfeiit. 

Plate  VL.  Fig.  1, 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  dog, 
generally  measuring  about  nineteen  inches  at  the 
shoulders,  the  ordinary  length  of  the  body,  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  being  usually  three  feet  three 
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Ji.  Scott 
1  Strip e-d Hi/ aena.  2  Spotted  Kyaenn.  3  Seal.  4  Se<vBear.5  TTalrii^  or  SAa-Borse  . 
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inches.  The  hair  is  of  an  ash  colour,  very  coarse, 
and  rough,  marked  with  long  black  waved  stripes, 
which  rise  at  the  spine,  running  down  the  sides,  and 
under  the  belly,  and  become  oblique  on  the  flanks. 
The  legs  are  irregularly  clouded  with  black.  A 
bristly,  hog-like  mane  runs  along  the  back,  from /he 
top  of  the  neck,  and  loses  itself  in  the  tail,  which  is 
also  covered  with  long  stiffish  hairs.  The  hide  is 
composed  of  two  sorts  of  hair.  The  fur,  or  wool,  in 
very  small  quantity ;  and  the  silky  hair  long,  stiff, 
and  not  very  thick,  excepting  on  the  limbs,  where 
it  is  short  and  close;  on  the  muzzle,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  shaven. 

The  striped  hyaena  is  a  native  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Barbary,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Syria,  Persia, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  it  resides  in 
caverns  of  mountains,  clefts  of  rocks,  or  holes  dug  by 
itself.  Its  disposition  is  exceedingly  ferocious ;  and 
although  taken  very  young,  can  never  be  rendered 
completely  tame.  The  courage  of  the  hyaena  is 
equal  to  its  rapacity.  It  will  defend  itself  against 
much  larger  animals,  is  not  afraid  even  of  the  lion 
nor  the  panther,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  match 
for  the  ounce.  The  hyaena  generally  seeks  its  prey 
during  the  night,  when  it  issues  forth,  and  attacks 
every  living  animal  it  meets  with.  Cattle  are  often 
killed,  and  sheep  folds  completely  devastated  by 
hyaenas.  They  have  been  known  to  assemble  in 
vast  troops,  and  to  follow  an  army,  feasting  on  the 
dead  left  behind.  It  has  been  also  said,  that  when 
pressed  with  hunger,  they  will  ransack  the  reposi- 
tories of  the  dead,  and  greedily  devour  carcasses 
which  are  quite  putrid.  They  will  also  subsist  on 
the  roots  of  plants  and  the  shoots  of  palms ;  but  this 
is  only  when  they  cannot  procure  animal  food. 
p2 
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The  cry  of  the  hyaena  is  very  peculiar  and  dismal ; 
its  commencement  is  somewhat  like  the  moaning  of 
a  human  being,  and  ends  like  a  person  making  a 
violent  and  strained  effort  to  vomit. 

The  hyaena,  although  naturally  wicked,  has  been 
knawn  to  be  rendered  tolerably  domestic.  Buffon 
mentions  one,  which  was  at  Paris,  seemingly  freed 
from  all  his  natural  destructive  propensities;  and 
Pennant  asserts,  he  had  seen  one  as  tame  as  a  dog. 

Mr  Bruce,  when  in  Africa,  confined,  in  the  same 
apartment,  a  lamb,  a  goat,  a  kid,  with  a  hyaena,  for 
a  whole  day,  without  giving  the  latter  any  food ;  and 
he  found  his  harmless  companions  quite  safe  in  the 
evening.  He  tried  a  similar  experiment  with  a 
young  ass,  a  goat,  and  a  fox,  whom  he  confined  with 
him  during  the  night ;  but  next  morning,  he  had 
destroyed  and  devoured  all  but  the  ass's  bones. 
Bruce  says,  the  hyaenas  of  Abyssinia  prowl  about  in 
the  day  time,  as  well  as  at  night.  "  These  creatures 
were,"  says  he,  "  a  general  scourge  to  Abyssinia,  in 
every  situation,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  field, 
and,  I  think,  surpassed  the  sheep  in  number.  Gondar 
was  full  of  them,  from  evening  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
seeking  the  different  pieces  of  slaughtered  carcasses, 
which  this  cruel  and  unclean  people  expose  in  the 
streets,  without  burial.  Many  a  time  in  the  night, 
when  the  king  had  kept  me  late  in  the  palace,  and  it 
was  not  my  duty  to  sleep  there,  in  going  across  the 
square  from  the  king's  house,  not  many  hundred 
yards  distant,  I  have  been  apprehensive  lest  they 
should  bite  me  in  the  leg.  They  grunted  in  great 
numbers  about  me,  although  I  was  surrounded  by 
several  armed  men,  who  seldom  passed  a  night 
without  wounding  or  slaughtering  some  of  them." 
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Mr  Pringle  says,   that  hysenas  are  the  general 
scavengers  of  the  country  at  the  Cape,  never  failing 


An  unwelcome  Visitor, 

Mr  Bruce  says, — «  One  night,  at  Maitsha,  being 
very  intent  on  an  observation,  I  heard  something 
pass  behind  me,  towards  the  bed ;  but,  upon  looking 
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round)  could  perceive  nothing.  Having  finished 
what  I  was  about,  I  went  out  of  my  tent,  resolving 
directly  to  return,  which  I  immediately  did,  when  I 
perceived  two  large  blue  eyes  glaring  at  me  in  the 
dark.  I  called  up  my  servant  with  a  light ;  and  we 
found  a  hyaena  standing  near  the  head  of  the  bed, 
with  two  or  three  large  bunches  of  candles  in  his 
mouth.  To  have  fired  at  him,  would  have  been  at 
the  risk  of  breaking  my  quadrant  or  other  furniture ; 
and  he  seemed,  by  keeping  the  candles  steadily  in 
his  mouth,  to  wish  for  no  other  prey  at  that  time.  As 
his  mouth  was  full,  and  he  had  no  claws  to  tear  with, 
I  was  not  afraid  of  him ;  and,  with  a  pike,  struck 
him  as  near  the  heart  as  I  could.  It  was  not  till 
then,  that  he  shewed  any  sign  of  fierceness ;  but^ 
upon  feeling  his  wound,  he  let  drop  the  candles,  and 
endeavoured  to  run  up  the  shaft  of  the  spear,  to 
arrive  at  me;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  draw  my 
pistol  from  my  girdle,  and  shoot  him ;  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  my  servant  cleft  his  skull  with  a 
battle-axe.  In  a  word,  the  hyaena  was  the  plague  of 
our  lives,  the  terror  of  our  night  walks,  and  the 
destruction  of  our  mules  and  asses,  which,  above 
every  thing  else,  are  his  favourite  food." 


THE  SPOTTED  HYiENA. 

Hy^na  Capensis. — Desmarest. 

Plate  VI.     Fig.  2. 

The  spotted  hyaena  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     The  mane  of  this  species  differs  from 
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that  of  the  striped  hyena  in  its  fulness,  reaching 
only  to  the  loins,  and  the  remaining  part  consisting 
chiefly  of  scattered  hairs.  The  general  colour  of 
this  quadruped  is  reddish  brown,  and  marked  with 
round  dark  blackish  brown  spots,  and  a  few  transverse 
bars  on  the  hind  legs.  The  head  is  much  larger 
than  that  oP  the  other  species,  and  flatter.  Its  ears 
are  large,  flat,  and  rounded. 

Mr  Barrow,  in  his  Travels  in  Southern  Africa^ 
says, — "  The  cadaverous  crocuta,  or  spotted  hyaena, 
has  lately  been  domesticated  in  the  Snewberg, 
where  it  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best  hunters 
after  game ;  and  as  faithful  and  diligent  as  any  of 
the  common  sorts  of  domestic  dogs."  Bishop  Heber 
mentions  having  seen  one  in  India,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  Traill,  which  followed  him  about  like  a  dog, 
and  fawned  on  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted : 
he  mentions  this  as  an  instance  of  ^*  how  much  the 
poor  hyaena  has  been  wronged,  when  he  is  described 
as  untameable  I  '* 

The  spotted  hyaena  is  said  to  have  great  muscular 
strength  in  his  neck,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  following  anecdote : — 

Proof  of  Strength, 

The  den  of  a  spotted  hyaena,  who  was  kept  in 
the  Tower  about  sixteen  years  ago,  requiring  some 
repairs,  the  carpenter  completed  them  by  nailing  on 
the  floor  a  thick  oak  plank,  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  with  at  least  a  dozen  nails,  each  longer  than 
the  middle  finger  of  the  hand.  At  one  end  of  this 
plank,  however,  there  was  a  small  piece  lefl,  that 
stood  up  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  the  man,  not 
having  a  proper  chisel  along  with  him  to  cut  it  off. 
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returned  to  his  shop  for  one.  During  his  absence, 
some  persons  came  in  to  see  the  animals,  and  the 
hyaena  was  let  down  by  the  keepers  from  the  other 
part  of  the  den.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  place 
before  he  discovered  the  piece  that  was  left  at  the 
«nd  of  the  plank,  and  seizing  it  with  his  teeth,  tore 
the  plank  completely  up,  drawing  every  nail  with  the 
utmost  facility. 

Temerity  Punished, 

A  soldier,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  visited  the 
Royal  Menagerie,  and  brought  along  with  him  a 
small  terrier  dog,  which  the  fellow  knew  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  great  courage.  He  ridiculously  held  him 
up  to  the  den  of  the  hyaena :  on  seeing  the  animal, 
the  dog  became  irritated,  and,  in  his  rage,  thrust  his 
head  between  the  bars ;  when  the  hyaena  became 
infuriated,  sprang  at  the  dog,  dragged  him  through, 
and  almost  immediately  devoured  him. 


Genus  RATELUS Bennet. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  § ;  the 
canine  teeth  |i ;  grinders  ^ ;  total  32  ;  the  canine 
teeth  remarkably  thick  and  strong,  especially  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  somewhat  triangular  in  the  upper 
jaw ;  there  are  two  false  grinders,  with  conical  and 
pointed  crowns  ;  one  lanceolate,  and  one  tubercular, 
arranged  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  feline 
tribe.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  three  false  molars 
anterior  to  the  broad  and  powerful  lanceolate  tooth ; 
the  body  is  heavy,  thick,  and  depressed ;  the  legs 
short  and  stout,  with  five  toes  on  each  foot,  surmounted 
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by  slightly  arched  unretractile  claws ;  the  snout 
moderately  long ;  muzzle  sofl  and  naked ;  it  has  no 
external  ears  ;  the  tongue  is  rough,  like  that  of  a  cat» 


THE  RATEL. 

Ratelus  Mellivorus. — Bennet. 
Plate  III.     Fig.  9. 

The  only  distinct  specific  description  of  this  animal 
is  given  in  that  beautiful  work,  the  Gardens  and 
Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society,  from  which  I 
quote  the  account : 

"  In  size,  the  ratel  is  about  equal  to  the  badger, 
to  which  it  also  bears  a  distinct  resemblance  in  fonn» 
The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  its  body,  which  is 
singularly  broad  and  flat,  comprehending  the  top  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  the  entire  plane  of  the  back,^^ 
and  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  of  a  dark  ash  gray,  whiter 
towards  the  head,  and  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
under  parts ;  including  also  the  muzzle,  the  contour 
of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  ears,  the  limbs,  and  remainder 
of  the  tail,  which  are  throughout  perfectly  black. 

«<The  hair  along  the  body,  although  tolerably 
smooth,  is  remarkably  stiff  and  wiry ;  and  the  hide 
beneath  it  is  occasionally  tough,  and  so  loose,  that 
Sparrman's  statement  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as 
an  exaggeration,  when  he  assures  us,  that  *  if  any 
body  catches  hold  of  him  by  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  he  is  able  to  turn  round,  as  it  were,  in  his  skin, 
and  bite  the  arm  of  the  person  that  seizes  him.' " 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  animal,  the  one  a 
native  of  Africa,  the  other  of  Asia ;  and  naturalists, 
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till  very  lately,  have  not  been  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  true  habits  of  this  quadruped ;  for,  we  were 
led  to  believe,  from  the  accounts  of  Sparrman  and 
others,  that  its  principal  nutriment  consisted  of  honey. 
But  General  Hardwicke — to  whom  science  is  much 
indebted  for  many  valuable  observations,  made  by 
him  in  India — gives  a  very  different  account  of 
the  habits  of  this  curious  creature ;  and,  as  these 
agree  with  the  propensities,  which  we  would  be  led 
to  expect  from  the  description  given  by  him,  their 
authenticity  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  General  states 
that  it  is  found  in  several  parts  of  India,  in  the 
high  banks  bordering  the  Ganges  and  tlie  Jumna^ 
from  which  it  rarely  issues  by  day,  but  prowls  at 
night  around  the  habitations  of  the  Mahommedan 
natives,  scratching  up  the  recently  buried  bodies  of 
the  dead,  unless  their  graves  are  protected  by  thorny 
bushes  placed  over  them  for  the  purpose. 

"  It  burrows  with  such  celerity,  that  it  will  work 
itself  under  covet,  in  the  hardest  ground,  in  the  space 
often  minutes.  The  natives  sometimes  dig  them 
out  of  their  holes,  and  take  them  alive ;  the  old  ones, 
however,  are,  with  much  difficulty,  secured,  and 
seldom  live  long  in  captivity.  The  young,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  manageable,  docile,  and  playful* 
Their  general  food  is  flesh  in  any  state ;  but  birds, 
and  living  rats,  appear  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable  ; 
they  are  fond  of  climbing,  but  perform  this  operation 
in  a  clumsy  manner ;  although  they  will  ramble 
securely  along  every  arm  of  a  branching  tree> 
providing  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  their  weight. 
They  sleep  much  during  the  day,  but  become 
watchful  at  night,  and  manifest  their  uneasiness  by 
a  hoarse  call  or  bark  proceeding  from  their  throat" 

One  of  these  animals  is  kept  alive  in  the  Zoological 
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Gardens.  "  As  far  as  its  manners  have  yet  been 
developed,  it  appears  to  be,  with  regard  to  man 
at  least,  one  of  the  most  playful  and  good  tempered 
of  beasts,  soliciting  the  attention  of  almost  every 
visitor,  by  throwing  its  clumsy  body  into  a  variety 
of  antic  postures ;  and,  when  noticed,  tumbling 
heels  over  head,  with  every  symptom  of  delight. 
But,  towards  animals,  it  exhibits  no  such  mildness 
of  temper;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  cat- 
like eagerness  with  which  it  watches  the  motions 
of  any  of  the  smaller  among  them,  that  happen  to 
pass  before  its  den,  and  the  instinctive  dread 
manifested  by  the  latter  on  perceiving  it.  Its  food 
is  of  a  mixed  nature,  consisting,  like  that  of  tlie 
bears,  and  other  less  carnivorous  animals,  of  bread 
and  milk  in  the  morning,  and  flesh  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  day. 


Genus  FELIS. —  Linnjeus. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  |^;  the 
canine  teeth  W ;  the  grinders  |f  or  ff ;  total  28 
or  30.  The  head  is  round,  the  jaws  are  short, 
and  the  tongue  aculeated ;  the  ears  are  in  general 
short  and  triangular,  and,  in  many  species,  with  a 
white  spot  on  the  back  of  them ;  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  in  some  are  circular,  in  others  vertically  oval ; 
the  fore  feet  with  five  toes ;  the  hind  feet  have  four 
only,  furnished  with  long,  sharp,  retractile  claws, 
usually  contained  in  sheaths. 
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Felis  Leo. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  IV.    Fig.  L 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  lion,  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  tail,  is  about  six  feet,  and  his  height  at  the 
shoulders  upwards  of  three  feet ;  so  that  he  stands 
rather  low  on  his  legs.  The  tail  is  upwards  of  three 
feet  in  length,  terminated  by  a  thick  tuft  of  blackish 
hairs.  There  is  a  very  small  daric  coloured  prickle 
at  the  tip  of  the  tail  concealed  by  the  hairs ;  it  is  as 
hBxd  as  a  piece  of  horn,  and  surrounded  at  its  base 
with,  an  annular  fold  of  the  skin.*     The  general 

*  Homer,  and  many  other  ancient  poets,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  when  they  describe  an  enraged  lion,  relate  that  he 
stimulatels  himself  with  blows  of  his  tail ;  and  Pliny,  indeed, 
calls  the  tail  the  index  of  the  lion's  mind:  for,  says  he, 
"  when  the  tail  is  at  rest,  the  animal  is  quiet,  gentle,  and 
seems  pleased,  which  is  seldom,  however,  the  case;  and 
anger  is  much  more  frequent  with  him,  in  the  commencement 
of  which  he  lashes  the  ground,  but,  as  it  increases,  his 
ndes,  as  if  with  the  view  of  rousing  it  to  a  higher  pitch." 
Again,  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  has,  among  his  Problemata, 
the  following: — **  Why,  since  the  moving  of  the  tail  is,  in 
most  animals,  a  sign  of  their  recognition  of  friends,  does  the 
lion  lash  his  sides,  when  enraged,  and  the  bull  in  the  same 
manner?** 

But  the  ancient  commentator  of  Homer,  who  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  Didymus  Alexandrinus,  asserts,  with 
reference  to  the  place  in  the  Iliad,  Book  XX,  where  it  is 
mentioned,  "  that  the  lion  has  a  black  prickle  on  its  tail  among 
the  hair,  like  a  horn,  when  punctured  with  which,  it  is  still 
more  irritated  by  the  pain.'*  This  opinion,  however,  has 
hitherto   been   regarded  by  modem  anatomists  as  a  mere 
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colour  of  the  fbr  is  tawny,  usually  paler  below  the 
belly ;  the  legs  are  thick,  and  very  strong ;  the  feet 
large  and  spreading;  the  claws  are  retractile,  not 
contained  in  sheaths,  but  in  the  hollows  between 
the  toes,  which  are  beautifully  provided  by  nature  for 
their  reception,  by  the  particular  articulation  of  the 
last  joint.  The  lion  has  a  peculiar  charact^istic, 
by  which  he  is  at  once  distinguished 'from  all  other 
cats,  namely,  a  long  and  flowing  mane,  which  rises  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and  extends  backwards 
over  the  shoulders,  descending  in  graceful  undula- 
tions on  each  side  of  his  neck  and  face.  Except  in 
a  young  state,  the  skin  of  the  lion  never  exhibits 
the  least  appearance  of  spots  or  stripes. 

The  roar  of  the  lion  has  been  mentioned  by  all 
who  have  heard  it  in  a  wild  state,  as  horrific,  and 
more  particularly,  when  it  is  heightened  into  a 
sort  of  scream,  on  his  making  the  fatal  bound  on  his 
prey.  The  sound  is  said  by  travellers  sometimes 
to  resemble  the  noise  which  is  heard  at  the  moment 

fiction,  probably  without  ever  looking  if  such  a  thing  existed. 
The  celebrated  Professor  Blumenbach  has,  however,  lately 
determined  the  truth  of  this,  which  has  been  so  long  known 
to  the  ancients.  A  lioness,  which  was  presented  to  him, 
having  died,  he  searched  for  the  spine,  and  detected  it  in  the 
skin,  where  he  found  a  singular  follicle,  of  a  glandular  appear- 
ance, to  which  the  prickle  firmly  adhered.  He  says, — •*  All 
these  parts,  however,  were  so  minute,  and  the  litde  homy 
apex  so  buried  among  the  tufted  hairs  of  the  tail,  that  the  use 
attributed  by  the  ancient  scholiast  cannot  be  regarded  as  any 
thing  else  than  imaginary;  but  the  structure  of  the  organ  is  so 
elegant,  and  its  form  so  regular,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
considered  as  fortuitous,  or,  what  is  commonly  called,  a  lusus 
naturce.  I  leave  to  others,  who  may  have  an  opportunity,  to 
inquire  whether  any  variety  be  observable  in  its  conformation 
and  size,  as  connected  with  a  difTerence  of  age  and  sex." 
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of  an  earthquake.  Burchell  says  this  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  animal  laying  his  head  upon  the  ground^ 
and  uttering  a  half  stifled  growl,  by  which  means, 
the  noise  is  conveyed  along  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
When  this  sound  is  heard  by  other  animals,  they 
suddenly  start  to  their  feet,  and  fly  off  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  not  un frequently  rush  into  the  danger 
they  seek  to  avoid.  The  strength  of  his  roar  is  in 
consequence  of  the  great  comparative  size  of  the 
larynx. 

■  In  a  state  of  captivity,  it  has  been  noticed,  that 
the  lion  has  a  regular  and  constant  time  of  roaring. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  lions  in  the  Royal 
Menagerie  in  the  Tower,  during  temperate  weather, 
commence  roaring  about  dawn,  one  of  them  taking 
the  lead,  and  the  others  joining  in  succession  ;  and 
that,  if  any  of  them  fails  to  follow,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
of  approaching  sickness. 

The  large  whiskers  in-  the  lion,  and  all  the  cat 
tribe,  are  organs  of  touch.  They  are  so  long  in  this 
animal,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  cat,  that,  from  the 
tip  of  those  on  one  side  to  the  tip  of  those  on  the 
other,  they  are  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  bodies  of 
the  animals.  Their  roots  are  inserted  into  a  bed  of 
close  glands  under  the  skin,  which  are  connected 
with  the  nerves  of  the  lip.  These  bristles  must  be 
of  infinite  use  to  the  lion  when  skulking  through 
thick  jungles  in  the  dark,  and  will  indicate  to  him 
any  obstacle  which  presents  itself,  and  is  likely  to 
impede  his  progress,  and  prevent  him  from  rustling 
through  thick  leaves  when  in  search  of  his  prey, 
which  might  warn  them  of  his  approach.  The  soles 
of  his  feet,  likewise,  being  covered  with  fur,  enable 
him  to  tread  with  the  utmost  lightness. 

The  lion  is  a  long  lived  animal  ;  but  his  average 
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age  is  not  precisely  known.  The  great  lion,  called 
Pompey,  which  died  in  1760,  was  known  to  have 
been  in  the  Tower  above  seventy  years ;  and  one 
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« the  king  of  beasts.'*  But,  look  at  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns,  and  populous  districts,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  his  fortitude  and  conscious 
superiority  are  greatly  modified ;  for,  in  these  situa- 
tions, he  yields  to  the  power  of  man,  skulking  only 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  extensive  jungles,  or  in 
the  impenetrable  depths  of  mighty  forests,  seeking 
to  overcome  his  unwary  prey,  by  lying  in  ambush, 
and  seizing  them  when  they  little  expect  his  attacks. 
To  the  consciousness  of  a  want  of  capacity  to  over- 
come the  lords  of  creation,  must,  in  a  great  measure 
be  attributed  his  docility  under  captivity ;  and  to 
his  native  dignity  of  aspect  he  is  indebted  for  the 
general  impression  mankind  have  formed  of  his 
noble  character,  and  amiable  disposition. 

The  lion  is  destined  by  nature  to  subsist  on 
animal  food  alone,  and  has  been  invested  with 
physical  energies,  constructed  on  principles  which 
give  him,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  power  of 
destroying  animal  life.  His  head  is  particularly 
large,  his  jaws  have  immense  strength,  and  his 
shoulders  and  chest  have  a  depth  far  exceeding  all 
other  animals  of  his  size. 

"  It  is  singular,"  says  Sparrman,  "  that  the  lion, 
which,  according  to  many,  always  kills  his  prey 
immediately  if  it  belongs  to  the  brute  creation,  is 
reported,  frequently,  although  provoked,  to  content 
himself  with  merely  wounding  the  human  species ; 
or,  at  least,  to  wait  some  time  before  he  gives  the 
fatal  blow  to  the  unhappy  victim  he  has  got  under 
him.  A  farmer,  who  the  year  before  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  spectator  of  a  lion's  seizing  two  of 
his  oxen,  at  the  very  instant  he  had  taken  them  out 
of  the  wagon,  told  me,  tliat  they  immediately  fell 
down  dead   upon   the  spot,   close  to   each   other ; 
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though,  upon  examining  the  carcasses  afterwards,  it 
appeared  that  their  backs  only  had  been  broken.    In 
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instantly  tears  it  to  pieces  with  his  claws,  and 
voraciously  devours  it,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
those  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Africa  appears  to  have  been  the  primitive  country 
of  the  lion,  which  seems  to  arrive  at  greater  strength 
and  magnitude  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements 
at  the  Cape.  The  African  differs  from  the  Asiatic 
lion  principally  in  the  former  being  generally  of  a 
larger  size,  more  graceful  in  his  form,  and  darker 
in  the  colour,  and  the  mane  less  extensive.  But, 
in  Africa,  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  quadruped ; 
one  of  these  the  settlers  have  long  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  black  lion,  on  account  of  its 
having  a  darker  colour,  and  the  mane  somewhat 
blackish,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other,  which  is  of 
a  pale  colour  all  over.  The  black  lion  is  considered 
the  more  ferocious  of  the  two,  and  is  said  to  be 
less  scrupulous  in  attacking  man  than  the  other,  if 
he  is  pressed  by  hunger.  This  animal  is  sometimes 
of  the  astonishing  size  of  nearly  eight  feet  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  the  tail  itself 
measuring  four  feet;  but,  happily  for  mankind,  it 
seems  to  be  more  rare  than  the  pale  variety. 

The  lion  generally  sets  out  on  his  predatory 
excursions  during  the  night;  and  his  eyes  are  so 
formed,  that  nature  seems  to  have  designed  him  for 
a  nocturnal  animal,  being  constructed  similar  to  those 
of  the  cat,  so  that  the  full  glare  of  a  vertical  sun  must 
be  not  only  troublesome,  but  even  painful  to  him. 
It  is  a  knowledge  of  this  that  prompts  travellers 
during  the  night  to  light  fires,  and  keep  them  blazing ; 
their  effect  on  the  animal's  eyes  deters  him  from 
approaching,  which  he  seldom  will  do,  except  when 
very  hard  pressed  by  hunger.     But,  if  excited  by 
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the  cravings  of  his  appetite,  he  will  break  through 
every  obstacle,  and  assume  a  boldness,  not  his 
natural  characteristic.  Mr  Burchell,  in  his  Travels 
in  Africa,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  character  of  the  lion  says, — 

"  At  the  time  when  men  first  adopted  the  lion  as 
an  emblem  of  courage,  it  would  seem  that  they 
regarded  great  size  and  strength  as  indicating  it; 
but  they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  the  character 
they  have  given  to  this  indolent,  skulking  animal, 
and  have  overlooked  a  much  better  example  of  true 
courage,  and  of  other  virtues  also,  in  the  bold  and 
faithful  dog." 

Mr  Burchell  gives  the  following  animated  descrip- 
tion of  an  encounter  with  a  pair  of  lions: 

«  The  day  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  not  a 
cloud  was  to  be  seen.  For  a  mile  or  two,  we 
travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  in  this 
part  abounded  in  tall  mat  rushes.  The  dogs 
seemed  much  to  enjoy  prowling  about,  and  exami- 
ning every  bushy  place ;  and  at  last  met  with  some 
object  among  the  rushes,  which  caused  them  to  set 
up  a  most  vehement  and  determined  barking.  We 
explored  the  spot  with  caution,  as  we  suspected, 
from  the  peculiar  tone  of  their  bark,  that  it  was 
what  it  proved  to  be, — lions.  Having  encouraged  the 
dogs  to  drive  them  out, — a  task  which  they  performed 
with  great  willingness, — we  had  a  full  view  of  an 
enormous  black^maned  lion  and  lioness.  The  latter 
was  seen  only  for  a  minute,  as  she  made  her  escape 
up  the  river,  under  concealment  of  the  rushes ;  but 
the  lion  came^'steadily  forward,  and  stood  still  to  look 
at  us.  At  this  moment,  we  felt  our  situation  not 
free  from  danger,  for  the  animal  seemed  preparing 
to  spring  upon  us;  and  we  were  standing  on  the 
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bank,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  from  him, 
most  of  us  being  on  foot,  and  unarmed,  without  any 
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not  sorry-  to  see  him  move  quietly  away ;  though  I 
had  hoped  in  a  few  minutes  to  have  been  enabled  to 
take  hold  of  his  paw  without  danger. 

**  This  was  considered  by  our  party  to  be  a  lion 
of  the  largest  size,  and  seemed,  as  1  measured  him 
by  comparison  with  the  dogs,  to  be,  though  less 
bulky,  as  large  as  an  ox.  He  was  certainly  as  long 
in  body,  though  lower  in  stature;  and  his  copious 
mane  gave  him  a  truly  formidable  appearance.  He 
was  of  that  variety  which  the  Hottentots  and  boors 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  black  lioUy  on  account 
of  the  blacker  colour  of  the  mane,  and  which  is  said 
to  be  always  larger  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
other,  which  they  call  the  pcUe  liony  (vaal  leeuw*) 
Of  the  courage  of  a  lion,  I  liave  no  very  high 
opinion,  but  of  his  majestic  air  and  movements,  as 
exhibited  by  this  animal,  while  at  liberty  in  his 
native  plains,  1  can  bear  testimony*  Notwithstan- 
ding the  pain  of  a  wound,  of  which  he  must  soon 
afterwards  have  died,  he  moved  slowly  away,  with  a 
stately  and  measured  step." 

The  Landdrost  Joseph  Sterreberg  Kupt,  who  pro-^ 
ceeded  on  a  journey  into  the  country,  to  purchase 
some  young  oxen  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Com* 
pany,  left  an  amusing  journal  of  his  route,  which 
contains  the  following  distressing  adventure  of  his 
company  with  a  lion : — 

"Our  wagons,  which  were  obliged  to  take  a 
circuitous  route,  arrived  at  last,  and  we  pitched  our 
tent  a  musket-shot  from  the  kraal ;  and,  after  having 
arranged  every  thing,  went  to  rest,  but  were  soon 
disturbed :  for,  about  midnight  the  cattle  and  horses, 
which  were  standing  between  the  wagons,  began  to 
start  and  run,  and  one  of  the  drivers  to  shout,  on 
which  every  one  ran  out  of  the  tent  with  his  gun* 
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About  thirty  paces  from  the  tent  stood  a  lion,  which, 
on  seeing  us,  walked  very  deliberately  about  thirty 
paces  farther,  behind  a  small  thorn  bush,  carrying 
something  with  him,  which  I  took  to  be  a  young  ox. 
We  fired  more  than  sixty  shots  at  that  bush,  and 
pierced  it  stoutly,  without  perceiving  any  movement. 
The  southeast  wind  blew  strong,  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  moon  shone  very  bright,  so  that  we  could 
perceive  every  thing  at  that  distance.  After  the 
cattle  had  been  quieted  again,  and  I  had  looked  over 
every  thing,  I  missed  the  sentry  from  before  the  tent, 
Jan  Smit,  from  Antwerp,  belonging  to  the  Groene 
Kloof.  We  called  as  loudly  as  possible,  but  in  vain, 
•—nobody  answered ;  from  which  I  concluded  that 
the  lion  had  carried  him  off.  Three  or  four  men 
then  advanced  very  cautiously  to  the  bush,  which 
stood  right  opposite  the  door  of  the  tent,  to  see  if 
they  could  discover  any  thing  of  the  man,  but 
returned  helter-skelter ;  for  the  lion,  who  was  there 
still,  rose  up,  and  began  to  roar.  They  found  there 
the  musket  of  the  sentry,  which  was  cocked,  and  also 
his  cap  and  shoes. 

<<  We  fired  again  about  a  hundred  shots  at  the 
bush,  (which  was  sixty  paces  from  the  tent,  and  only 
thirty  paces  from  the  wagons,  and  at  which  we 
were  able  to  point  as  at  a  target,)  without  perceiving 
any  thing  of  the  lion,  from  which  we  concluded  that 
he  was  killed,  or  had  run  away.  This  induced  the 
marksman,  Jan  Stamansz,  to  go  and  see  if  he  was 
there  still  or  not,  taking  with  him  a  firebrand.  But, 
as  soon  as  he  approached  the  bush,  the  lion  roared 
terribly,  and  leapt  at  him ;  on  which  he  threw  the 
firebrand  at  him,  and  the  other  people  having  fired 
about  ten  shots,  he  retired  directly  to  his  former 
place  behind  that  bush. 
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"  The  firebrand  which  he  had  thrown  at  the  lion 
had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and,  favoured  bj 
the  strong  southeast  wind,  it  began  to  burn  with  a 
great  flame,  so  that  we  could  see  very  clearly  into 
and  through  it.  We  continued  our  firing  into  it ; 
the  night  passed  away,  and  the  day  began  to  break, 
which  animated  every  one  to  aim  at  the  lion,  because 
he  could  not  go  from  thence  without  exposing  himself 
entirely,  as  the  bush  stood  directly  against  a  steep 
kloof.  Seven  men,  posted  on  the  farthest  wagons, 
watched  him,  to  take  aim  at  him  if  he  should  come 
out. 

<<  At  last,  before  it  became  quite  light,  he  walked 
up  the  hill,  with  the  man  in  his  mouth,  when  about 
forty  shots  were  flred  without  hitting  him,  although 
some  were  very  near.  Every  time  this  happened, 
he  turned  round  towards  the  tent,  and  came  roaring 
towards  us ;  and,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had 
been  hit,  he  would  have  rushed  on  the  people  and 
the  tent. 

"  When  it  became  broad  daylight,  we  perceived, 
by  the  blood,  and  a  piece  of  the  clothes  of  the  man, 
that  the  lion  had  taken  him  away,  and  carried  him 
with  him.  We  also  found,  behind  the  bush,  the 
place  where  the  lion  had  been  keeping  the  man,  and 
it  appeared  impossible  that  no  ball  should  have  hit 
him,  as  we  found,  in  that  place,  several  balls  beaten 
flat.  We  concluded  that  he  was  wounded,  and  not 
far  from  this.  The  people,  therefore,  requested 
permission  to  go  in  search  of  the  man's  corpse,  in 
order  to  bury  it,  supposing  that,  by  our  continual  firing, 
the  lion  would  not  have  had  time  to  devour  much 
of  it.  I  gave  permission  to  some,  on  condition  that 
they  should  take  a  good  party  of  armed  Hottentots 
with  them,  and  made  them  promise  that  they. would 
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not  run  into  danger,  but  keep  a  good  look-out^  and 
be  circumspect.  On  this,  seven  of  them,  assisted  by 
forty-three  armed  Hottentots,  followed  the  track, 
and  found  the  lion  about  half  a  league  farther  on, 
lying  behind  a  little  bush.  On  the  shout  of  the 
Hottentots,  he  sprang  up  and  ran  away,  on  which 
they  all  pursued  him.  At  last  the  beast  turned 
round,  and  rushed,  roaring  terribly,  amongst  the 
crowd.  The  people,  fatigued,  and  out  of  breath 
with  running,  fired  and  missed  him,  on  which  he 
made  directly  towards  them.  The  captain,  or  chief 
of  the  kraal,  here  did  a  brave  act  in  aid  of  two  of 
the  people  whom  the  lion  attacked :  The  gun  of  one 
of  them  burnt  priming,  and  the  other  missed  his 
aim,  on  which  the  captain  threw  himself  between  the 
lion  and  the  people  so  close,  that  the  lion  struck  his 
claws  into  the  caross  (mantle)  of  the  Hottentot. 
But  he  was  too  agile  for  him,  doffed  his  caross,  and 
stabbed  him  with  an  assagai.*  Instantly  the  other 
Hottentots  hastened  on,  and  adorned  him  with  their 
assagais,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  porcupine.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  did  not  leave  off  roaring  and 
leaping,  and  bit  off  some  of  the  assagais,  till  the 
marksman,  Jan  Stamansz,  fired  a  ball  into  his  eye, 
which  made  him  turn  over,  and  he  was  then  shot 
dead  by  the  other  people.  He  was  a  tremendously 
large  beast,  and  had,  but  a  short  time  before,  carried 
off  a  Hottentot  from  the  kraal,  and  devoured  him." 

The  lion  has  great  dulness  in  his  sense  of  hearing ; 
he  is  awoke  with  difficulty ;  and  when  awake,  appears 

*  The  generous  bravery  of  this  man  towards  strangers  oflffers 
a  striking  refutation  of  the  calumnies  against  the  Hottentot 
race,  which  the  Dutch  colonists  employed  to  defend  their  cruel 
and  treacherous  persecutions. 
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confbsed,  exhibiting  a  want  of  presence  of  mind. 

The  bluntness  of  this   sense  is  favourable  to  his 

pursuers,  and  is  thus  well  described  by  Dr  Philip : — 

"  The  wolf  and  the  tiger  generally  retire  to  the 
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the  lion  are  from  the  Travels  of  Sparrman,  whose 
accounts  may  be  strictly  relied  on.  The  first  para- 
graph shews  that  the  lion  is  capable  of  reflection, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  acted  with  so  much 
judgment. 

"  Several  Hottentots  being  a-hunting  near  Boshies- 
man-rivier,  they  perceived  a  lion  dragging  a  buffalo 
from  the  plain  to  a  neighbouring  woody  hill.  They, 
however,  soon  forced  it  to  quit  its  prey,  in  order  to 
make  a  prize  of  it  themselves ;  and  found  that  this 
wild  beast  had  had  the  sagacity  to  take  out  the 
buffalo's  large  and  unwieldy  entrails,  in  order  to  be 
able  the  easier  to  make,  off  with  the  fleshy  and 
more  eatable  part  of  the  carcass.  The  lion,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  he  saw,  from  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
that  the  Hottentots  had  begun  to  carry  off  the  flesh 
to  the  wagon,  frequently  peeped  out  upon  them, 
and  probably  with  no  little  mortification.** 

"  It  is  only  on  the  plains  that  the  hunters  venture 
to  go  out  on  horseback  after  the  lion.  If  it  keeps 
in  some  coppice,  or  wood,  on  a  rising  ground,  they 
endeavour  to  tease  it  with  dogs  till  it  comes  out. 
They  likewise  prefer  going  together  two  or  more  in 
number,  in  order  to  be  able  to  assist  and  rescue 
each  other,  in  case  the  first  shot  should  not  take 
effect. 

"  When  the  lion  sees  the  hunters  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, it  is  universally  allowed,  that  he  takes  to  his 
heels  as  fast  as  ever  he  can,  in  order  to  get  out  of 
their  sight ;  but,  if  they  chance  to  discover  him  at 
a  small  distance  from  them,  he  is  then  said  to  walk 
off  in  a  surly  manner,  but  without  putting  himself  in 
the  least  hurry,  as  though  he  were  above  shewing 
any  fear,  when  he  finds  himself  discovered  or  hunted. 
He  is  therefore  reported  likewise,  when  he  finds 
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himself  pursued  with  vigour,  to  be  soon  provoked  to 
resistance,  or,  at  least,  he  disdains  any  lon^^er  to  fly. 
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from  behind.  If  now  the  lion  turns  upon  him  toa, 
the  other  hunters  turn  again,  in  order  to  come  to  his 
rescue  with  the  charge,  which  they  had  loaded  on 
horseback,  while  they  were  flying  from  the  wild 
beast. 

**  No  instance  has  ever  been  known  of  any  mis- 
fortune happening  to  the  hunters  in  chasing  the  lion 
on  horseback.  The  African  colonists,  who  are  born 
in,  or  have  had' the  courage  to  remove  into  the  more 
remote  parts  of  Africa,  which  are  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  wild  beasts,  are  mostly  good  marksmen^ 
and  are  far  from  wanting  courage.  The  lion,  that 
has  the  boldness  to  seize  on  their  cattle — which  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property — sometimes 
at  their  very  doors,  is  as  odious  to  them  as  he  is 
dangerous  and  noxious.  They  consequently  seek  out 
these  animals,  and  hunt  them  with  the  greatest 
ardour  and  glee,  with  a  view  to  exterminate  them. 
When  the  lion,  therefore,  come«  upon  their  grounds, 
it  is  much  the  same  as  if  they  were  going  to  fight 
pro  aris  etfocis,  and  I  have  heard  several  yeomen  at 
Agter  Bruntjes  Hoogtee,  when  I  was  out  a-hunting 
with  them,  merely  express  a  wish  to  meet  with  the 
lions,  in  case  there  were  any  in  that  neighbourhood, 
without  mentioning  a  word  about  shooting  them,  a 
sign  that,  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  business, 
they  were  pretty  sure  of  their  hands. 

"  The  lion  is  by  no  means  hard  to  kill.  Those 
who  have  had  occasion  to  shoot  several  of  these 
animals,  have  assured  me,  that  while  buffaloes  and 
the  larger  species  of  antelopes  will  now  and  then 
make  their  escape,  and  run  fairly  off,  with  a  ball  in 
their  bowels,  or  in  the  cavity  of  their  abdomen, — of 
which  I  myself  have  seen  instances, — the  lion,  on  the 
contrary,  on  being  shot  in  this  manner,  will  be  thrown 
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into  a  vomiting,  and  be  disabled  from  running.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  a 
well  directed  shot  which  enters  the  heart  or  lungs, 
should  suffice  to  kill  the  lion  as  well  as  the  elephant, 
and  every  other  creature :  therefore,  as  M.  de 
Bufibn  acknowledges  that  the  lion's  hide  cannot 
withstand  either  ball  or  dart,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
it  should  come  into  this  author's  head  to  assert, 
without  having  the  least  authority  for  it,  that  this 
furious  beast  is  hardly  ever  to  be  killed  with  a  single 
shot. 

<<  The  hides  of  lions  are  looked  upon  as  being 
inferior  to,  and  more  rotten  than,  those  of  cows,  and 
are  seldom  made  use  of  at  the  Cape,  excepting  for 
the  same  purpose  as  horses*  hides.  I  met  with  a 
former,  however,  ^jrho  used  a  lion's  hide  for  the 
upper  leathers  to  his  shoes,  and  spoke  highly  of 
them,  as  being  pliable  and  lasting." 

Our  countryman,  Mr  Thomas  Pringle,  the  poet, 
who  settled  in  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gives  the  following  interesting 
particulars  of  a  lion  hunt,  which  we  quote  in  his  own 
language.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  other 
British  settlers,  who  were  all  little  acquainted  with 
such  an  adventure. 

«  One  night,  a  lion,  that  had  previously  purloined 
a  few  sheep  out  of  my  kraal,  came  down  and  killed 
my  riding  horse,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
door  of  my  cabin.  Knowing  that  the  lion,  when  he 
does  not  carry  off  his  prey,  usually  conceals  himself 
in  the  vicinity,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  dangerous^  by 
prowling  about  the  place  in  search  of  more  game,  I 
resolved  to  have  him  destroyed  or  dislodged  without, 
delay.  I  therefore  sent  a  messenger  round  the 
location,  to  invite  all  who  were  willing  to  assist  in 
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the  enterprfae,  to  repair  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
as  speedily  as  possible.  In  an  hour,  every  man  of 
the  party,  (with  the  exception  of  two  pluckless 
fellows,  who  were  kept  at  home  by  the  women,) 
appeared  ready  mounted  and  armed.  We  were  also 
reinforced  by  about  a  dozen  of  the  <  Bastaard,*  or 
Mulatto  Hottentots,  who  resided  at  that  time  upon 
our  territory,  as  tenants  or  herdsmen, — an  active 
and  enterprizing,  though  rather  an  unsteady,  race  of 
men.  Our  friends,  the  Tarka  boors,  many  of  whom 
are  excellent  lion-hunters,  were  all  too  far  distant  to 
assist  us, — our  nearest  neighbours  residing  at  least 
twenty  miles  from  the  location.  We  were,  therefore, 
on  account  of  our  own  inexperience,  obliged  to  make 
our  Hottentots  the  leaders  of  the  chase. 

<<  The  first  point  was  to  trapk  the  lion  to  his 
covert.  This  was  effected  by  a  few  of  the  Hottentots 
on  foot.  Commencing  from  the  spot  where  the  horse 
n^as  killed,  tliey  followed  the  spoor*  through  grass, 
and  gravel,  and  brushwood,  with  astonishing  ease 
and  dexterity,  where  an  inexperienced  eye  could 
discern  neither  footprint,  nor  mark  of  any  kind, — 
until,  at  length,  we  fairly  tracked  him  into  a  large 
bosch,  or  straggling  thicket  of  brushwood  and  ever- 
greens,  about  a  mile  distant. 

"  The  next  object  was  to  drive  him  out  of  his 
retreat,  in  order  to  attack  him  in  close  phalanx,  and 
with  more  safety  and  effect.  The  approved  mode 
in  such  cases,  is  to  torment  him  with  dogs,  till  he 
abandons  his  covert,  and  stands  at  bay  in  the  open 
plain.  The  whole  band  of  hunters  then  march 
forward  together,  and  fire  deliberately,  one  by  one. 
If  he  does  not  speedily  fall,  but  grows  angry  and 

*  The  Hottentot  name  for  a  footmark. 
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turns  upon  his  enemies,  they  must  then  stand  close 
in  a  circle,  and  turn  their  horse's  rear  outward, — 
some  holding  them  fast  by  the  bridles,  while  the 
others  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at  the  lion  as  he 
approaches,  sometimes  up  to  the  very  horse's  heels» 
couching  every  now  and  then,  as  if  to  measure  the 
distance  and  strength  of  his  enemies.  This  is  the 
moment  to  shoot  him  fairly  in  the  forehead,  or  some 
other  mortal  part.  If  they  continue  to  wound  him 
ineffectually,  till  he  waxes  furious  and  desperate, 
or  if  the  horses,  startled  by  his  terrific  roar,  grow 
frantic  with  terror,  and  burst  loose,  the  business 
becomes  rather  serious,  and  may  end  in  mischief, 
especially  if  all  the  party  are  not  men  of  courage, 
coolness,  and  experience.  The  frontier  boors  are, 
however,  generally  such  excellent  marksmen,  and 
withal  so  cool  and  deliberate,  that  they  seldom  fail 
to  shoot  him  dead,  as  soon  as  they  get  within  a  fair 
distance. 

"  In  the  present  instance,  we  did  j[iot  manage 
matters  quite  so  scientifically.  The  Bastaards,  after 
recounting  to  us  all  these  and  other  sage  laws  of  lion- 
hunting,  were  themselves  the  first  to  depart  from  them. 
Finding  that  the  few  indifferent  hounds  we  had, 
made  little  impression  on  the  enemy,  they  divided 
themselves  into  two  or  three  parties,  and  rode  round 
the  jungle,  firing  into  the  spot  where  the  dogs  were 
barking  round  him,  but  without  effect.  At  length, 
after  some  hours  spent  in  thus  beating  about  the 
bush,  the  Scottish  blood  of  some  of  my  countrymen 
began  to  get  impatient ;  and  three  of  them  announced 
their  determination  to  march  in  and  beard  the  lion 
in  his  den,  provided  three  of  the  Bastaards,  who 
were  superior  marksmen,  would  support  them,  and 
follow  up  their  fire,  should  the  enemy  venture  to 
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give  battle.     Accordingly,  in  they  went  (in  spite  of 
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assistance.    One  was  lying  under  the  lion's  paw,  and 
the  others  scrambling  towards  us  in  such  a  way,  as 
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battering  away  at  him  till  he  fell,  unable  again  td 
grapple  with  us,  pierced  with  many  wounds. 

"  He  proved  to  be  a  full-grown  lion,  of  the  yellow 
variety,  about  five  or  six  years  of  age.  He  measured 
nearly  twelve  feet,  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail*  His  fore  leg  below  the  knee  was  «o  thick,  that 
I  could  not  span  it  with  both  hands ;  and  his  neck, 
breast,  and  limbs,  appeared,  when  the  skin  was 
taken  off,  a  complete  congeries  of  sinews."  * 

As  we  have  before  noticed,  night  is  the  usual  time 
when  the  lion  goes  in  search  of  prey ;  and  he  never 
ventures  to  approach  villages  or  the  habitations 
of  man  at  other  times.  Such  is  his  strength,  that 
he  will  carry  off  a  horse  which  he  has  slaughtered, 
with  apparent  ease.  In  the  miserable  and  remote 
kraals,  or  villages,  beyond  the  precincts  of  European 
civilization,  hungry  lions  often  commit  dreadful 
havoc,  even  among  the  inhabitants.  When  the  lion 
makes  an  attack  on  these  wretched  people,  it  is 
said  on  good  authority,  that  the  old  and  infirm  are 
put  in  his  way ;  and,  finding  his  prey  so  easily 
obtained^  he  will  return  night  after  night,  and  carry 
off  a  fresh  victim,  until  the  inhabitants  are  forced  at 
length  to  abandon  a  situation  where  they  are  subject 
to  perpetual  fear. 

Wherever  there  are  herds  of  wild  animals,  lions 
are  almost  always  sure  to  skulk  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, stealing  upon  them  in  the  dark,  and  destroying 
them  night  after  night.  The  springbok,  zebra,  and 
quagga,  which  feed  in  vast  herds,  are  his  constant 
prey,  and  even  the  buffalo  falls  a  victim  to  him. 
Barrow  says, — "  He  lies  waiting  for  him  in  ambush, 
till   a   convenient  opportunity   offers  for   springing 

*  Notes  to  Pringle's  JE^hemerides. 
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upon  the  buffalo,  and,  fixing  his  fangs  in  his  throat, 
then  striking  his  paws  into  the  animal's  face,  he 
twists  round  the  head,  and  pins  him  to  the  ground 
by  the  horns,  holding  him  in  that  situation  till  he 
expires  from  loss  of  blood."  Mr  Pringle  was  informed 
bj  a  chief  of  the  Bechuanas,  that  the  lion  also  attacks 
the  giraffe  when  he  comes  to  the  springs  to  drink, 
and  that,  afler  making  the  ^tal  spring,  he  is  often 
carried  away  for  miles,  fixed  to  the  neck  of  that 
fleet  and  powerful  animal,  till  it  sinks  under  him 
from  fatigue. 

IrUerpositUm  of  Prtmdevbce. 

Frejus,  in  his  Relation  of  a  Voyage  made  into 
Mauritania,  gives  a  singular  anecdote  of  a  lioo^ 
which  he  says  was  related  to  him  in  that  country  by 
very  credible  persons:  About  the  years  1614  or 
1615,  two  Christian  slaves  at  Morocco  made  their 
escape,  travelling  by  night,  and  hiding  themselves 
on  the  tops  of  trees  during  the  day,  their  Arab  pur^ 
suers  frequently  passing  by  them.  One  night,  while 
pursuing  their  journey,  they  were  much  astonished 
and  alarmed  to  see  a  great  lion  close  by  them,  who 
walked  when  they  walked,  and  stood  still  when  they 
stood.  Thinking  this  a  safe  conduct  sent  to  them 
by  Providence,  they  took  courage,  and  travelled  in 
the  daytime,  in  company  with  the  lion.  The  horsemen 
who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit,  came  up,  and  would 
have  seized  them,  but  the  lion  interposed,  and  they 
were  suffered  to  pass  on.  Every  day,  these  poor 
fugitives  met  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  human 
race,  who  wanted  to  seize  them,  but  the  lion  was 
their  protector,  until  they  reached  the  sea  coast  in 
safety,  when  he  left  them, 
s 
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Lion  and  his  Keeper. 

Some  time  ago,  there  was,  in  the  menagerie  at 
Brussels,  a  fine  lion,  called  Danco,  whose  den  hap- 
pened to  require  some  repairs.  The  keeper  brought 
a  carpenter  to  mend  it ;  but,  when  the  workman  saw 
the  lion,  he  started  back  with  terror.  The  keeper 
entered  the  animal's  cage,  and  led  him  to  the  upper 
part  of  it,  while  the  lower  was  refitting.  He  then 
amused  himself  for  some  time,  playing  with  the  lion, 
and,  being  wearied,  he  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 
The  carpenter,  having  full  reliance  on  the  vigilance 
of  the  keeper,  in  protecting  him  from  any  attack  of 
Danco,  pursued  his  work  with  rapidity ;  and  when 
he  had  finished,  he  called  him  to  see  that  the  repahr 
was  to  his  mind.  The  keeper  made  no  answer. 
Having  repeatedly  called  in  vain,  he  began  to  feel 
alarm  for  his  situation,  and  resolved  to  go  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  cage,  where,  looking  through  the 
railing,  he  saw  the  lion  and  the  keeper  sleeping  side 
by  side.  From  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  the 
astonished  carpenter  uttered  a  loud  cry.  The  lion, 
awakened,  and  surprised  by  the  sudden  yell,  started 
on  his  feet,  stared  at  the  mechanic  with  an  eye 
of  fury,  and  then,  placing  his  paw  on  the  breast  of 
his  keeper,  again  lay  down  to  repose.  At  length  the 
keeper  was  awakened  by  some  of  the  attendants ; 
he  did  not  appear  the  least  apprehensive,  on  account 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  but  shook 
the  lion  by  the  paw,  and  then  quietly  led  him  to  his 
former  residence. 
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Affectionate  Remembrance. 

A  great  plague  raged  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1650. 
Sir  George  Davis,  who  was  English  consul  there  at 
the  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disease,  retired  to 
Florence.  Happening  one  day  to  visit  the  menagerie 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  he  noticed  a  lion  at  the  farther 
end  of  one  of  the  dens,  which  lay  in  sullen  majesty, 
and  which  the  keepers  informed  him  they  had  been 
unable  to  tame,  although  every  effort  had  been  used 
for  upwards  of  three  years.  Sir  George  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  gate  of  the  den,  than  the  lion  ran 
to  it,  and  evinced  every  demonstration  of  joy  and 
transport.  The  animal  reared  himself  up,  purred 
like  a  cat  when  pleased,  and  licked  the  hand  of  Sir 
George,  which  he  had  put  through  the  bars.  The 
keeper  was  astonished,  and,  frightened  for  the  safety 
of  his  visitor,  entreated  him  not  to  trust  an  apparent 
fit  of  frenzy,  with  which  the  animal  seemed  to  be 
seized;  for  he  was,  without  exception,  the  most 
fierce  and  sullen  of  his  tribe  which  he  had  ever 
seen.  This,  however,  had  no  effect  on  Sir  George, 
who,  notwithstanding  every  entreaty  on  the  part  of 
die  keeper,  insisted  on  entering  the  lion's  den.  The 
moment  he  got  in,  the  delighted  lion  threw  his 
paws  upon  his  shoulders,  licked  his  face,  and  ran 
about  him,  rubbing  his  head  on  Sir  George,  purring 
and  fawning  like  a  cat,  when  expressing  its  affection 
for  its  master. 

This  occurrence  became  the  talk  of  Florence,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  sent  for 
Sir  George,  and  requested  an  interview  at  the  mena- 
gerie, that  he  might  witness  so  extraordinary  a 
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circumstance,  when  Sir  George  gave  the  following 
explanation: 

"  A  captain  of  a  ship  from  Barbary  gave  me  this 
lion,  when  quite  a  whelp.  I  brought  him  up  tame ; 
but  when  I  thought  him  too  large  to  be  suffered  to 
run  about  the  house,  I  built  a  den  for  him  in  my 
court-yard.  From  that  time  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  be  loose,  except  when  brought  to  the 
house,  to  be  exhibited  to  my  friends.  When  he  was 
five  years  old,  he  did  some  mischief,  by  pawing 
and  playing  with  people,  in  his  frolicsome  moods.. 
Having  griped  a  man  one  day  a  little  too  hard,  I 
ordered  him  to  be  shot,  for  fear  of  myself  incurring 
the  guilt  of  what  might  happen.  On  this,  a  friend> 
who  happened  to  be  then  at  dinner  with  me,  begged 
him  as  a  present     How  he  came  here,  I  know  not.'*' 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  on  hearing  his 
story,  said  it  was  the  very  same  person  who  had 
presented  him  with  the  lion. 

Unshaken  Fidelity, 

In  the  history  of  the  crusades,  it  is  related,  that 
Geoffiroy  de  la  Tour,  one  of  the  knights  that  went 
upon  the  first  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  he  rode 
through  a  forest,  suddenly  heard  a  cry  of  distress. 
Hoping  to  rescue  some  unfortunate  sufferer,  he  rode 
boldly  into  the  thicket ;  but  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment, when  he  beheld  a  lion  with  a  large  serpent 
coiled  round  his  body  ?  To  relieve  the  distressed^ 
was  the  duty  of  every  true  knight.  Animated  with 
this  sentiment,  it  made  no  difference  to  him  whether 
he  was  called  upon  to  exert  it  for  the  preservation  of 
man  or  beast;  he,  therefore,  with  a  single  stroke  of 
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his  sword,  killed  the  serpent,  and  extricated  die  lion 


Recollection  and  AttachmefnJU 

An  instance  of  friendship  and  memory  in  a  lion  is 
thus  related  by  Mr  Hope: — "  One  day  I  had  the 
honour  of  dining  with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 
After  dinner,  the  company  attended  her  Grace,  to 
see  a  lion  fed,  that  she  had  in  the  court  While  we: 
were  admiring  his  fierceness,  and  teasing  him  with 
sticks,  to  make  him  abandon  his  prey,  and  fly  at  us, 
the  porter  came  and  informed  the  Duchess,  that  a  ^ 
sergeant,  with  some  recruits  at  the  gate,  begged  to 
see  the  lion.  Her  Grace,  with  great  condescension 
and  good  nature,  asked  permission  of  the  company 
to  admit  the  travellers.  They  were  accordingly 
admitted.  At  the  moment,  the  lion  was  growling 
s2 
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over  his  prey.  The  sergeant,  advancing  to  the  cage, 
called,  *  Nero,  Nero,  poor  Nero  I  Don't  you  know 
me  ?'  The  animal  instantly  turned  his  head  to  look 
at  him;  then  rose  up,  left  his  food,  and  came 
wagging  his  tail  to  the  side  of  the  cage.  The  man 
put  his  hand  upon  him,  and  patted  him,  telling  us, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  three  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other,  and  that  the  care  of  the  lion 
cm  his  passage  from  Gibraltar  had  been  committed 
to  him;  and  he  was  happy  to  see  the  poor  beast 
8l>ew  so  much  gratitude  for  his  attention.  The  lion, 
indeed,  seemed  perfectly  pleased.  He  went  to  and 
firo,  rubbing  himself  against  the  place  where  his 
benefactor  stood,  and  licked  the  sergeant's  hand,  as 
he  held  it  out  to  him.  The  man  wanted  to  go  into 
the  cage  to  him ;  but  was  withheld  by  the  company, 
who  were  not  altogether  convinced  that  it  would  be 
safe  for  him  to  do  so.'* 

Manifestation  of  Gratitude, 

A  lion,  which  the  French  at  Fort  St  Louis,  in 
Africa,  were  about  to  send  to  Paris,  on  account  of 
his  great  beauty,  having  fallen  sick  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  vessel  that  was  to  convey  him  to  Europe, 
was  loosed  from  his  chain,  and  carried  into  an  c^n 
space  of  ground.  '  M.  Compagnon,  author  of  an 
Aee&unt  of  a  Journey  to  Bambuk,  as  he  returned 
home  from  hunting,  found  this  animal  in  a  very 
exhausted  state,  and,  out  of  compassion,  poured  a 
small  quantity  of  milk  down  his  throat,  whereby  the 
lion  was  greatly  refreshed,  and  soon  after  recovered 
his  perfect  health.  From  that  time,  the  lion  was  so 
tame,  and  acquired  so  great  an  attachment  for  his 
benefkctpr,  that  he  ate  from  his  hand,  and  foUowed 
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bim  about  every  where  like  a  dog,  with  nothing  to 
confine  him,  but  a  string  tied  round  his  neck. 

Sincere  Attachment. 

M.  Felix,  the  keeper  of  the  animals  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1808,  brought  two  lions,  a  male  and  female, 
to  the  national  menagerie.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  following  June,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  unable 
to  attend  the  lions.  Another  person,  therefore,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  performing  this  duty.  The 
male,  sad  and  solitary,  remained  from  that  moment 
constantly  seated  at  the  end  of  his  cage,  and  refused 
to  receive  any  thing  from  the  stranger,  whose  pre- 
sence was  hateful  to  him,  and  whom  he  oflen 
menaced,  by  bellowing.  The  company  even  of  the 
female  seemed  now  to  displease  him ;  and  he  paid 
no  attention  to  her.  The  uneasiness  of  the  animal 
afforded  a  belief,  that  he  was  really  ill ;  but  no  one 
dared  to  approach  him.  At  length  Felix  recovered ; 
and,  with  intention  to  surprise  the  lion,  he  crawled 
softly  to  the  cage,  and  shewed  only  his  face  between 
the  bars.  The  lion  in  a  moment  made  a  bound, 
leaped  against  the  bars,  patted  him  with  its  paws, 
licked  his  face,  and  trembled  with  pleasure.  The 
female  also  ran  to  him ;  but  the  lion  drove  her  back, 
fmd  seemed  angry,  and,  fearful  that  she  should 
snatch  any  favours  from  Felix,  a  quarrel  was  about 
to  take  place ;  but  Felix  entered  the  cage  to  pacify 
them.  He  caressed  them  by  turns ;  and  was  after- 
wards frequently  seen  between  them.  He  had  so 
great  a  command  over  these  animals,  that  whenever 
he  wished  them  to  separate  and  retire  to  their  cages, 
he  had  only  to  give  the  order.  When  he  had  a 
desire  that  they  should  lie  down,  and  shew  strangers 
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their  paws  or  throats,  on  the  least  sign  they  would 
lie  on  their  backs,  hold  up  their  paws,  one  afler 
another,  open  their  throats ;  and,  as  a  recompense, 
obtain  the  favour  of  licking  his  hand.  These  animals 
were  of  the  Asiatic  breed,  and,  at  the  time  above 
mentioned,  were  five  years  and  a  half  old. 

Inconsolable  Grief, 

In  the  beginning  of  last  century,  there  was  in  the 
menagerie  at  Cassel,  a  lion  that  shewed  an  astonish- 
ing degree  of  tameness  towards  the  woman  that  had 
the  care  of  him.  This  went  so  far,  that  the  woman, 
in  order  to  amuse  the  company  that  came  to  see  the 
animal,  would  often  rashly  place,  not  only  her  hand, 
but  even  her  head,  between  his  tremendous  jaws. 
She  had  often  performed  this  experiment,  without 
suffering  any  injury.  Upon  one  occasion,  however, 
having  introduced  her  head  as  usual  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  the  animal  made  a  sudden  snap,  and  killed 
her  on  the  spot.  Undoubtedly,  this  catastrophe  was 
unintentional  on  the  part  of  the  lion ;  for,  probably, 
at  the  fatal  moment,  the  hair  of  the  woman's  head 
had  irritated  the  lion's  throat,  and  compelled  him  to 
sneeze  or  cough.  At  least,  this  supposition  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  what  followed ;  for,  as  soon  as 
the  lion  perceived  that  he  had  killed  his  attendant, 
the  good  tempered,  grateful  animal  exhibited  signs 
of  the  deepest  melancholy,  laid  himself  down  by  the 
side  of  the  dead  body,  which  he  would  not  suffer  to 
be  taken  from  him,  refused  to  take  any  food,  and  in 
a  few  days  pined  himself  to  death. 
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Prudent  Caution. 


In  the  year  1801,  there  were  kept  in  one  den,  at 
Exeter  Change,  London,  a  lion  and  lioness,  which 
were  imported  from  Africa  together.  The  animals 
were  each  about  eighteen  months  old,  and  were 
attended  by  a  negro,  who  accompanied  them  home, 
and  also  had  reared  them,  from  the  time  they  were 
whelps.  With  this  negro  they  were  in  habits  of 
great  intimacy ;  and  he  fVequently  entered  their  den, 
when  they  would  frisk  round  him  with  all  the  play^ 
fblness  of  kittens.  He  oflen  had  a  table,  with  pipes 
and  glasses,  in  their  cell,  and,  sitting  down  in  it, 
indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  smoking  his  pipe. 
If,  however,  their  gambols  became  too  noisy,  he 
had  only  to  signify  his  displeasure,  by  stamping  his 
foot,  or  even  to  give  them  an  angry  look,  when  they 
would  immediately  become  quiet,  and  peaceably  lie 
down  by  his  side.  He,  however,  would  not  at  all 
times  venture  himself  with  them;  for  they  were 
liable  to  irregularity  of  temper,  from  being  thought- 
lessly irritated  by  those  who  came  to  see  them. 
When  their  temper  was  thus  ruffled,  he  invariably 
refrained  from  trusting  himself  with  them,  nor  would 
he  even  do  so,  while  they  were  feeding.  The 
proprietor  of  Exeter  Change  parted  with  this  maB, 
which  the  female  took  so  much  to  heart,  that  she 
loathed  her  food,  pined  away,  and  soon  afterwards 
died. 

Lion  and  Dog. 

Some  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
manner  in  which  the  lion  pounces  on  his  prey,  a 
little  dog  was  most  cruelly  put  into  the  den  of  one. 
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in  the  Royal  Menagerie  at  the  Tower  of  London. 
No  sooner  was  the  poor  dog  thrown  into  the  lion's 
apartment,  than  he  became  much  afraid,  and  skulked 
into  the  most  remote  corner  of  it.  The  noble  lion, 
however,  looked  upon  the  little  trembler  with  the 
utmost  complacency,  and  refrained  from  touching 
him ;  and  the  dog,  finding  the  lion's  forbearance, 
soon  ventured  to  approach  him.  In  a  day  or  two, 
they  became  quite  familiar,  and  thenceforward  lived 
in  perfect  harmony,  so  far  as  the  lion  was  concerned ; 
although  the  dog  frequently  had  the  temerity  to 
dispute  his  share  of  food  with  the  king  of  beasts, 
who  magnanimously  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
forbearance,  by  allowing  him  to  satisfy  his  appetite 
before  he  thought  of  making  a  meal  himself. 

Instance  of  Great  Docility, 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  docility  of  a  lion 
occurred  some  time  ago  in  Chester:  The  head 
keeper  of  Messrs  Earl,  James,  and  Son's  menagerie 
being  absent,  the  magnificent  male  lion,  which  forms 
part  of  this  collection,  was  fed  on  Sunday  night  by 
a  strange  keeper,  who  omitted  to  fasten  the  door 
when  he  left  the  den.  The  watchman,  when  going 
his  rounds  about  three  in  the  morning,  discovered 
the  king  of  beasts  deliberately  walking  about  the 
yard,  and  surveying  the  surrounding  objects  with 
apparent  curiosity.  The  watchman  immediately 
went  to  call  the  proprietors,  and  some  of  the  people 
connected  with  the  exhibition;  and,  when  they 
arrived,  they  found  the  lion  couchant  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  coaches  in  the  coachmaker's  yard,  in 
Prince's  Street,  as  if  he  alone  deserved  to  be  free^ 
and,   conscious   of  his  royal    dignity,  was    giving 
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audience  to  his  quadruped  subjects,  who  were  in 
durance  around  him.  With  very  little  entreaty  from 
the  proprietors,  the  monarch  of  the  forest  deigned 
to  descend  from  his  throne,  and  very  graciously 
followed  a  young  lady,  the  proprietor's  daughter, 
into  his  den  again. 

Combat  with  a  Lion, 

The  following  combat  with  a  lion  is  mentioned  in 
Campbell's  second  journey : 

A  lion  had  been  near  a  Bushman's  hut  the  whole 
night,  waiting,  as  they  supposed,  for  the  arrival  of 
its  companions,  to  assist  in  attacking  the  family; 
and,  if  they  had  made  the  attack  in  conjunction 
with  each  other,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. Two  Bootchuana  herdsmen,  attending  the 
cattle  near  the  place  next  morning,  saw  him,  and  ran 
towards  Kok's-kraal,  to  inform  the  people.  On  their 
way  thither  they  met  six  Girquas  coming  to  attack 
the  formidable  creature,  having  already  heard  he 
was  there.  Advancing  towards  him,  they  fired  and 
wounded,  but  did  not  disable  him.  Enraged  by  the 
'smart,  he  advanced  to  take  revenge  on  his  assailants. 
On  seeing  him  approach,  the  Girquas  instantly  leapt 
from  their  horses,  formed  them  into  a  close  line, 
with  their  tails  towards  the  lion,  and  took  their 
stand  at  their  horses'  heads.  The  enraged  animal 
flew  upon  a  Bootchuana,  who  was  not  protected  by 
the  intervention  of  the  horses,  and  who  tried  to 
defend  himself  with  his  skin-cloak,  or  caross.  The 
lion,  however,  caught  him  by  the  arm,  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  and,  while  the  poor  man  still  tried  to 
defend  himself,  by  keeping  his  caross  wrapped  round 
him,  the  lion  got  under  it,  and  gnawed  part  of  his 
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thigh.  His  Bootchuana  companion  at  that  time 
threw  his  assagai,  which  penetrated  the  man's  cloak, 
and  entered  the  lion  s  back.  The  same  Bootchuana 
threw  another  assagai,  but,  instead  of  taking  the 
direction  he  intended,  it  pierced  the  body  of  a  dog 
that  was  barking  near.  The  Girquas  would  have 
fired,  but  they  were  afraid  of  shooting  the  man. 
To  drive  him  away,  if  possible,  they  made  a  great 
noise,  and  threw  some  stones.  The  lion  then  left 
the  man,  and  rushed  towards  them,  when  they  again 
checked  his  attack,  by  turning  the  horses  round. 
He  next  crept  under  the  belly  of  a  mare,  and  seized 
her  by  the  fore  legs,  but,  with  a  powerful  kick,  she 
made  him  let  go  his  hold.  In  revenge,  and  by  one 
stroke  of  his  paw,  he  tore  open  the  body  of  the  mare, 
and  retired.  After  this,  he  tried  to  get  round  the 
horses  to  the  men ;  but  when  within  two  yards  of 
one  of  them,  and  on  the  point  of  making  a  spring, 
he  was  happily  killed  by  a  musket  shot,  the  ball 
penetrating  behind  the  ear. 

Moffnanimous  Generosity. 

The  following  anecdote  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  generosity  of  the  lion : 

In  the  year  1791,  at  which  period  the  custom  of 
baiting  wild  beasts  still  existed  in  the  city  of  Vienna, 
a  combat  was  to  be  exhibited  between  a  lion  and  a 
number  of  dogs.  As  soon  as  the  noble  animal  made 
his  appearance,  four  large  bull-dogs  were  let  loose 
upon  him,  three  of  which,  however,  as  soon  as  they 
came  near  him,  took  fright,  and  ran  away.  One 
only  had  courage  to  remain  and  make  the  attack. 
The  lion,  however,  without  rising  from  the  ground 
on  which  he  was  lying,  shewed  the  dog,  by  a  single 
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Stroke  with  his  paw,  how  greatly  his  superior  he  was 
in  strength ;  for  the  dog  was  instantly  stretched 
motionless  on  the  ground.  The  lion  drew  his  victim 
towards  him,  and  laid  his  fore  paws  upon  him,  in 
such  a  manner  that  only  a  small  part  of  his  body 
could  be  seen.  Every  one  imagined  that  the  dog 
was  dead,  and  that  the  lion  would  soon  rise  and 
devour  him.  But  they  were  mistaken :  the  dog 
began  to  move,  and  struggle  to  get  loose,  which  the 
lion  permitted  him  to  do.  He  seemed  merely  to 
have  warned  him  not  to  trespass  any  more.  But, 
when  the  dog  attempted  to  run  away,  and  had 
already  got  half  over  the  enclosure,  the  lion's  indig- 
nation seemed  to  be  excited.  He  sprang  from  the 
ground,  and,  in  two  leaps,  reached  the  fugitive,  who 
had  just  got  as  far  as  the  paling,  and  was  whining 
to  have  it  opened  for  him  to  escape.  The  flying 
animal  had  called  the  instinctive  propensity  of  the 
monarch  of  the  forest  into  action, — the  defenceless 
enemy  now  excited  his  pity ;  for  the  generous  lion 
stepped  a  few  paces  backward,  and  looked  quietly 
on,  while  a  small  door  was  opened  to  let  the  dog  out 
of  the  enclosure. 

This  unequivocal  trait  of  generosity  moved  every 
spectator.  A  shout  of  applause  resounded  through- 
out the  assembly,  which  had  enjoyed  a  satisfaction  of 
a  description  far  superior  to  what  they  had  expected. 

A  Painful  Event 

Under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  King  of  Poland, 
and   Elector  of  i^axony,   a  lion   was   kept   in   the 
menagerie  at  Dresden,  between  whom  and  his  at- 
tendant such  a  good  understanding  subsisted,  that 
T  7 
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the  latter  was  in  the  practice  of  entering  the  cage  of 
the  former  with  his  food.  The  keeper's  usual  habit 
was  a  green  jacket ;  and  the  lion  had  long  manifested 
gratification  when  the  man  paid  him  a  visit. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion,  the  keeper  having  been 
at  church  to  receive  the  sacrament,  had  put  on  a 
black  coat,  as  is  usual  in  that  country  on  such 
occasions,  and  he  did  not  think  of  laying  it  aside 
before  giving  the  animal  his  dinner.  The  unusual 
appearance  of  this  attire  enraged  the  lion.  He  leapt 
at  his  keeper,  and  struck  his  claws  into  his  shoulders. 
The  man  spoke  to  him  gently,  when  the  well  known 
tone  of  his  voice  brought  the  lion  in  some  degree  to 
his  recollection.  Doubt,  however,  still  appeared 
expressed  in  his  terrific  features ;  however,  he  did 
not  quit  his  hold.  An  alarm  was  raised;  the  wife 
and  children  ran  to  the  place  with  shrieks  of  terror. 
Soon  some  grenadiers  of  tlie  guard  arrived,  and 
offered  to  shoot  the  animal,  as  .there  seemed,  in  this^ 
critical  moment,  to  be  no  other  means  of  extricating 
the  man.  But  the  keeper,  who  was  attached  to  the 
lion,  begged  them  not  to  do  it,  as  he  hoped  to 
extricate  himself  at  less  expense.  This,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  accomplish  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  during  which  the  lion  kept  his  hold,  shook 
his  mane,  lashed  his  sides  with  his  tail,  and  rolled 
his  fiery  eyes.  At  length,  the  man  felt  himself 
unable  to  sustain  the  animal's  weight,  and  yet,  any 
serious  effort  to  escape  would  have  been  at  the 
immediate  hazard  of  his  life.  He  therefore  desired 
the  grenadiers  to  fire,  which  they  did  through  the 
grating,  and  killed  the  lion  instantaneously ;  but,  in 
the  same  moment,  perhaps  only  by  a  convulsive 
dying  grasp,  he  squeezed  the  keeper  between  his 
powerful  paws  with  such  force,  that  he  broke  his 
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arms,  ribs,  and  spine ;  and  they  both  expired  at  the 
same  time  I 

The  above  anecdote  goes  far  to  prove,  that  the 
sense  of  smell  is  deficient  in  the  lion,  and  shews 
clearly  that  his  strength  is  immense. 

Lion  and  Dog  Fight  at  Warwick, 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1825,  Mr  Wombwell  decided 
a  bet  of  one  hundred  sovereigns,  respecting  the  issue 
of  his  second  lion's  fight.  His  assertion,  made  the 
day  before,  that  the  combatant  he  intended  to  bring 
forward  was  not  like  the  lion  Nero,  which  had  been 
beat  by  two  leashes  of  dogs  the  previous  week,  was 
verified  in  good  earnest.  Nero,  a  docile  animal,  was 
too  innocent  for  combat.  In  fact,  he  was  so  tame, 
that  a  stranger  might  with  safety  approach  him. 
Not  so  with  Wallace,  which  he  produced  that  day. 
He  appeared  as  wild  as  if  just  caught  in  a  forest, 
and  would  only  allow  one  or  two,  known  to  him  as 
feeders,  to  approach  his  den,  and  that  only  when 
he  was  in  a  mild  mood.  Wallace  was  whelped  at 
Edinburgh  in  September,  1819,  and  weighed  about 
four  hundred  pounds.  He  was  turned  from  his  den 
on  the  same  stage  where  Nero  fought,  which  was 
well  ironed  round.  The  match  was.  Firsts  Three 
couple  of  dogs  to  be  slipped  at  him,  two  at  a  time. 
Second,  Twenty  minutes,  or  more,  as  the  umpires 
should  think  fit,  to  be  allowed  between  each  attack. 
Third,  The  dogs  to  be  handed  to  the  cage  once 
only. 

The  Fight. — In  the  first  round.  Tinker  and  Ball 
were  let  loose,  and  both  made  a  gallant  attack. 
The  lion  heard  their  barking,  and  waited  for  them, 
as  if  aware  of  his  foes.     He  shewed  himself  a  forest 
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Hon,  and  fought  like  one.  He  clapped  his  paw 
upon  poor  Ball,  took  Tinker  in  his  teeth,  and 
deliberately  walked  round  the  cage  with  him,  as  a 
cat  would  do  with  a  mouse.  Ball,  released  from  the 
paw,  worked  all  he  could,  but  Wallace  merely  treated 
his  slight  punishment  by  an  occasional  kick.  He  at 
length  dropped  Tinker,  who  crawled  off  the  stage  as 
well  as  he  was  able.  The  lion  then  seized  Ball  by 
the  mouth,  and  played  precisely  the  same  game,  as 
if  he  had  been  trained  to  it.  Ball  would  have  been 
demolished,  but  his  second  got  hold  of  him  through 
the  bars,  and  hauled  him  away.  Betting,  five  to 
four  on  the  lion  at  the  onset,  was  now  two  to  one. 

JSout  Second. — Turpin,  a  London,  and  Sweep,  a 
Liverpool  dog,  made  an  excellent  attack,  but  it  was 
three  or  four  minutes  before  the  ingenuity  of  their 
seconds  could  get  them  to  make  the  assault.  Wallace 
squatted  on  his  haunches,  and  placed  himself  erect 
at  the  slope  where  the  dogs  mounted  the  stage,  as 
if  he  thought  they  dared  not  approach.  The  dogs, 
when  on,  fought  gallantly,  but  both  were  punished 
in  less  than  a  minute  after  the  attack ;  and,  although 
they  were  truly  game  dogs,  maiming  damped  their 
courage.  The  London  dog  bolted  as  soon  as  he 
could  extricate  himself  from  the  lion's  grasp,  and 
Sweep  would  have  been  killed  on  the  spot,  but  he 
was  released,  and  bolted  as  well  as  his  assistant, 
Turpin.  Some  murmurs  were  heard  that  the  dog 
Sweep  ought  to  go  on  again.  The  umpires,  how- 
ever, said  "  No."  It  was  only  a  wrangle,  for  the 
dog  could  scarcely  have  been  dragged  on.  It  was 
now  all  the  pictures  in  Warwick  Castle  to  the 
broken  casements  of  the  Factory  on  the  noble 
Wallace,  who,  however,  was  supposed  to  have  shied 
the  dogs. 
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A  secret  committee  was  now  held  amongst  the 
owners  of  the  dogs :  Wedgebury,  the  purveyor  of  the 
London  dogs,  swore  with  more  energy  than  eloquence, 
that  he  would  not  bring  his  dog  Billy  to  the  scratch. 
Edwards  had  got  his  dog  Tiger  ready,  and  said  to 
Wedgebury,  "  You  surely  would  not  disappoint  the 
gentlemen  I "  This  seemed  to  have  an  impression 
on  Wedgebury,  who  untied  Billy,  casting  a  most 
piteous  look  upon  the  wounded  dogs  around  him. 
Billy  was  more  willing  than  his  master,  who  was 
now  obliged  to  let  him  loose.  Both  went  to  work ; 
Wallace  fancied  Billy,  grasped  him  by  the  loilis, 
and,  when  shaking  him.  Tiger  ran  away.  Billy  was 
not  exactly  killed,  but  bit  an  inch  or  two  deep  in  tlie 
loins  only.  Turk  died  of  his  wounds,  Captain,  Billy, 
and  S\^eep,  all  recovered ;  but  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  nursing  to  preserve  their  lives. 

The  den  in  which  Nero  and  Wallace  fought  was 
ten  feet  high,  and  fifty-seven  in  circumference,  the 
bars  of  a  proportionable  thickness,  and  nine  inches 
apart,  to  allow  the  dogs  to  pass  between  them. 

Remembers  an  Enemy. 

Wedgebury,  the  proprietor  of  the  dogs,  Turk, 
Captain,  Billy,  and  Sweep,  that  fought  with  the  lions 
Nero  and  Wallace  at  Warwick,  was  at  Oxford  races 
on  Wednesday,  the  24th  August,  1825,  and  visited 
Wombwell's  menagerie.  He  was  standing  within  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  of  the  den  in  which  Nero  was 
confined.  The  lion,  on  hearing  Wedgebury's  voice, 
instantly  recognized  it,  and  made  a  dreadful  plunge 
at  him ;  and,  protruding  one  of  his  paws  through  the 
iron  rails,  seized  hold  of  the  back  part  of  his  coat. 
Wedgebury,  however,  got  away,  without  any  injury 
t2 
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to  his  person;  but  was  compelled  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  tailor  to  repair  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  quite  glad  he  had  escaped  in  a  whole  skin,  and 
without  requiring  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rage 
exhibited  by  Nero  on  this  particular  occasion. 

Overcome  hy  Human  Courage, 

Henry  Earl  of  Alsatia,  sumamed  Iron,  because  of 
his  strength,  had,  by  his  valour,  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Edward  III.  of  England.  In 
consequence,  he  was  much  envied  by  the  courtiers, 
who  one  day,  in  the  king's  absence,  advised  the 
queen  to  make  trial  of  his  courage,  by  causing  a 
lion  to  be  let  loose  upon  him,  saying,  that  "  the 
lion  would  not  touch  Henry  if  he  were  truly  noble." 
The  queen  gave  her  sanction  to  try  this  experiment 
upon  the  earl.  It  was  his  practice  to  rise  before 
daybreak,  and  to  walk  in  the  lower  court  of  the 
castle,  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  air.  The  lion 
was  let  loose  in  the  night,  and  the  earl,  having 
a  nightgown  cast  over  his  shirt,  with  his  girdle  and 
sword,  came  down  stairs  into  the  court,  where  he 
met  with  the  lion,  bristling  his  mane  and  roaring. 
The  earl,  however,  was  not  in  the  least  astonished  at 
meeting  the  huge  animal,  but  called  with  a  firm 
voice,  "  Stand,  you  dog  I "  At  these  words,  the  lion 
couched  at  his  feet,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
courtiers,  who  looked  out  of  their  holes  to  behold 
the  issue  of  the  business.  The  earl  laid  hold  of  the 
lion,  and  led  him  towards  his  cage,  lefl  his  night- 
cap upon  the  lion's  back,  and  walked  forth  without 
looking  behind  him.  "  Now,"  said  the  earl,  (calling 
to  the  courtiera  who  looked  out  of  the  windows,) 
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«  let  him  amongst  you  all  that  standeth  most  upon 
his  pedigree,  go  and  fetch  my  nightcap."  But  they 
were  all  ashamed  and  afraid,  and  withdrew  their 
heads.* 

Crafty  Expedient 

An  elderly  Hottentot  in  the  service  of  a  Christian, 
near  the  upper  part  of  Sunday  river,  on  the  Camdebo 
side,  perceived  a  lion  following  him  at  a  great  dis- 
tance for  two  hours  together.  Thence,  he  naturally 
concluded,  that  the  lion  only  waited  for  the  approach 
of  darkness,  in  order  to  make  him  his  prey;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  expected  nothing  else  than  to  serve 
for  this  fierce  animal's  supper,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no 
other  weapon  of  defence  than  a  stick,  and  knew  that 
he  could  not  get  home  before  it  was  dark.  But  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  lion, 
and  its  manner  of  seizing  its  prey,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  had  leisure  to  ruminate  on  the  ways  and  means 
in  which  it  was  most  likely  that  his  existence  would 
be  put  an  end  to.  He  at  length  hit  on  a  method  of 
saving  his  life,  for  which,  in  fact,  he  had  to  thank 
his  meditations  upon  death,  and  the  small  skill  he 
had  in  zoology,  (or,  to  speak  plainly,  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  animals.)  For  this  purpose,  instead 
of  making  the  best  of  his  way  home,  he  looked  out 
for  a  kilpkrans,  (so  they  generally  call  a  rocky  place, 
level  and  plain  at  top,  and  having  a  perpendicular 
precipice  on  one  side  of  it,)  and,  sitting  himself 
down  on  the  edge  of  one  of  these  precipices,  he 
found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  the  lion  likewise  made 
a  halt,  and  kept  the  same  distance  as  before.    As 

♦  Lon.  Theatr.  p.  576. 
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soon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  Hottentot,  sliding  a  little 
forwards,  let  himself  down  below  the  upper  edge  of 
the  precipice  upon  a  projecting  part,  or  cleft  of  the 
rock,  where  he  could  just  keep  himself  from  falling. 
But,  in  order  to  cheat  the  lion  still  more,  he  set  his 
hat  and  cloak  on  the  stick,  making  with  it  at  the 
same  time  a  gentle  motion  just  over  his  head,  and  a 
little  way  from  the  edge  of  the  mountain.  This 
crafty  expedient  had  the  desired  success.  He  did 
not  stay  long  in  that  situation,  before  the  lion  came 
creeping  softly  towards  him  like  a  cat,  and,  mistaking 
the  skin  cloak  for  the  Hottentot  himself,  took  his 
leap  with  such  exactness  and  precision,  as  to  fall 
headlong  down  the  precipice,  close  to  the  snare 
which  had  been  set  up  for  him. 

Reasoning  on  Consequences, 

A  lion  had  broken  into  a  walled  enclosure  for 
cattle,  through  the  latticed  gate,  and  done  a  good 
deal  of  damage.  The  people  belonging  to  the  farm 
were  well  assured  of  his  coming  again  by  the  same 
way;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  stretched  a 
line  directly  across  the  entrance,  so  thick  set  with 
loaded  guns,  that  they  must  necessarily  discharge 
themselves  into  the  lion*s  body  as  soon  as  ever  he 
should  come,  which  they  firmly  expected  he  would, 
to  displace  the  line  with  his  breast.  But  the  lion, 
which  came  in  the  daytime  before  it  was  yet  dark, 
and  probably  had  some  suspicions  with  respect  to 
the  line,  struck  it  away  with  his  foot ;  and,  without 
betraying  the  least  fear  in  consequence  of  the 
reports  made  by  the  loaded  pieces,  went  on  steadily, 
and,  careless  of  every  thing,  devoured  the  prey  it 
had  left  untouched  before. 
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Mutual  Dread. 

Sparrman  says,  "  A  yeoman,  a  man  of  veracity, 
(Jacob  Kok,  of  Zeekoe-rivier,)  related  to  me  an 
adventure  he  had  in  these  words : — One  day,  walking 
over  his  lands  with  his  loaded  gun,  he  unexpectedly 
met  with  a  lion.  Being  an  excellent  shot,  he 
thought  himself  pretty  certain,  in  the  position 
he  was  in,  of  killing  it,  and  therefore  fired  his 
piece.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  recollect  that  the 
charge  had  been  in  it  for  some  time,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  damp,  so  that  his  piece  hung  fire,  and 
the  ball,  falling  short,  entered  the  ground  close  to 
the  lion.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  took  directly  to  his  heels ;  but, 
being  soon  out  of  breath,  and  closely  pursued  by  the 
lion,  he  jumped  up  on  a  little  heap  of  stones,  and 
there  made  a  stand,  presenting  the  butt-end  of  his 
gun  to  his  adversary,  fully  resolved  to  defend  his 
life  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  utmost.  My  friend 
did  not  take  upon  him  to  determine,  whether  this 
position  and  manner  of  his  intimidated  the  lion  or 
not;  it  had,  however,  such  an  effect  upon  the  crea- 
ture, that  it  likewise  made  a  stand ;  and,  what  was 
still  more  singular,  laid  itself  down  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  paces  from  the  heap  of  stones,  seemingly 
quite  unconcerned.  The  sportsman,  in  the  mean 
while,  did  not  dare  to  stir  a  step  from  the  spot ; 
besides,  in  his  flight,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  powder  horn.  At  length,  after  waiting  a  good 
half  hour,  the  lion  rose  up,  and,  at  first,  went  very 
slowly,  and  step  by  step,  as  if  it  had  a  mind  to  steal 
ofi*;  but,  as  soon  as  it  got  to  a  greater  distance,  it 
began  to  bound  away  at  a  great  rate.     It  is  very 
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probable,  that  the  lion,  like  the  hyena,  does  not 
easily  venture  upon  any  creature  that  makes  a  stand 
against  it,  and  puts  itself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
It  is  well  known,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  hound, 
find  out  its  prey  by  the  scent,  neither  does  it  openly 
hunt  other  animals.  At  least,  the  only  instance 
ever  known  of  this,  is  that  which  I  have  mentioned 
before,  as  having  hunted  an  elk-antelope ;  though  it 
might  possibly  be,  that  this  wild  beast  was  reduced 
by  extreme  hunger  to  such  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pedient. The  lion,  nevertheless,  is  swift  of  foot. 
Two  hunters  informed  me,  that  an  imprudent  and 
foolhardy  companion  of  theirs  was  closely  pursued 
by  a  lion  in  their  sight,  and  very  nearly  overtaken  by 
it,  though  he  was  mounted  on  an  excellent  hunter.*' 


THE  LIONESS.  ' 

Plate  IV.    Fig.  2. 

The  lioness  is  considerably  smaller  than  her  royal 
mate,  and  at  once  distinguished  from  him  by  the 
absence  of  the  mane ;  her  form  is  more  delicately 
framed,  and  her  movements  are  more  strikingly 
graceful  than  those  of  the  lion.  She  is  also  endowed 
with  a  greater  buoyancy  of  spirit,  which  compensates 
in  a  great  measure  for  her  inferiority  in  physical 
strength.  She  is,  besides,  much  more  agile  and 
ardent  in  her  passions,  so  that  she  is,  on  that  account, 
as  formidable  an  enemy  to  meet  with  as  the  lion 
himself.  She  differs  from  him  materially  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  carries  her  head ;  that  of  the 
lion  being  always  elevated,  giving  him  that  hauteur 
which  has  been  construed  into  elevation  of  sentiment) 
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while  the  lioness  always  carries  her  head  in  a  level 
with  the  line  of  her  back,  which  greatly  detracts 
from  the  natural  vivacity  of  her  countenance,  and 
conveys  a  look  of  sullenness. 

There  are  few  animals  more  tenderly  attached  to 
their  offspring  than  the  lioness.  This  inherent 
property  produces  in  her  an  astonishing  change  of 
demeanour  whenever  she  becomes  a  mother :  for,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  lionesses  which  were  in  the 
highest  state  of  domestication,  have  laid  aside  every 
vestige  of  their  former  docility  when  they  have 
cubs.  On  such  occasions,  all  her  former  attachments 
are  abandoned,  and  old  established  ii-iendship  is  no 
longer  a  safeguard  to  those  approaching  her.  In 
this  condition,  she  guards  her  young  with  a  watchful 
feverishness,  which  keeps  her  in  continual  excite- 
ment, and,  on  the  slightest  grounds,  she  breaks  out 
in  violent  and  terrific  fits  of  rage  ;  and,  so  tremendous 
is  her  fury  at  times,  that  the  bars  seem  insufficient 
to  confine  her. 

The  lioness  goes  with  young  five  months,  and  pro- 
duces from  two  to  eight  at  a  birth ;  and  the  young 
ones  are  generally  somewhat  striped  like  a  tiger,  till 
they  have  nearly  reached  their  adult  state.  They 
are  five  years  of  arriving  at  perfection. 

Fortunate  Recognition, 

The  following  act  of  generosity  in  a  lioness,  kept 
at  the  Tower,  in  1773,  is  a  proof  that  she,  like  her 
royal  partner,  is  capable  of  evincing  traits  of  noble 
feeling : 

This  animal  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  formed 
such  an  attachment  for  a  little  dog  which  was  kept 
with  her  in  the  den,  that  she  would  not  eat  till  the 
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dog  was  first  satisfied.  When  the  h'oness  was  near 
her  time  of  whelping,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
take  the  dog  away.  Shortly  afler,  when  the  keepers 
were  cleaning  the  den,  the  dog,  by  some  means,  got 
into  it,  and  approached  the  lioness  with  his  wonted 
fondness,  who  was  then  playing  with  her  cubs.  She 
made  a  sudden  spring  at  him,  and,  seizing  the  poor 
little  animal  in  her  mouth,  seemed  in  the  act  of 
tearing  him  to  pieces ;  but,  as  if  she  momentarily 
recollected  her  former  fondness  for  him,  carried  him 
to  the  door  of  the  den,  and  suffered  him  to  be  taken 
out  unhurt. 

Noble  Generosity. 

Chernier,  in  his  Present  State  of  Morocco^  says, 
"  I  have  been  assured  that  a  Brebe,  who  went  to 
hunt  the  lion,  having  proceeded  far  into  a  forest, 
happened  to  meet  with  two  whelps  of  a  lion  that  came 
to  caress  him.  The  hunter  stopped  with  the  little 
animals,  and,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  sire  or 
the  dam,  took  out  his  breakfast,  and  gave  them  a 
part.  The  lioness  arrived,  unperceived  by  the 
huntsman,  so  that  he  had  not  time,  or  perhaps 
wanted  the  courage,  to  take  his  gun.  After  having 
for  some  time  looked  at  the  man  that  was  thus 
feasting  her  young,  the  lioness  burst  away,  and  soon 
after  returned,  bearing  with  her  a  sheep,  which  she 
came  and  laid  at  the  huntsman's  feet. 

The  Brebe  thus  become  one  of  the  family,  took 
this  occasion  to  make  a  good  meal, — skinned  the 
sheep,  made  a  fire,  and  roasted  a  part,  giving  the 
entrails  to  the  young.  The  lion,  in  his  turn,  came 
also ;  and,  as  if  respecting  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
shewed  no    tokens  whatever   of  ferocity.      Their 
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guest,  the  next  day,  having  finished  his  provisions, 
returned  home,  and  came  to  a  resolution  never  more 
to  kill  any  of  these  animals,  the  noble  generosity  of 
which  he  had  so  fully  experienced.  He  stroked 
and  caressed  the  whelps  at  taking  leave  of  them, 
and  the  dam  and  sire  accompanied  him  till  he  was 
safely  out  of  the  forest. 

Soliciting  Succour, 

Part  of  a  ship's  crew  being  sent  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wood,  the 
curiosity  of  one  of  the  men  having  led  him  to  stray 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  his  companions,  he 
was  much  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  large 
lioness,  who  made  towards  him  ;  but,  on  her  coming 
up,  his  fear  was  allayed,  by  her  lying  down  at 
his  feet,  and  looking  very  earnestly,  first  in  his 
face,  and  then  at  a  tree  some  little  distance  off. 
After  repeating  these  looks  several  times,  she  arose, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  tree,  looking  back,  as 
if  she  wished  the  sailor  to  follow  her.  At  length, 
he  ventured,  and,  coming  to  the  tree,  perceived  a 
huge  baboon,  with  two  young  cubs  in  her  arms, 
which  he  immediately  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
lioness,  as  she  couched  down  like  a  cat,  and  seemed 
to  eye  them  very  steadfastly.  The  man,  being 
afraid  to  ascend  the  tree,  decided  on  cutting  it 
down,  and,  having  his  axe  with  him,  he  set  actively 
to  work,  when  the  lioness  seemed  most  attentive 
to  what  he  was  doing.  When  the  tree  fell,  she 
pounced  upon  the  baboon,  and,  after  tearing  him 
in  pieces,  she  turned  round,  and  licked  the  cubs 
for  some  time.  She  then  returned  to  the  sailor, 
and  fawned  round  him,  rubbing  her  head  against 
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him  in  great  fondness,  and  in  token  of  her  gratitude 
for  the  service  he  had  done  her.  After  this,  she 
carried  the  cubs  away  one  by  one,  and  the  sailor 
rejoined  his  companions,  much  pleased  with  the 
adventure. 

Jealous  Fury. 

A  lion  and  lioness  were  kept  in  the  menagerie  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  two  cages,  close 
to  each  other,  separated  by  a  single  grating,  and 
communicating  by  means  of  a  door,  which  could  be 
opened  whenever  it  was  thought  proper  to  let  the 
two  animals  together.  They  were  both  very  tame 
towards  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  who  had  the  care 
of  them.  On  one  occasion,  the  latter  having  caressed 
the  lion  for  a  considerable  time,  the  lioness  observed 
it  with  evident  marks  of  displeasure,  and  evinced  an 
inclination  to  break  through  the  grating,  in  order  to 
get  at  her  supposed  rival.  Unfortunately,  the  door 
by  which  the  two  cages  communicated  with  each 
other,  not  being  properly  secured,  gave  way,  upon 
which  the  lioness  entered  the  den  of  the  lion,  and 
flew  at  the  woman,  who  would  undoubtedly  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  her  jealous  fury,  had  not  the  lion 
immediately  interposed  and  defended  her. 

Lioness  and  Dog, 

In  the  year  1812,  there  was,  in  the  menagerie 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  Paris,  a  lioness,  which 
permitted  a  dog  to  live  in  her  den,  and  to  which  she 
was  much  attached.  The  dog  was  equally  fond  of 
her  society,  and  always  in  high  spirits,  and  would 
frequently  gambol  with,  and  caress  the  lioness,  with 
every  demonstration  of  friendship.     The  lioness  was 
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both  pleased  and  gratified  by  the  caresses  of  the 
dog,  and  was  most  attentive  to  all  its  wants.  Some- 
times the  keepers  let  the  little  animal  out  for 
exercise ;  and  though  but  a  few  moments  out  of  her 
sight,  she  seemed  exceedingly  unhappy. 

Dreadful  Ferocity^ 

The  Exeter  mail-coach,  on  its  way  to  London, 
was  attacked  on  Sunday  night,  the  20th  October, 
1816,  at  Winter*s-Law-Hut,  seven  miles  from  Salis- 
bury, in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  At  the 
moment  when  the  coachman  pulled  up,  to  deliver 
his  bags,  one  of  the  leading  horses  was  suddenly 
seized  by  a  ferocious  animal.  This  produced  a  great 
confusion  and  alarm.  Two  passengers,  who  were 
inside  the  mail,  got  out,  and  ran  into  the  house. 
The  horse  kicked  and  plunged  violently ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  coachman  could  prevent  the 
carriage  from  being  overturned.  It  was  soon  ob- 
served by  the  coachman  and  guard,  by  the  light  of 
the  lamps,  that  the  animal  which  had  seized  the 
horse,  was  a  huge  lioness.  A  large  mastiff  dog  came 
up  and  attacked  her  fiercely,  on  which  she  quitted 
the  horse,  and  turned  upon  him.  The  dog  fled,  but 
was  pursued  and  killed  by  the  lioness,  within  about 
forty  yards  of  the  place.  It  appears  that  the  beast 
had  escaped  from  a  caravan,  which  was  standing  on 
the  roadside,  and  belonged  to  a  menagerie,  on  its 
way  to  Salisbury  Fair. 

An  alarm  being  given,  the  keepers  pursued  and 
hunted  the  lioness,  carrying  the  dog  in  her  teeth, 
into  a  hovel  under  a  granary,  which  served  for  keep- 
ing agricultural  implements.     About  half  past  eight, 
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they  had  secured  her  effectually,  by  barricading  the 
place,  so  as  to  prevent  her  escape. 

The  horse,  when  first  attacked,  fought  with  great 
spirit;  and  if  he  had  been  at  liberty,  would  probably 
have  beaten  down  his  antagonist  with  his  fore  feet ; 
but  in  plunging,  he  embarrassed  himself  in  the 
harness.  The  lioness,  it  appears,  attacked  him  in 
front,  and,  springing  at  his  thi'oat,  had  fastened  the 
talons  of  her  fore  feet  on  each  side  of  his  gullet, 
close  to  the  head,  while  the  talons  of  her  hind  feet 
were  forced  into  the  chest.  In  this  situation  she 
hung,  while  the  blood  was  seen  streaming,  as  if  a 
vein  had  been  opened  by  a  lancet.  The  furious 
animal  missed  the  throat  and  jugular  vein ;  but  the 
horse  was  so  dreadfully  torn,  that  he  was  not  at  first 
expected  to  survive.  The  expressions  of  agony,  in 
his  tears  and  moans,  were  most  piteous  and  affecting. 

Whether  the  lioness  was  afraid  of  her  prey  being 
taken  from  her,  or  from  some  other  cause,  she  con- 
tinued a  considerable  time  after  she  had  entered  the 
hovel,  roaring  in  a  dreadful  manner,  so  loud,  indeed, 
that  she  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  She  was  eventually  secured,  and  taken  to 
her  den. 

This  lioness  was  considered  a  very  domesticated 
creature ;  and,  before  this,  had  never  manifested 
marks  of  ferocity.  But  this  proves,  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  trust  even  the  most  docile  of  these  animals. 
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THE  PUMA ;  or,  SOUTH  AMERICAN  LION. 

Felis  Concolor. — Linnseus. 

Plate  V.     Fig.  5. 

The  length  of  the  body  of  the  puma  is  about  four 
feet,  and  its  height  somewhat  more  than  two  feet. 
Tlie  tail  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  without  any 
tuft  at  its  point.  The  head  is  round,  the  ears  short ; 
and  the  general  colour  of  the  fur  brownish  red.  The 
belly  is  white,  or  pale  cream  colour.  It  has  no  mane, 
like  the  African  and  Asiatic  lions. 

The  puma  lives  in  high  and  mountainous  tracts, 
which  are  covered  with  wood,  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  common  in  South  America. 
He  is  said  to  be  fond  of  horse  flesh  above  other 
prey,  but  also  feeds  on  all  domestic,  and  also  most 
wild  animals  which  he  is  capable  of  overcoming. 
This  species,  although  of  small  size,  is  extremely 
powerful ;  and,  in  attacking  its  prey,  generally  con- 
trives to  leap  on  the  back  of  its  victim,  whom  it 
seldom  fails  to  vanquish.  The  wild  ass  is  the  only 
animal  that  can  free  itself  of  this  hardy  assailant, 
which  it  does,  by  running  against  the  low  branches 
of  trees,  and  by  this  means  either  kills  the  puma,  or 
compels  him  to  quit  his  hold.  Another  expedient 
is,  to  lie  down,  and  roll  over  the  puma ;  and  thus, 
not  unfrequently,  it  crushes  him  to  death. 

Molina  and  D'Azara  assert,  that  the  puma  will 
not  attack  man;  but  an  incident  related  to  Major 
Smith  by  Mr  Skudden,  proves  the  contrary : — Two 
hunters  having  gone  in  quest  of  game  to  the  Katskill 
mountains,  province  of  New  York,  each  armed  witli 
u2 
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a  gun,  and  accompanied  by  a  dog,  they  agreed  to 
go  in  contrary  directions  round  the  base  of  the  hill, 
which  formed  one  of  the  points  of  that  chain  of 
mountains;  and  it  was  settled  that,  if  either  dis- 
charged his  piece,  the  other  should  hasten  to  the 
spot  from  whence  the  report  proceeded  as  speedily 
as  possible,  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  game 
might  fall  to  their  lot.  They  had  not  been  long 
asunder,  when  the  one  heard  the  other  fire,  and, 
agreeably  to  promise,  hastened  to  join  his  companion. 
He  looked  for  him  in  every  direction ;  but  to  no 
purpose.  At  length,  however,  he  came  upon  the 
dog  of  his  friend,  dead,  and  dreadfully  lacerated. 
Convinced  by  this,  that  the  animal  his  comrade  had 
shot  at,  was  ferocious  and  formidable,  he  felt  much 
alarm  for  his  fate,  and  sought  after  him  with  great 
anxiety.  He  had  not  proceeded  many  yards  from 
the  spot  where  the  dog  lay  prostrate,  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  ferocious  growl  of 
some  wild  animal.  On  raising  his  eyes  to  the  spot 
from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  he  discovered  a 
large  puma  couching  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
under  him  the  body  of  his  friend.  The  animal's  eyes 
glared  at  him,  and  he  appeared  hesitating  whether 
he  should  descend,  and  make  an  attack  on  the 
survivor  also,  or  relinquish  his  prey,  and  decamp. 
The  hunter,  aware  of  the  celerity  of  the  puma's 
movements,  knew  that  there  was  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion, levelled  his  piece,  and  mortally  wounded  the 
animal,  when  it  and  the  body  of  the  man  fell  together 
from  the  tree.  His  dog  then  attacked  the  wounded 
puma,  but  a  single  blow  from  its  paw  laid  it  pros- 
trate. In  this  state  of  things,  finding  his  comrade 
was  dead,  and  knowing  it  was  dangerous  to  approach 
the  wounded  animal,  he  went  in  search  of  assistance,  • 
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and,'  on  returning  to  the  spot,  he  found  the  pUma, 
his  friend,  and  the  two  dogs,  all  lying  dead. 

The  skin  of  this  animal  is  preserved  in  the  New 
York  museum,  as  a  memorial  of  the  story. 

A  puma  having  been  taken  in  America,  was 
ordered  to  be  shot,  immediately  after,  while  taking 
some  food.  The  first  ball  penetrated  his  body, 
which  merely  had  the  effect  of  making  him  utter  a 
loud  growl ;  after  which,  he  ate  his  food  with  th6 
most  savage  voracity  and  keenness,  swallowing  along 
with  it  quantities  of  his  own  blood,  till  he  sunk  under 
exhaustion. 

This  animal,  in  a  state  of  captivity,  loses  all  its 
natural  fierceness.  Buffon  mentions  one,  that  would 
allow  himself  to  be  patted  by  the  hand,  and  he  would 
even  permit  children  to  mount  on  his  back,  without 
any  attempt  to  scratch  or  bite  them.  There 
was  one  kept  alive  for  some  time,  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh,  which  was  very  tame,  although  not 
completely  domesticated.  Mr  Kean,  the  celebrated 
actor,  also  had  a  tame  puma,  which  died  some  time 
ago.  This  animal  followed  him,  without  exhibiting 
any  proofs  of  wildness. 

Remarhahle  Adventure. 

A  dreadful  famine  raged  at  Buenos  Ayres,  during 
the  government  of  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  in 
Paraguay ;  yet  Don  Diego,  afraid  to  give  the  Indians 
a  habit  of  spilling  Spanish  blood,  forbade  the  inha- 
bitants, on  pain  of  death,  to  go  into  the  fields,  in 
search  of  relief,  placing  soldiers  at  all  the  outlets 
to  the  country,  with  orders  to  fire  upon  those  who 
should  attempt  to  transgress  his  orders.  A  woman, 
however,  called  Maldonata,  was  artful  enough  to 
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elude  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and  escape.  After 
wandering  about  the  country  for  a  long  time,  she 
sought  shelter  in  a  cavern;  but  she  had  scarcely 
entered  it,  when  she  became  dreadfully  alarmed,  by 
espying  a  female  puma.  She  was,  however,  soon 
quieted,  by  the  animal  approaching  and  caressing 
her.  The  poor  brute  was  in  a  state,  in  which 
assistance  is  of  the  most  service,  and  when  rendered, 
IS  gratefully  remembered,  even  by  the  brute  creation. 
Of  this,  the  puma  gave  her  benefactress  the  most 
sensible  proofs.  She  never  returned  from  searching 
afler  her  daily  subsistence,  without  laying  a  portion 
of  it  at  the  feet  of  Maldonata,  until,  her  whelps  being 
strong  enough  to  walk  abroad,  she  took  them  with 
her,  and  never  returned. 

Some  time  afler,  Maldonata  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and,  being  brought  back  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  was  conducted  before  Don  Francis  Ruez  de 
Galen,  who  then  commanded  there.  She  was 
eharged  with  having  left  the  city,  contrary  to 
orders.  Galen  was  a  man  of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
disposition,  and  condemned  the  unfortunate  woman 
to  a  death,  which  none  but  the  most  cruel  tyrmt 
eould  have  devised.  He  ordered  some  soldiers  to 
take  her  into  the  country,  and  leave  her  tied  to  a 
tree,  either  to  perish  with  hunger,  or  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts,  as  he  expected.  Two  days 
afler,  he  sent  the  same  soldiers  to  see  what  had  been 
her  fate,  when,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found 
her  alive  and  unhurt,  though  surrounded  by  pumas 
and  jaguars,  while  a  female  puma,  at  her  feet,  kept 
them  at  bay.  As  soon  as  the  puma  saw  the  soldiers, 
'she  retired  to  some  distance ;  and  they  unbound 
Maldonata,  who  related  to  them  the  history  of  this 
puma,  whom   she  knew  to  be  the  same  she  had 
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formerly  assisted  in  the  cavern.  On  the  soldiers 
taking  Maldonata  away,  the  lioness  approached,  and 
fawned  upon  her,  as  if  unwilling  to  part.  The 
soldiers  reported  what  they  had  seen  to  their  com- 
mander, who  could  not  but  pardon  a  woman  who 
had  been  so  singularly  protected,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  appearing  more  inhuman  than  pumas  them- 
selves. 

Curious  Encounter. 

The  following  curious  encounter  with  a  puma  is 
related  by  Captain  Head,  in  his  Journey  across  the 
Pampas  : — 

"  The  fear  which  all  wild  animals  in  America  have 
of  man  is  very  singularly  seen  in  the  Pampas.  I 
often  rode  towards  the  ostriches  and  zamas,  crouching 
under  the  opposite  side  of  my  horse's  neck;  but  I 
always  found  that,  although  they  would  allow  any 
loose  horse  to  approach  them,  they,  even  when  young, 
ran  from  mc,  though  little  of  my  figure  was  visible  ; 
and  when  I  saw  them  all  enjoying  themselves  in 
such  full  liberty,  it  was  at  first  not  pleasing  to 
observe  that  one's  appearance  was  every  where  a 
signal  to  them  that  they  should  fly  from  their  enemy. 
Yet  it  is  by  this  fear  *  that  man  hath  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field,'  and  there  is  no  animal 
in  South  America  that  does  not  acknowledge  this 
instinctive  feeling.  As  a  singular  proof  of  the 
above,  and  of  the  difference  between  the  wild  beasts 
of  America  and  of  the  Old  World,  I  will  venture  to 
relate  a  circumstance  which  a  man  sincerely  assured 
me  had  happened  to  him  in  South  America : 

"  He  was  trying  to  shoot  some  wild  ducks,  and, 
in.  order  to  approach  them  unperceived,  he  put  the 
corner  of  his  poncho  (which  is  a  sort  of  long  narrow 
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blanket)  orer  his  head,  and  crawling  along  the  ground 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  the  poncho  not  only 
<jovered  his  body,  but  trailed  along  the  ground  behind 
him.  As  he  was  thus  creeping  by  a  large  bush  of 
reeds,  he  heard  a  loud,  sudden  noise,  between  a  bark 
and  a  roar :  he  felt  something  heavy  strike  his  feet, 
and,  instantly  jumping  up,  he  saw,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, a  large  puma  actually  standing  on  his  poncho ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  animal  was  equally  astonished  to 
find  himself  in  the  immediate  presence  of  so  athletic 
a  man.  The  man  told  me  he  was  unwilling  to  fire, 
as  his  gun  was  loaded  with  very  small  shot ;  and  he 
therefore  remained  motionless,  the  puma  standing 
on  his  poncho  for  many  seconds :  at  last  the  creature 
turned  his  head,  and  walking  very  slowly  away  about 
ten  yards,  he  stopped  and  turned  again :  the  man 
still  maintained  his  ground,  upon  which  the  puma 
tacitly  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  walked  off." 


THE  PANTHER. 

Felis  Pardus. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  V.    Fig.  1. 

The  length  of  the  panther  is  fully  six  feet,  exclu- 
sive of  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  three  feet  The 
•colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bright  tawny 
yellow,  paler  on  the  sides,  and  nearly  white  on  the 
belly,  and  is  beautifully  marked  on  the  sides,  back, 
and  flanks,  with  black  spots,  disposed  in  circles, 
from  four  to  five  in  each,  and  a  spot  of  the  ordinary 
colour  of  its  fur  appearing  in  the  centre.    On  the 
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face,  breast,  and  legs,  the  spots  are  single.  The  ears 
are  short,  and  more  pointed  than  those  of  the  tiger. 

The  habits  of  the  panther  are  so  nearly  allied  ta 
those  of  the  tiger,  that  a  distinct  description  of  them 
is  unnecessary.  Some  authors  affirm,  that  he  is 
even  more  voracious,  and  that  his  thirst  for  blood 
is  almost  insatiable.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
observed  with  regard  to  those  which  have  reached 
this  country. 

The  panther  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  his  physical 
range  is  widely  extended,  as  he  is  found  from 
Barbary  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Guinea.  He  is 
said  seldom  to  prey  on  man,  preferring  the  flesh  of 
brutes. 

Encounter  with  a  Pantlier, 

The  following  interesting  particulars  of  an  en- 
counter with  one  of  these  animals,  are  from  the  pen 
of  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  it: 

"  I  was  at  Jaffna,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819 
when,  one  morning,  my  servant  called  me  an  hour 
or  two  before  my  usual  time,  with  *  Master,  master  I 
people  sent  for  master's  dogs — tiger  in  the  town  I* 
Now,  my  dogs  chanced  to  be  some  very  degenerate 
specimens  of  a  fine  species,  called  the  Poligar  dog^ 
which  I  should  designate  as  a  sort  of  wiry  haired 
greyhound,  without  scent.  I  kept  them  to  hunt 
jackals ;  but  tigers  are  very  different  things.  By  the 
way,  there  are  no  real  tigers  in  Ceylon ;  but  leopards 
and  panthers  are  always  called  so,  and  by  ourselves 
as  well  as  by  the  natives.  This  turned  out  to  be  a 
panther.  My  gun  chanced  not  to  be  put  together ; 
and,  while  my  servant  was  doing  it,  the  collector  and 
two   medical  men,   who  had  recently   arrived,  in 
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consequence  of  the  cholera  morbus  having  just  then 
reached  Ceylon  from  the  Continent,  came  to  my 
door,  the  former  armed  with  a  fowling-piece,  and 
the  two  latter  with  remarkably  blunt  hog-spears. 
They  insisted  .upon  setting  off,  without  waiting  for 
my  gun, — a,  proceeding  not  much  to  my  taste.  The 
tiger  (I  must  continue  to  call  him  so)  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  hut,  the  roof  of  which,  like  those  of 
Ceylon  huts  in  general,  spread  to  the  ground  like  an 
umbrella ;  the  only  aperture  into  it  was  a  small  door, 
about  four  feet  high.  The  collector  wanted  to  get 
the  tiger  out  at  once.  I  begged  to  wait  for  my  gun ; 
but  no — the  fowling-piece,  (loaded  with  ball,  of 
course,)  and  the  two  hog-spears,  were  quite  enough. 
I  got  a  hedge-stake,  and  awaited  my  fate,  from  very 
shame.  •  At  this  moment,  to  my  great  delight,  there 
arrived  from  the  fort  an  English  officer,  two  artillery- 
men, and  a  Malay  captain;  and  a  pretty  figure  we 
should  have  cut  without  them,  as  the  event  will 
shew.  I  was  now  quite  ready  to  attack,  and  my 
gun  came  a  minute  afterwards.  The  whole  scene 
which  follows  took  place  within  an  enclosure,  about 
twenty  feet  square,  formed,  on  three  sides,  by  a 
strong  fence  of  palmyra  leaves,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  hut.  At  the  door  of  this,  the  two  artillerymen 
planted  themselves;  and  the  Malay  captain  got  at 
the  top,  to  frighten  the  tiger  out,  by  worrying  it — 
an  easy  operation,  as  the  huts  there  are  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  leaves.  One  of  the  artillerymen 
wanted  to  go  in  to  the  tiger,  but  we  would  not 
suffer  it.  At  last  the  beast  sprang.  This  man 
received  him  on  his  bayonet,  which  he  thrust  appa- 
rently down  his  throat,  firing  his  piece  at  the  same 
moment.  The  bayonet  broke  oflP  short,  leaving  less 
than  three  inches  on  the  musket ;  the  rest  remained 
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in  the  animal,  but  was  invisible  to  us.  The  shot 
probably  went  through  his  cheek,  for  it  certainly  did 
not  seriously  injure  him,  as  he  instantly  rose  upon 
his  legs,  with  a  loud  roar,  and  placed  his  paws  upon 
the  soldier's  breast  At  this  moment,  the  animal 
appeared  to  me  to  about  reach  the  centre  of  the 
man's  face ;  but  I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  this, 
when  the  tiger,  stooping  his  head,  seized  the  soldier's 
arm  in  his  mouth,  turned  him  half  round  staggering, 
threw  him  over  on  his  back,  and  fell  upon  him. 
Our  dread  now  was,  that,  if  we  fired  upon  the  tiger, 
we  might  kill  the  man.  For  a  moment,  there  was  a 
pause,  when  his  comrade  attacked  the  beast  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  gallant  fellow  himself 
had  done.  He  struck  his  bayonet  into  his  head; 
the  tiger  rose  at  him — he  fired;  and  this  tune  the 
ball  took  effect,  and  in  the  head.  The  animal 
staggered  backwards,  and  we  all  poured  in  our  fire« 
He  still  kicked  and  writhed;  when  the  gentlemen 
with  the  hog-spears  advanced,  and  fixed  him,  while 
he  was  finished  by  some  natives  beating  him  on  the 
head  with  hedge-stakes.  The  brave  artilleryman 
was,  after  all,  but  slightly  hurt:  He  claimed  the 
skin,  which  was  very  cheerfully  given  to  him.  There 
was,  however,  a  cry  among  the  natives,  that  the 
head  should  be  cut  off:  it  was;  and,  in  so  doing, 
the  knife  came  directly  across  the  bayonet..  The  animal 
measured  little  less  than  four  feet,  from  the  root 
of  the  tail  to  the  muzzle.  There  was  no  tradition  of 
a  tiger  having  been  in  Jaffna  before.  Indeed,  this  one 
must  have  either  come  a  distance  of  almost  twenty 
miles,  or  have  swam  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  neairly 
two  in  breadth ;  for  Jaffna  stands  on  a  peninsula,  on 
which  there  is  no  jungle  of  any  magnitude." 
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Mr  BowdicKs  Panther. 


The  following  interesting  notices  are  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Bowdich,  and  prove  that  the  panther,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  of  his  untameable 
disposition,  is  nevertheless  as  capable  of  domestica- 
tion as  any  of  his  congeners: — 

"  This  panther  and  another  were  found,  when  very 
young,  in  the  forest,  apparently  deserted  by  their 
mother.  They  were  taken  to  the  Jsing  of  Ashantee, 
in  whose  palace  they  Hved  several  weeks,  when  ray 
hero,  being  much  larger  than  his  companion,  suffo- 
cated him  in  a  fit  of  romping,  and  was  then  sent  to 
Mr  Hutchison,  the  resident  left  by  Mr  Bowdich  at 
Coomassie.  This  gentleman,  observing  that  the 
animal  was  very  docile,  took  pains  to  tame  him,  and 
in  a  great  measure  succeeded.  When  he  was  about 
a  year  old,  Mr  Hutchison  returned  to  Cape  Coast, 
and  had  him  led  through  the  country  by  a  chain, 
occasionally  letting  him  loose  when  eating  was  going 
forward,  when  he  would  sit  by  his  master's  side,  and 
receive  his  share  with  comparative  gentleness.  Once 
or  twice  he  purloined  a  fowl,  but  easily  gave  it  up  to 
Mr  Hutchison,  on  being  allowed  a  portion  of  some- 
thing else.  The  day  of  his  arrival  he  was  placed  in 
a  small  court,  leading  to  the  private  rooms  of  the 
governor,  and,  after  dinner,  was  led  by  a  thin  cord 
into  the  room,  where  he  received  our  salutations 
with  some  degree  of  roughness,  but  with  perfect 
good  humour.  On  the  least  encouragement,  he  laid 
his  paws  upon  our  shoulders,  rubbed  his  head  upon 
us,  and,  his  teeth  and  claws  having  been  filed,  there 
was  no  danger  of  tearing  our  clothes.  He  was  kept 
in  the  above  court  for  a  week  or  two,  and  evinced  no 
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ferocity,  except  when  one  of  the  servants  tried  to 
pull  his  food  from  him  :  he  then  caught  the  offender 
by  the  leg,  and  tore  out  a  piece  of  flesh,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  owe  him  any  ill  will  afterwards.  He  one 
morning  broke  his  cord ;  and,  the  cry  being  given, 
the  castle  gates  were  shut,  and  a  chase  commenced. 
After  leading  his  pursuers  two  or  three  times  round 
the  ramparts,  and  knocking  over  a  few  children,  by 
bouncing  against  them,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
caught,  and  led  quietly  back  to  his  quarters,  under 
one  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

"  By  degrees,  the  fear  of  him  subsided,  and,  orders 
having  been  given  to  the  sentinels  to  prevent  his 
escape  through  the  gates,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to 
go  where  he  pleased,  and  a  boy  was  appointed  to 
prevent  him  from  intruding  into  the  apartments  of 
the  oflScers.  His  keeper,  however,  generally  passed 
his  watch  in  sleeping ;  and  Sa'i,  as  the  panther  was 
called,  after  the  roj^al  giver,  roamed  at  large.  On 
one  occasion  he  found  his  servant  sitting  on  the  step 
of  the  door,  upright,  but  fast  asleep,  when  he  lifted 
his  paw,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
which  laid  him  flat,  and  then  stood  wagging  his  tailj 
as  if  enjoying  the  mischief  he  had  committed.  He 
became  exceedingly  attached  to  the  governor,  and 
followed  him  every  where  like  a  dog.  His  favourite 
station  was  at  a  window  of  the  sitting-room,  which 
overlooked  the  whole  town ;  there,  standing  on  his 
hind  legs,  his  fore  paws  resting  on  the  ledge  of  the 
window,  and  his  chin  laid  between  them,  he  appeared 
to  amuse  himself  with  what  was  passing  beneath. 
The  children  also  stood  with  him  at  the  window; 
and  one  day,  finding  his  presence  an  encumbrance, 
and  that  they  could  not  get  their  chairs  close,  they 
used  their  united  efforts  to  pull  him  down  by  the 
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tail.  He  one  morning  missed  the  governor,  who  was 
settling  a  dispute  in  the  hall,  and  who,  being  sur- 
rounded by  black  people,  was  hidden  from  the  view 
of  his  favourite.  Sai  wandered,  with  a  dejected  look, 
to  various  parts  of  the  fortress  in  search  of  him ;  and, 
while  absent  on  this  errand,  the  audience  ceased, 
the  governor  returned  to  his  private  rooms,  and 
seated  himself  at  a  table  to  write.  Presently  he 
heard  a  heavy  step  coming  up  the  stairs,  and,  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  open  door,  he  beheld  SaT.  At  that 
moment  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  for  Sai  imme- 
diately sprang  from  the  door  on  to  his  neck.  Instead, 
however,  of  devouring  him,  he  laid  his  head  close  to 
the  governor's,  rubbed  his  cheek  upon  his  shoulder^ 
wagged  his  tail,  and  tried  to  evince  his  happiness. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  panther  caused  a  little 
alarm  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  castle,  and  the 
poor  woman  who  swept  the  floors,  or,  to  speak 
technically,  the  pra-pra  woman,  was  made  ill  by  her 
fright.  She  was  one  day  sweeping  the  boards  of  the 
great  hall  with  a  short  broom,  and  in  an  attitude 
nearly  approaching  to  all-fours,  and  Sai,  who  was 
hidden  under  one  of  the  sofas,  suddenly  leapt  upon 
her  back,  where  he  stood  in  triumph.  She  screamed 
so  violently  as  to  summon  the  other  servants,  but 
they,  seeing  the  panther,  as  they  thought,  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  her,  one  and  all  scampered  off  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  nor  was  she  released  till  the 
governor,  who  heard  the  noise,  came  to  her  assistance. 
Strangers  were  naturally  uncomfortable  when  they 
saw  so  powerful  a  beast  at  perfect  liberty,  and  many 
were  the  ridiculous  scenes  which  took  place,  they 
not  liking  to  own  their  alarm,  yet  perfectly  unable 
to  retain  their  composure  in  his  presence. 
«  This  interesting  animal  was  well  fed  twice  every 
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day,  but  never  given  any  thing  with  life  in  it.  He . 
stood  about. two  feet  high,  and  was  of  a  dark  yellow 
colour,  thickly  spotted  with  black  rosettes;  and, 
from  the  good  feeding  and  the  care  taken  to  clean 
him,  his  skin  shone  like  silk.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  very  animated  and  good-tempered, 
and  he  was  particularly  gentle  to  children  ;  he  would 
lie  down  on  the  mats  by  their  side  when  they  slept ; 
and  even  the  infant  shared  his  caresses,  and  remained 
unhurt.  During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Cape 
Coast,  I  was  much  occupied  by  making  arrangements 
for  my  departure  from  Africa,  but  generally  visited 
my  future  companion  every  day,  and  we,  in  conse- 
quence, became  great  friends  before  we  sailed.  He 
was  conveyed  on  board  the  vessel  in  a  large  wooden 
cage,  thickly  barred  in  the  front  with  iron.  Even 
this  confinement  was  not  deemed  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection by  the  canoe  men,*  who  were  so  alarmed  at 
taking  him  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel,  that,  in  their 
confusion,  they  dropped  cage  and  all  into  the  sea. 
For  a  few  minutes  I  gave  up  my  poor  panther  as 
lost,  but  some  sailors  jumped  into  a  boat  belonging 
to  the  vessel,  and  dragged  him  out  in  safety.  The 
beast  himself  seemed  completely  subdued  by  his 
ducking,  and,  as  no  one  dared  to  open  his  cage  to  dry 
it,  he  rolled  himself  up  in  one  corner,  nor  roused 
himself  till  after  an  interval  of  some  days,  when  he 
recognized  my  voice.  When  I  first  spoke,  he  raised 
his  head,  held  it  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  to 
listen;  and  when  I  came  fully  into  his  view,  he 

*  The  panther,  in  these  countries,  is  a  sacred  or  Fetish 
animal ;  and  not  only  a  heavy  fine  is  extorted  from  those  who 
kill  one,  hut  the  Fetish  is  supposed  to  revenge  his  death  by 
cursing  the  offender. 
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jumped  on  his  legs,  and  appeared  frantic ;  he  rolled 
himself  over  and  over,  he  howled,  he  opened  his 
enormous  jaws  and  cried,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would 
have  torn  his  cage  to  pieces.  However,  as  his 
violence  subsided,  he  contented  himself  with  thrusting 
his  paws  and  nose  through  the  bars  of  the  cage,  to 
receive  my  caresses.  I  suspect  that  he  had  suffered 
from  sea  sickness,  as  he  had  apparently  loathed  all 
food ;  but,  after  this  period,  he  ate  every  thing  that 
was  given  to  him. 

"  The  greatest  treat  I  could  bestow  upon  my  favou- 
rite was  lavender  water.  Mr  Hutchison  had  told  me 
that,  on  the  way  from  Ashantee,  he  drew  a  scented 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  which  was  imme- 
diately seized  on  by  the  panther,  who.  reduced  it  to 
atoms;  nor  could  he  venture  to  open  a  bottle  of 
perfume  when  the  animal  was  near,  he  was  so  eager 
to  enjoy  it.  I  indulged  him  twice  a-week,  by  making 
a  cup  of  stiff  paper,  pouring  a  little  lavender  water 
into  it,  and  giving  it  to  him  through  the  bars  of  his 
cage :  he  would  drag  it  to  him  with  great  eagerness, 
roll  himself  over  it,  nor  rest  till  the  smell  had  eva- 
porated. By  this  I  taught  him  to  put  out  his  paws 
without  shewing  his  nails,  always  refusing  the  lavender 
water  till  he  had  drawn  them  back  again  ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  he  never,  on  any  occasion,  protruded  his 
claws  when  offering  me  his  paw. 

"  We  lay  eight  weeks  in  the  river  Gaboon,  where 
he  had  plenty  of  excellent  food,  but  was  never 
suffered  to  leave  his  cage,  on  account  of  the  deck 
being  always  filled  with  black  strangers,  to  whom  he 
had  a  very  decided  aversion,  although  he  was  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  white  people.  His  indignation, 
however,  was  constantly  excited  by  the  pigs,  when 
they  were  suffered  to  run  past  hia  cage;  and  the 
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sight  of  one  of  the  monkeys  put  him  in  complete 
fury.  While  at  anchor  in  the  before  mentioned 
river,  an  orang-outang  (Simia  Sdtyrus)  was  brought 
for  sale,  and  lived  three  days  on  board;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  imcontroUable  rage  of  the  one,  or 
the  agony  of  the  other,  at  this  meeting.  The  orang 
was  about  three  feet  high,  and  very  powerful  in 
proportion  to  his  size ;  so  that  when  he  fled,  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  from  the  panther  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  deck,  neither  men  nor  things 
remained  upright  when  they  opposed  his  progress: 
there  he  took  refuge  in  a  sail,  and,  although  generally 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  his  master,  force  was  neces- 
sary to  make  him  quit  the  shelter  of  its  folds.  As 
to  the  panther,  his  back  rose  in  an  arch,  his  tail  was 
elevated  and  perfectly  stiff,  his  eyes  flashed,  and,  as 
he  howled,  he  shewed  his  huge  teeth ;  then,  as  if 
forgetting  the  bars  before  him,  he  tried  to  spring  on 
the  orang,  to  tear  him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before 
he  recovered  his  tranquillity;  day  and  night  he 
appeared  to  be  on  the  listen ;  and  the  approach  of  a 
large  monkey  we  had  on  board,  or  the  intrusion  of  a 
black  man,  brought  a  return  of  his  agitation. 

We,  at  length,  sailed  for  England,  with  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions ;  but,  unhappily,  we  were  boarded 
by  pirates  during  the  voyage,  and  nearly  reduced  to 
starvation.  My  panther  must  have  perished,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  collection  of  more  than  three  hundred 
parrots  with  which  we  sailed  from  the  river,  and 
which  died  very  fast  while  we  were  in  the  north- 
west trades.  Sai's  allowance  was  one  per  diem, 
but  this  was  so  scanty  a  pittance  that  he  became 
ravenous,  and  had  not  patience  to  pick  all  the 
feathers  off  before  he  commenced  his  meal.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  became  very  ill,  and  refused 
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even  this  small  quantity  of  food.  Those  around  tried 
to  persuade  me  that  he  suffered  from  the  colder 
climate ;  but  his  dry  nose  and  paws  convinced  me 
that  he  was  feverish,  and  I  had  him  taken  out  of  his 
cage ;  when,  instead  of  jumping  about  and  enjoying 
his  liberty,  he  lay  down,  and  rested  his  head  upon 
my  feet.  I  then  made  him  three  pills,  each  con- 
taining two  grains  of  calomel.  The  boy  who  had 
the  charge  of  him,  and  who  was  much  attached  to 
him,  held  his  jaws  open,  and  I  pushed  the  medicine 
down  his  throat  Early  the  next  morning  I  went  to 
visit  my  patient,  and  found  his  guard  sleeping  in  the 
cage  with  him ;  and  having  administered  a  farther 
dose  to  the  invalid,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  perfectly  cured  by  the  evening.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  in  the  London  Docks,  Sai  was  taken 
ashore,  and  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  who 
placed  him  in  Exeter  Change,  to  be  taken  care  of, 
till  she  herself  went  to  Oatlands.  He  remained 
there  for  some  weeks,  and  was  suffered  to  roam  about 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  without  any  restraint. 
On  the  morning  previous  to  the  Duchess's  departure 
from  town,  she  went  to  visit  her  new  pet,  played 
with  him,  and  admired  his  healthy  appearance  and 
gentle  deportment.  In  the  evening,  when  her  Royal 
Highnesses  coachman  went  to  take  him  away,  he 
was  dead,  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  on  his 
lungs." 
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THE  LEOPARD. 

Felis  Leopardus. — Desmarest 
Plate  V.    Fig.  2. 

The  usual  size  of  the  leopard  is  about  four  feet  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  long ;  it  is  of  a  rich  yellowish  fawn  colour, 
paler  on  the  sides,  and  lost  in  the  pure  white  of  the 
belly.  It  is  covered  all  over  with  numerous  annular 
or  oval  black  spots,  and  the  sides  and  part  of  the 
tail  are  occupied  by  numerous  distinct  roses,  formed 
by  the  near  approach  of  three  or  four  elongated 
small  black  spots,  which  surround  a  central  area, 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  breadth, 
of  a  somewhat  deeper  colour  than  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  placed.  There  are  some  black  lines  on 
the  lips,  and  bands  of  the  same  colour  on  the  inside 
of  the  legs ;  two  or  three  imperfect  black  circles, 
alternating  with  white,  also  occur  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  taiL 

In  habits  this  animal  resembles  those  of  its  tribe 
already  described,  modified  only  by  its  being  less 
powerful.  He  is,  however,  superior  to  them  in 
one  respect,  namely,  in  the  extreme  pliability  of 
his  spine,  which  gives  him  a  degree  of  velocity 
and  agility  surpassed  by  no  other  animal.  He 
climbs  trees  with  astonishing  rapidity,  so  that  few 
animals  are  safe  from  his  ravages.  Man  alone 
seems  to  be  respected  by  him ;  but,  if  pressed  hard 
in  the  pursuit  by  the  hunter,  he  will  turn  upon 
him,  and  it   requires  both   skill   and  prowess   to. 
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guard  against  the  fury  of  his  attacks.  Many 
instances  have  occurred  of  man  falling  a  victim  to 
him,  although  he  must  in  general  be  pressed  to  the 
onset.  A  few  solitary  instances  have  been  known 
where  the  leopard  has  attacked  the  woodcutters, 
or  the  unwary  traveller,  and  destroyed  them,  when 
impelled  by  hunger. 

The  range  of  the  leopard  is  widely  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  Old  World,  even  more  so  than  that 
of  the  lion  himself. 

In  a  captive  state,  the  leopard  is  as  domesticated 
as  any  of  the  cat  tribe.  There  are  at  present  in  the 
Tower  a  pair  of  these  animals,  from  Asia,  confined 
in  the  same  den.  The  female  is  very  tame,  and 
gentle  in  her  temper,  and  will  allow  herself  to  be 
patted  and  caressed  by  the  keeper^,  while  she 
licks  their  hands,  and  purs.  She,  however,  has  one 
peculiarity,  that  she  cannot  bear  many  of  the  appen- 
dages which  visitors  bring  with  them  to  the  mena- 
gerie. She  has  a  particular  predilection  for  the 
destruction  of  parasols,  umbrellas,  muffs,  and  hats, 
which  she  frequently  contrives  to  lay  hold  of  before 
the  unwary  spectator  can  prevent  it,  and  tears  them 
to  pieces  in  an  instant.  She  has  been  five  years  in 
the  Tower,  during  which  time  she  has  seized  and 
destroyed  several  hundreds  of  these  articles,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  ladies'  dress. 

While  this  creature  is  in  a  playful  mood,  she 
bounds  about  her  cell  with  the  quickness  of  thought, 
touching  the  four  sides  of  it  nearly  at  one  and 
the  same  instant.  So  rapid  are  her  motions,  that 
she  can  scarcely  be  followed  by  the  eye ;  and  she 
will  even  skim  along  the  ceiling  of  her  apartment 
with  the  same  amazing  rapidity,  evincing  great 
pliability  of  form  and  wonderful  muscular  powers. 
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The  male  has  been  about  two  years  in  the  Tower, 
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Horrid  Carnage. 

In  the  year  1708,  Kollen  relates,  that  two  leopards, 
a  male  and  female,  with  three  cubs,  entered  a  sheep- 
fold  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  old  ones 
killed  nearly  a  hundred  sheep,  and  regaled  them- 
selves with  the  blood.  When  they  were  satiated, 
they  tore  a  carcass  into  three  pieces,  and  gave  a 
part  to  each  of  their  young  ones.  They  then  took 
each  a  whole  sheep,  and,  thus  laden,  began  to  move 
off,  but  were  discovered  in  their  retreat;  and  the 
fen^ale,  with  the  young  ones,  were  killed,  while  the 
male  effected  his  escape. 

Leopard  Hunting. 

The  following  adventure  took  place  in  a  frontier 
district  of  Southern  Africa,  in  1822,  and  was  desr 
cribed  by  one  of  the  two  individuals  so  perilously 
engaged  in  it : 

Two  boors  returning  from  hunting  the  harte- 
beest,  (the  antelope  bubalis,)  fell  in  with  a  leopard 
in  a  mountain  ravine,  and  immediately  gave  chase  to 
him.  The  animal  at  first  endeavoured  to  escape,  by 
clambering  up  a  precipice,  but,  being  hotly  pressed, 
and  slightly  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  he  turned 
upon  his  pursuers,  with  that  frantic  ferocity,  which, 
on  such  emergencies,  he  frequently  displays,  and^ 
springing  upon  the  man  who  had  fired  at  him,  tore 
him  from  his  horse  to  the  ground,  biting  him  at  the 
same  time  very  severely  on  the  shoulder,  and  tearing 
his  face  and*  arms  with  his  claws.  The  other  hunter, 
seeing  the  danger  of  his  comrade,  sprung  from  his 
horse,  and  attempted  to  shoot  the  leopard  through 
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the  head ;  but,  whether  owing  to  trepidation,  or  the 
fear  of  wounding  his  friend,  or  the  sudden  motions 
of  the  animal,  he  unfortunately  missed  his  aim. 

The  leopard,  abandoning  his  prostrate  enemy, 
darted  with  redoubled  fury  upon  this  second  anta- 
gonist ;  and  so  fierce  and  sudden  was  his  onset,  that 
before  the  boor  could  stab  him  with  his  hunting- 
knife,  he  struck  him  in  the  eyes  with  his  claws,  and 
had  torn  the  scalp  over  his  forehead.  In  this  frightful 
condition,  the  hunter  grappled  with  the  raging  beast, 
and,  struggling  for  life,  they  rolled  together  down  a 
steep  declivity.  All  this  passed  so  rapidly  that  the 
other  man  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the  con- 
fusion into  which  his  feline  foe  had  thrown  him,  to 
seize  his  gun,  and  rush  forward  to  aid  his  comrade, 
when  he  beheld  them  rolling  together  down  the  steep 
bank,  in  mortal  conflict.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  at 
the  bottom  with  them,  but  too  late  to  save  the  life  of 
his  friend,  who  had  so  gallantly  defended  him.  The 
leopard  had  torn  open  the  jugular  vein,  and  so  dread- 
fully mangled  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate  man, 
that  his  death  was  inevitable ;  and  his  comrade  had 
only  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  completing  the 
destruction  of.  the  savage  beast,  which  was  already 
much  exhausted  by  several  deep  wounds  in  the 
breast^  from  the  desperate  knife  of  the  expiring 
huntsman. 
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THE  TIGER. 

Felis  Tigris. — Linnaeus. 
Plate  IV.     Fig.  3. 

The  tiger  is  about  the  size  of  the  lion,  the  body 
measuring  usually  about  six  feet  from  the  muzzle  to  , 
the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  three  feet  in 
length)  without  any  tuft  at  its  point;  the  head  is 
smooth,  excepting  about  the  cheeks  and  jaws,  where 
the  hair  is  long ;  the  ears  are  small  and  rounded ; 
the  body  is  smooth ;  the  fur  is  of  a  bri^t  sienna 
yellow,  deeper  on  the  back,  and  gradually  softening 
towards  the  belly,  where  it  is  white  ;  a  white  stripe 
a}so  extends  from  the  ears  to  the  Uiroat ;  the  whole 
of  the  head  and  body  are  covered  with  numerous 
transverse  stripes  of  black,  which  generally  have  a 
line  of  fawn  colour  in  their  centre ;  the  tail  is  also 
covered  with  somewhat  distinct  l:^ck  annulationsy 
having  sienna  coloured  stripes  in  the  centre  of  each 
ring ;  the  legs  are  nearly  white  in  the  inside,  and  are 
partially  striped  with  black,  both  internally  and 
externally.  There  are,  however,  several  varieties 
of  this  animal,  difierii^  in  size,  markings,  and 
colouring. 

The  physical  strength  of  the  tiger  is  very  great ; 
and  he  can  carry  a  man  in  his  teeth,  while  he  runs 
at  a  considerable  speed ;  and  is  more  nimble  in  his 
movements  than  the  lion.  He  is  the  most  rapacious 
and  destructive  of  all  carnivorous  animals;  with 
strength  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  lion,  he  seems 
to  be  much  more  ferocious ;  and  certainly  more  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  human  species. 
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The  tiger  is  a  native  of  all  the  countries  of  southern 
Asia,  which  lie  between  the  north  of  China,  Chinese 
Tartary,  and  the  Indies.  He  abounds  in  Bengal^ 
Tonquin,  and  Sumatra,  and  is  to  be  found  on  most 
of  the  larger  islands  in  that  side  of  India.  He  is  the 
scourge  of  many  districts,  which  are  thickly  covered 
with  jungles,  and  forests. 

Almost  all  naturalists,  since  the  time  of  BuiFon» 
have  assented  to  his  account  of  the  tiger  being  the 
most  ferocious  of  all  beasts,  and  with  a  cruelty  of 
disposition  greater  than  any  of  his  tribe,  divesting 
him  of  every  spark  of  kindly  feelings,  and  without 
the  noble  forbearance  of  the  lion.  However,  more 
attentive  observations  on  his  real  character  have 
been  lately  instituted,  and  he  is  found  to  be  much 
upon  a  par  with  the  king  of  the  forest.  He,  how- 
ever, differs  from  him  in  one  particular;  the  licfti 
assists  the  lioness  in  rearing  her  young,  while  the 
tiger  generally  forsakes  the  female  at  that  time. 
The  lioness  is  never  known  to  destroy  her  progeny, 
while  the  tigress  frequently  does  so.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  the  ordinary  character  of  the 
tigress  is  to  be  cruel  to  her  young,  for,  in  general, 
where  tigers  have  produced  in  Europe,  they  have 
shewn  much  anxiety  regarding  them.  We  are 
informed  by  Captain  Williamson,*  that  he  had  two 
tiger  cubs  brought  to  him  while  quartered  at 
Ramghur.  They  had  been  discovered,  with  two 
more,  by  some  villagers,  while  their  mother  had 
been  in  quest  of  prey.  The  captain  put  them  into 
a  stable,  where  they  were  very  noisy  during  night. 
A  few  nights  having  elapsed,  their  mother  at  length 
discovered  where  they  were,  came  to  relieve  them, 

*  Oriental  Field  Sports. 
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and  replied  to  their  cries  by  tremendous  bowlings, 
which  induced  their  keeper  to  set  the  cubs  at  liberty, 
lest  the  dam  should  break  in.  She  had  carried 
them  ofF  to  a  jungle  adjoining  before  morning. 

The  tigress  produces  four  or  five  young  at  a 
litter. 

There  appears  to  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  ren- 
dering the  tiger  tame  than  the  lion ;  for  we  have  seen 
numberless  instances  of  their  docility,  in  a  state 
of  confinement.  In  India  the  faquirs,  or  priests  of 
Hindostan,  who  roam  about  as  mendicants,  are 
generally  accompanied  by  tame  tigers.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1830,  when  Mr  Wombwell  was  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  happened  one  morning  to  visit  his  mena- 
gerie, when  a  young  tiger,  upwards  of  a  year  old, 
got  out  of  his  cage,  but,  in  place  of  offering  any 
injury  to  those  who  were  present,  he  squatted  down 
like  a  frightened  cat,  close  below  his  cage ;  when  the 
keepers  came,  he  quietly  allowed  himself  to  be  lifted 
into  his  apartment. 

A  young  tiger,  which  was  brought  from  China  in 
the  Pitt  East  Indiaman,  at  the  age  of  ten  months, 
was  so  tame  as  to  admit  every  kind  of  familiarity 
from  the  people  on  board.  It  was  as  harmless  and 
playful  as  a  kitten.  It  frequently  slept  in  the  sailors' 
hammocks ;  and,  when  stretched  on  the  deck,  would 
allow  two  or  three  of  them  to  repose,  with  their 
hands  resting  on  it  for  a  pillow.  It  was,  like  the  cat, 
given  to  thieving,  and  frequently  stole  the  sailors' 
meat.  One  day,  having  stolen  a  piece  of  beef  from 
the  carpenter,  he  followed  it,  and,  after  taking  the 
flesh  out  of  its  mouth,  beat  it  severely  for  the 
theft,  which  it  suffered  without  offering  to  retaliate. 
It  would  frequently  run  out  on  the  bowsprit,  climb 
about  the  ship  like  a  cat,  and  perform  a  number  of 
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tricks,  with  surprising  agility.  There  was  a  dog  on 
bodrd,  with  which  it  would  often  play  in  the  most 
diverting  manner.  This  animal  was  placed  in  the 
Tower,  where  it  remained  many  years,  and  never 
evinced  any  ferocity.  It  was  called  Harry,  and 
answered  to  this  name  like  a  dog. 

The  tiger  has  the  same  manner  of  attacking  his 
prey  as  the  lion,  by  lying  in  ambush,  and  springing 
upon  it :  indeed,  this  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
whole  cat  tribe.  The  bound  of  the  tiger  is  tremen- 
dous, and  performed  with  astonishing  speed,  and  to 
so  great  a  distance,  that  few  would  credit  it.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  the  tiger 
derives  his  name  from  this  circumstance,  as  in  the 
Armenian  language  tiger  signifies  an  arrow. 

The  tiger  will  not  hesitate  to  take  the  water,  if 
he  sees  an  object  worthy  of  attention  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  river. 

Tiger  hunting  is  a  favourite  amusement  in  India, 
both  among  the  native  princes  and  our  countrymen. 
The  following  picturesque  account  is  given  of  one 
by  the  late  Bishop  Heber,  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness : — 

"  At  Kulleanpoor,  the  young  Raja  Gourman 
Singh  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
there  was  a  tiger  in  an  adjoining  tope,  which  had 
done  a  good  deal  of  mischief;  that  he  should  have 
gone  after  it  himself,  had  he  not  been  ill,  and  had 
he  not  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  diversion  for  Mr 
Boulderson,  the  collector  of  the  district,  and  me.  I 
told  him  I  was  no  sportsman,  but  Mr  Boulderson's 
eyes  sparkled  at  the  name  of  tiger,  and  he  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  beat  up  his  quarters  in  the  afternoon. 
Ujader  such  circumstances,  I  did  not  like  to  deprive 
him  of  his  iqport,  as  he  would  not  leave  me  by 
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myself,  and  went,  though  with  no  intention  of  being 
more  than  a  spectator,  Mr  Boulderson,  however, 
advised  me  to  load  my  pistols,  for  the  sake  of 
defence ;  and  lent  me  a  very  fine  double-barrelled 
gun,  for  the  same  purpose.  We  set  out  a  little  after 
three  on  our  elephants,  with  a  servant  behind  each 
howdah,  carrying  a  large  chatta,  which,  however, 
was  almost  needless.  The  Raja,  in  spite  of  his 
fever,  made  his  appearance  too,  saying  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  left  behind.  A  number  of  people,  on 
foot  and  horseback,  attended  from  our  camp  and  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  the  same  sort  of  interest 
and  delight  was  evidently  excited,  which  might  be 
produced  in  England  by  a  great  coursing  party. 
The  Raja  was  on  a  little  female  elephant,  hardly 
bigger  than  the  Durham  ox,  and  almost  as  shaggy 
as  a  poodle.  She  was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring 
wood,  where  they  are  generally,  though  not  always,, 
of  a  smaller  size  than  those  of  Bengal  and  Chitta- 
gong.  He  sat  in  a  low  howdah,*  with  two  or  three 
guns  ranged  beside  him,  ready  for  action.  Mr 
Boulderson  had  also  a  formidable  apparatus  of  mus- 
kets and  fowling-pieces,  projecting  over  his  mohout*s 
head.  We  rode  about  two  miles  across  a  plain 
covered  with  long  jungly  grass,  which  very  much 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  country  near  the  Cuban. 
Quails  and  wildfowl  arose  in  great  numbers,  and 
beautiful  antelopes  were  seen  scudding  away  in  all 
directions. 

"  At  last  the  elephants  all  drew  up  their  trunks 
into  the  air,  began  to  roar,  and  stamp  violently 
with  their  fore  feet.     The   Raja*s  little   elephant 

*  The  howdah  is  a  seat  somewhat  resembling  the  body  of 
A  £ng>  and  is  fastened  by  gpurths  to  the  back  of  the  elephant 
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turned  short  round,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  mohout 
(driver)  could  say  or  do,  took  up  her  post,  to  the 
Raja's  great  annoyance,  close  in  the  rear  of  Mr 
Boulderson.  The  other  three  (for  one  of  my  bag- 
gage elephants  had  come  out  too,  the  mohout, 
though  unarmed,  not  caring  to  miss  the  show)  went 
on  slowly,  but  boldly,  with  their  trunks  raised,  their 
ears  expanded,  and  their  sagacious  little  eyes  bent 
intently  forward.  *  We  are  close  upon  him,'  said 
Mr  Boulderson ;  '  fire  where  you  see  the  long  grass 
shake,  if  he  rises  before  you.'  Just  at  that  moment 
my  elephant  stamped  again  violently.  <  There, 
there  I '  cried  the  mohout ;  '  I  saw  his  head.'  A  short 
roar,  or  rather  growl,  followed,  and  I  saw  immediately 
before  my  elephant's  head,  the  motion  of  some  large 
animal  stealing  through  the  grass.  I  fired  as  directed, 
and,  a  moment  after,  seeing  the  motion  still  more 
plainly,  fired  the  second  barrel.  Another  short  growl 
followed;  the  motion  was  immediately  quickened, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  more  distant  jungle.  Mr 
Boulderson  said, — *  I  should  not  wonder  if  you 
hit  him  that  last  time ;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  drive 
him  out  of  the  cover,  and  then  I  will  take  care  of 
him.'  In  fact,  at  that  moment,  the  crowd  of  horse 
and  foot  spectators  at  the  jungle  side  began  to  run 
off  in  all  directions.  We  went  on  to  the  place,  but 
found  it  was  a  false  alarm  ;  and,  in  short,  we  had  seen 
all  we  were  to  see  af  him,  and  went  twice  more 
through  the  jungle  in  vain. 

"  I  asked  Mr  Boulderson,  in  our  return,  whether 
tiger-hunting  was  generally  of  this  kind,  which  I 
could  not  help  comparing  to  that  chase  of  bubbles, 
which  enables  us  in  England  to  pursue  an  otter.  In 
a  jungle,  he  answered,  it  must  always  be  pretty 
much  the  same^  inasmuch  as,  except  imder  very> 
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peculiar  circumstances,  or  when  a  tiger  felt  himself 
severely  wounded,  and  was  roused  to  revenge  by 
despair,  his  aim  was  to  remain  concealed,  and  to 
make  off  as  quietly  as  possible.  It  was  after  he  had 
broken  cover,  or  when  he  found  himself  in  a  situation 
so  as  to  be  fairly  at  bay,  that  the  serious  part  of  the 
sport  began,  in  which  case,  he  attacked  his  enemies 
boldly,  and  always  died  fighting.  He  added,  that 
the  lion,  though  not  so  large  or  swifl  an  animal  as 
the  tiger,  was  generally  stronger  and  more  coura- 
geous. Those  which  have  been  killed  in  India, 
instead  of  running  away  when  pursued,  through  a 
jungle,  seldom  seem  to  think  its  cover  necessary  at 
all.  When  they  see  their  enemies  approaching, 
they  spring  out  to  meet  them,  open-mouthed,  in  the 
plain,  like  the  boldest  of  all  animals,  a  mastiff  dog. 
They  are  thus  generally  shot  with  very  little  trouble ; 
but,  if  they  are  missed,  or  only  slightl}'  wounded, 
they  are  truly  formidable  enemies.  Though  not 
swift,  they  leap  with  vast  strength  and  violence; 
and  their  large  heads,  immense  paws,  and  the  great 
weight  of  their  body  forwards,  often  enable  them  to 
spring  on  the  head  of  the  largest  elephants,  and 
fairly  pull  them  down  to  the  ground,  riders  and  all. 
When  a  tiger  springs  on  an  elephant,  the  latter  is 
generally  able  to  shake  him  off  under  his  feet ;  and 
then,  woe  be  to  him  I  The  elephant  either  kneels 
on  him,  and  crushes  him  at  once,  or  gives  him  a 
kick,  which  breaks  half  his  ribs,  and  sends  him  flying 
perhaps  twenty  paces.  The  elephants,  however,  are 
oflen  dreadfliUy  torn;  and  a  large  old  tiger  some- 
times clings  too  fast  to  be  thus  dealt  with.  In  this 
case,  it  oflen  happens,  that  the  elephant  himself 
falls,  from  pain,  or  from  the  hope  of  rollii^  on  his 
enemy;  and  the  people  on  his  back  are  in  verj 
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considerable  danger,  both  from  friends  and  foes; 
for  Mr  Boulderson  said,  the  scratch  of  a  tiger  was 
sometimes  venomous,  as  that  of  a  cat  is  said  to  be. 
But  this  did  not  often  happen;  and,  in  general, 
persons  wounded  by  his  teeth  or  claws,  if  not  killed 
outright,  recovered  easily  enough." 

Harry  and  the  Dogs. 

The  keeper  of  this  animal  one  day  thought  of 
trying  the  experiment  of  putting  a  dog  into  its  den, 
after  having  been  fed.  The  dog  selected  was  a 
small,  rough,  black  female  terrier  puppy.  The  tiger 
looked  quietly  towards  it,  allowed  it  to  remain  unmo- 
lested, and  became  ultimately  much  attached  to  it. 
When  the  keepers  took  the  dog  away,  to  feed  it,  the 
tiger  seemed  exceedingly  unhappy ;  and  invariably, 
on  its  being  returned,  licked  it  all  over,  purring  all 
the  while,  and  exhibiting  every  mark  of  pleasure. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  when  the  dog  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  cell  during  feeding  time,  it  ventured 
to  eat  along  with  him  ;  but  the  tiger,  on  such  occa- 
sions, seemed  dissatisfied  with  the  liberty.  This 
terrier,  after  having  been  some  months  along  with 
the  tiger,  was  replaced  by  a  Dutch  pug.  In  putting 
this  animal  along  with  the  tiger,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  shut  it  up  a  few  days  among  the  straw 
of  the  tiger's  bed,  to  take  away  from  it  any  smell, 
which  might  excite  the  animaFs  olfactory  nerves. 
The  exchange  was  made,  as  in  the  former  case,  after 
feeding;  and  the  tiger  received  it  with  every 
symptom  of  kindness,  and  licked  it  all  over.  The 
little  creature  seemed  at  first  in  great  dread  of  its 
large  companion,  but  soon  became  perfectly  familiar 
with  him,  and  would  play  and  frisk  about  him,  which 
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seemed  to  afford  the  huge  animal  great  satisfaction. 
When  this  little  animal  died,  the  tiger  suffered  much 
from  grief,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
he  could  be  reconciled  to  its  loss. 

Tiger  and  Elephants, 

Father  Tachard  gives  an  account  of  a  battle 
between  a  tiger  and  two  elephants,'  at  Siam,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  The  heads,  and  parts 
of  the  trunks,  of  the  elephants,  were  defended  from 
the  claws  of  the  tiger,  by  a  covering  made  for  the 
purpose.  They  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
enclosure.  One  of  them  was  suffered  to  approach 
the  tiger,  which  was  confined  by  cords,  and  received 
two  or  three  heavy  blows  from  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  upon  its  back,  which  beat  it  to  the  ground, 
where  it  lay  for  some  time,  as  if  it  were  dead ;  but, 
though  this  attack  had  a  good  deal  abated  its  fury, 
it  was  no  sooner  untied,  than,  with  a  horrible  roar,  it 
made  a  spring  at  the  elephant's  trunk,  which  that 
Animal  dexterously  avoided,  by  drawing  it  up  into 
the  air.  The  two  elephants  were  then  allowed  to 
come  up,  and,  after  giving  it  several  heavy  blows, 
would  undoubtedly  have  killed  it,  if  an  end  had  not 
been  put  to  the  combat.  Under  such  restraints  and 
disadvantages,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  issue  was 
unfavourable  to  the  tiger.  We  may,  however,  by  this 
judge  of  its  great  strength  and  fierceness,  since,  after 
being  disabled  by  the  first  attack  of  the  elephant, 
whilst  it  was  held  by  the  cords,  it  should  venture 
to  continue  so  unequal  an  engagement 
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Great  Muscular  Powers, 

A  buffalo,  belonging  to  a  peasant  in  the  East 
Indies,  having  fallen  into  a  quagmire,  the  man  was 
himself  unable  to  extricate  it,  and  went  to  call  the 
assistance  of  his  neighbours.  Meanwhile,  a  large 
tiger,  coming  to  the  spot,  seized  upon  the  bufi^o, 
and  dragged  him  out.  When  the  men  came  to  the 
place,  they  saw  the  tiger,  with  the  buffalo  thrown 
over  his-  shoulder,  in  the  act  of  retiring  with  him 
towards  the  jungle.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he 
observe  the  men,  than  he  let  fall  the  dead  animal, 
and  precipitately  escaped.  On  coming  up,  they 
found  the  buffalo  quite  dead,  and  his  whole  blood 
sucked  out. 

Some  notion  may  be  conceived  of  the  immense 
power  of  the  tiger,  when  it  is  mentioned,  that  the 
ordinary  weight  of  a  buffalo  is  above  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  consequently  considerably  more  than 
doid)le  its  own  weight. 

Deadh  ofMunro, 

The  following  are  the  dreadful  particulars  which 
attended  the  destruction  of  Mr  Munro,  only  son  of 
Sir  Heeton  Munro,  K.B.  by  a  Bengal  tiger,  as  given 
by  an  eye-witness  of  that  distressing  event,  dated 
from  on  board  the  ship  Shaw  Ardasier,  off  Saugiur 
Idand,  December  23d,  1792  : 

"  To  describe  the  awful,  horrid,  and  lamentable 
accident  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of,  is  impossible. 
Yesterday  morning.  Captain  George  Downey,  Lieu- 
tenant Pyefinch,  poor  Mr  Munro,  (of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company's  service,)  and  myself,  (Captain 
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Consar,)  went  on  shore,  on  Saugur  Island,  to  shoot 
deer.  We  saw  innumerable  tracks  of  tigers-and  deer ; 
but  still  we  were  induced  to  pursue  our  sport ;  and 
did  so  the  whole  day.  About  half  past  three,  we 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  to  eat  some  cold 
meat,  sent  to  us  from  the  ship,  and  had  just  com- 
menced our  meal,  when  Mr  Pyefinch  and  a  black 
servant  told  us,  there  was  a  fine  deer  within  six  yards 
of  us.  Captain  Downey  and  I  immediately  jumped  up, 
to  take  our  guns ;  mine  was  nearest,  and  I  had  but 
just  laid  hold  of  it,  when  I  heard  a  roar  like  thunder, 
and  saw  an  immense  royal  tiger  spring  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Munro,  who  was  sitting  down ;  in  a  moment 
his  head  was  in  the  beast's  mouth,  and  he  rushed  into 
the  jungle  with  him,  with  as  much  ease  as  I  could 
lift  a  kitten,  tearing  him  through  the  thickest  bushes 
and  trees,  every  thing  yielding  to  his  monstrous 
strength.  The  agonies  of  horror,  regret,  and,  I  must 
say,  fear,  (for  there  were  two  tigers,)  rushed  on  me 
at  once ;  the  only  effort  I  could  make  was  to  fire  at 
him,  though  the  poor  youth  was  still  in  his  mouth. 
I  relied  partly  on  Providence,  partly  on  my  own 
aim,  and  fired  a  musket.  The  tiger  staggered,  and 
seemed  agitated,  which  I  took  notice  of  to  my  com- 
panions. Captain  Downey  then  fired  two  shots,  and 
I  one  more.  We  retired  from  the  jungle,  and,  a  few 
minutes  after,  Mr  Munro  came  up  to  us,  all  over 
blood,  and  fell.  We  took  him  on  our  backs  to  the 
boat,  and  got  every  medical  assistance  for  him,  from 
the  Valentine  Indiaman,  which  lay  at  anchor  near  the 
island ;  but  in  vain.  He  lived  twenty-four  hours,  in 
the  utmost  torture  ;  his  head  and  skull  were  all  torn 
and  broke  to  pieces,  and  he  was  also  wounded,  by  the 
animal's  claws,  all  over  his  neck  and  shoulders ;  but 
it  was  better  to  take  him  away,  though  irrecoverable, 
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than  leave  him  to  be  mangled  and  devoured.  We 
have  just  read  the  funeral  service  over  his  body, 
and  committed  it,  to  the  deep.  Mr  Munro  was  an 
amiable  and  promising  youth. 

"  I  must  observe,  there  was  a  large  fire  blazing 
close  to  us,  composed  of  ten  or  a  dozen  whole  trees. 
I  made  it  myself,  on  purpose  to  keep  the  tigers  off, 
as  I  had  always  heard  it  would.  There  were  eight 
or  ten  of  the  natives  about  us ;  many  shots  had  been 
fired  at  the  place ;  there  was  much  noise  and  laughing 
at  the  time ;  but  this  ferocious  animal  disregarded 
all. 

"  The  human  mind  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the 
scene:  it  turned  my  very  soul  within  me.  The 
beast  was  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  nine 
long.  His  head  appeared  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox ; 
his  eyes  darting  fire,  and  his  roar,  when  he  first 
seized  his  prey,  will  never  be  out  of  my  recollection. 
We  had  scarcely  pushed  our  boat  from  that  cursed 
shore,  when  the  tigress  made  her  appearance,  raging, 
almost  mad,  and  remained  on  the  sand,  as  long  as 
the  distance  would  allow  me  to  see  her." 

Instinctive  Love  of  Fksh, 

A  party  of  gentlemen  from  Bombay,  one  day 
visiting  the  stupendous  cavern  temple  of  Elephanta, 
discovered  a  tiger's  whelp  in  one  of  the  obscure 
recesses  of  the  edifice.  Desirous  of  kidnapping  the 
cub,  without  encountering  the  fury  of  its  dam,  they 
took  it  up  hastily  and  cautiously,  and  retreated.  Being 
left  entirely  at  liberty,  and  extremely  well  fed,  the 
tiger  grew  rapidly,  appeared  tame,  and  fondling  as  a 
dog,  and  in  every  respect  entirely  domesticated.  At 
length,  wheh  having  attained  a  vast  size,  and,  not- 
z 
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withstanding  its  apparent  gentleness,  begun  to  inspire 
terror,  by  its  tremendous  powers  of  doing  mischief, 
a  piece  of  raw  meat,  dripping  with  blood,  fell  in  its 
way.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  up  to  that  moment, 
it  had  been  studiously  kept  from  raw  animal  food. 
The  instant,  however,  it  had  dipped  its  tongue  in 
blood,  something  like  madness  seemed  to  have 
seized  upon  the  animal, — a  destructive  principle, 
hitherto  dormant,  was  awakened, — it  darted  fiercely, 
and  with  glaring  eyes,  upon  its  prey, — tore  it  with 
fury  to  pieces,  and,  growling  and  roaring  in  the 
most  fearful  manner,  rushed  off  towards  the  jungles. 

Conflict  ivith  a  Tiger. 

Lieutenant  Collet,  of  the  Bombay  army,  having 
heard  that  a  very  large  tiger  had  destroyed  seven 
inhabitants  of  an  adjacent  village,  resolved,  with 
another  officer,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
monster.  Having  ordered  seven  elephants,  they 
went  in  quest  of  the  animal,  which  they  found 
sleeping  beneath  a  bush.  Housed  by  the  qoise  of 
the  elephants,  he  made  a  furious  charge  upon  them, 
and  Lieutenant  Collet's  elephant  received  him  on 
her  shoulder,  the  other  six  having  turned  about,  and 
run  off,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  theu*  riders. 
The  elephant  shook  off  the  tiger,  and  Lieutenant 
Collet  having  fired  two  balls  at  him,  he  fell;  but» 
again  recovering  himself,  he  made  a  spring  at  the 
lieutenant.  Having  missed  his  object,  he  seized 
the  elephant  by  the  hind  leg,  and,  having  received  a 
kick  from  her,  and  another  ball,  he  let  go  his  hold, 
and  fell  a  second  time.  Supposing  that  he  was  now 
disabled.  Collet  very  rashly  dismounted,  with  the 
resolution  of  killing  him  with  his  pistols ;  but  the 
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tiger,  who  had  only  been  crouching  to  take  another 
spring,  flew  upon  the  lieutenant,  and  caught  him  in 
his  mouth.  The  strength  and  intrepidity  of  the 
lieutenant,  however,  did  not  forsake  him :  he 
immediately  fired  his  pistol  into  the  tiger's  body, 
and,  finding  that  this  had  no  effect,  disengaged 
his  arms  with  all  his  force,  and,  directing  the  other 
pistol  to  his  heart,  he  at  last  destroyed  him,  after 
receiving  twenty-five  severe  wounds. 

Dreadful  Havages  by  Tigers, 

I  extract  the  following  account  of  the  horrible 
ravages  committed  by  tigers,  from  the  narrative  of  a 
tiger  excursion  at  Doongal,  given  in  the  East  India 
Government  Gazette: 

"  There  were  five  tigers  killed  by  the  party, 
besides  one  bear  killed,  and  another  wounded;  a 
wolf,  a  hyaena,  a  panther,  a  leopard,  wild  hogs 
killed  every  day,  innumerable  hares,  partridges, 
fioricans,  &c.  and  some  peacocks,  wild  goats,  spotted 
deer  and  porcupines,  and  immense  rock  and  cobra 
capella  snakes. 

"  Among  the  occurrences  during  the  excursion 
at  Doongal,  some  are  of  a  peculiar  and  pathetic 
nature.  .  The  first  was  a  poor  Bunnia,  or  dealer,  of 
the  village  of  Doongal,  who  had  been  to  the  city  of 
Hydrabad,  to  collect  some  of  his  money,  and  was 
returning,  after  having  gathered  together  a  small 
sum,  when  on  the  way,  a  little  beyond  the  cantonment 
of  Secunderabad,  he  saw  an  aimed  Pseon  seated,  and 
apparently  a  traveller  on  the  same  way.  After 
mutual^  inquiries,  the  Paeon  told  the  Bunnia  he  was 
going  to  the  same  place;  and,  as  the  Bunnia  was 
glad  to  have  somebody  to  accompany  him,  he  gave 
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him  a  part  of  his  victuals ;  and,  on  their  way,  they 
mutually  related  their  histories.  The  Bunnia  inno- 
cently mentioned  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  city, 
and  of  his  returning  with  the  money  he  had  collected : 
this  immediately  raised  the  avarice  of  the  Paeon, 
who  decided  in  his  mind  to  kill  the  poor  Bunnia  in 
a  proper  place,  and  strip  him  of  his  money.  They 
proceeded  together,  with  this  design  in  his  mind, 
until  tfiey  came  to  a  place  where  the  ravages  of 
the  tiger  were  notorious,  and  he  prepared  to  kill 
the  Bunnia  ;  and  while  he  was  struggling  with  him, 
and  in  the  act  to  draw  his  sword  to  slay  him,  a  tiger 
sprang  upon  the  Paeon,  and  carried  him  off,  leaving 
his  shield  and  sword,  which  the  Bunnia  carried  to 
Doongal,  as  trophies  of  retributive  justice  in  his 
favour. 

«  The  next  was  a  Bunjarra  and  his  wife,  who  were 
lying  under  a  tree,  when  a  tiger  sprang  up,  and 
seized  the  woman  by  the  head.  The  husband,  from 
mere  impulse  to  save  his  wife,  held  her  by  the  legs ; 
and  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  tiger  pulling  her 
by  the  head,  and  the  man  by  the  legs,  until  the 
issue,  which  could  not  be  doubted,  when  the  tiger 
carried  off  the  woman.  The  man  seemed  to  be 
rather  partial  to  his  wife,  and  devoted  himself  to 
revenge  her  death, — forsook  his  cattle  and  property, 
— resigned  them  to  his  brother,  and  offered  his 
services  to  be  of  the  tiger  killing  party,  and  strayed 
about  the  jungles,  until  he  was  heard  of  no  more. 

"  A  young  handsome  woman,  who  had  dressed 
and  ornamented  herself  for  some  particular  occasion, 
happening  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  precincts  of  a 
village,  was  seized  by  a  tiger ;  but,  being  rather 
jstout,  and  too  heavy  to  be  clearly  carried  off,  the 
limbs  were  torn  from  the  waist,  and  the  other  part 
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of  the  body  was  removed  about  a  mile  from  the 
place,  through  a  thick  part  of  the  jungle,  where  it 
was  seen  by  the  party  fresh,  with  the  viscera 
devoured.     The  sight  caused  many  painful  emotions. 

"  A  camel  driver,  who  had  been  just  married, 
was  bringing  home  his  bride,  when  a  tiger  followed, 
and  kept  them  in  view  a  great  part  of  the  road,  for 
an  opportunity  to  seize  one  of 'them.  The  bride 
having  occasion  to  alight,  was  immediately  poimced 
upon  by  the  ferocious  beast,  and  he  scampered  away 
with  her  in  his  mouth. 

*^  A  shepherd  was  taken  by  a  young  tiger,  which 
was  followed  by  the  mother,  a  large  tigress,  and 
devoured  at  the  distance  of  two  miles ;  and  a  Bunnia^ 
or  dealer,  from  Bolarum,  was  seized  returning  from 
a  fair. 

"  A  woman,  with  an  infant  about  a  year  old,  was 
captured  by  a  tiger ;  and  the  infant  was  found  by 
the  Puttal,  or  head  of  the  village,  who  brought  it  to 
his  house. 

*'  Some  of  the  Company's  elephants  that  were 
going  for  forage  were  chased  by  a  tiger,  which  was 
kept  oflP  by  a  spearman ;  and  a  comical  chase  of  them 
was  made  up  to  Doongal,  the  elephants  running 
before  the  tiger,  until  they  entered  the  village. 

"  These  are  what  occurred  during  the  stay  of  the 
party  at  Doongal,  besides  many  others  that  were 
daily  reported,  and  do  not  require  describing,  from 
the  uniformity  of  the  occurrences.  It  is  said  the 
lives  lost  by  these  tigers  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred  persons  in  one  year,  within  the  range  of 
seven  villages ;  and  the  destruction  of  cattle,  sheep^ 
and  goats,  was  said  to  be  immense." 
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Presence  of  Mind. 

A  company,  seated  under  the  shade  of  some  trees 
near  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Bengal,  were  alarmed  by 
the  unexpected  sight  of  a  tiger,  preparing  for  its 
fatal  spring,  when  a  lady,  with  almost  unexampled 
presence  of  mind,  unfurled  a  large  umbrella  in  the 
animal's  face,  which,  being  confounded  by  so  extra- 
ordinary and  sudden  an  appearance,  instantly  retired, 
and  thus  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  its  terrible  attack. 

Knotoing  Stratagem* 

M.  Dellon,  of  the  French  factory  at  Tilsceri,  kept 
a  tiger  for  several  months,  which  was  secured  by  a 
strong  chain.  This  animal  was  cunning  enough  to 
scatter  a  portion  of  the  rice  that  was  set  before  him, 
as  far  around  the  front  of  his  den  as  possible.  This 
enticed  the  poultry  to  come  and  pick  it  up.  The 
tiger  pretended  to  be  asleep,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  approach  nearer,  when  he  suddenly  sprang  upon 
them,  and  seldom  failed  to  make  several  of  them 
his  prey. 

Tigress  and  Dog. 

In  the  year  1819,  1  saw  in  the  menagerie  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  a  tigress,  with  a  little 
dog  in  her  den,  which  she  treated  with  the  greatest 
fondness.  The  mode  in  which  the  animals  of  that 
menagerie  are  fed  and  cleaned,  to  ensure  security,  is 
always  to  leave  alternately  the  den  at  one  end  of  the 
row  empty,  the  whole  suit  having  a  communication 
with  each  other  by  a  door  betwixt  every  cell.     The 
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keepers,  after  cleaning  this  empty  apartment,  place 
in  it  the  animal*s  proportion  of  food,  and  then  draw 
open  the  door,  when  the  beast  enters,  and  the  door 
is  then  shut  This  tigress  always  allowed  the  little 
dog  to  precede  her,  and  to  choose  his  share  of  the 
meat,  and  make  his  meal  before  she  touched  it.  If 
any  person  offered  to  lay  hands  on  the  dog,  she 
growled  in  the  most  fearful  manner.  At  one  time, 
the  dog  was  taken  from  her,  and  allowed  to  go  at 
liberty,  when  she  became  so  melancholy  for  its  loss 
that  she  refused  to  eat.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  return  her  little  favourite  to  confinement. 

Battle  with  a  Young  Tiger. 

M.  d*Obsonville  mentions  having  been  present  at 
a  battle  between  a  young  tiger,  which  was  not  quite 
four  feet  high,  and  an  elephant.  This  conflict  was 
exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Hyder  Ali.  But  the 
encounter  took  place  under  very  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances to  the  tiger,  he  being  chained  to  a  post 
all  the  while  ;  and,  concluding  from  what  he  saw,  M. 
d'Obsonville  was  of  opinion  that  the  animal,  if  he  had 
been  at  liberty,  was  more  than  match  for  one  elephant. 

On  one  side  was  introduced  a  large,  and  well 
trained  elephant.  The  amphitheatre  was  surrounded 
by  lancemen,  formed  three  deep.  When  the  combat 
commenced,  the  tiger  was  furious:  the  elephant, 
however,  after  receiving  two  deep  wounds  from  the 
%er,  gained  the  battle. 

Cruelty  to  Offspring. 

The  following  trait  of  a  voracious  tigress  is  men- 
tioned by  Redi  in  his  Description  cf  a  Menagerie. 
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He  says, — "  Among  several  curious  foreign  animals 
was  a  tigress,  with  her  cub,  a  few  months  old,  in  the 
same  cage.  This  kind  mother,  upon  coming  towards 
Florence,  whether  out  of  sport  or  from  fury,  I  will 
not  venture  to  affirm,  seizing  the  cub  in  her  teeth, 
broke  its  leg,  and  severed  it  from  the  joint.  When 
she  perceived  the  limb  thus  separated  from  the  little 
animal*s  body,  she  devoured  it  most  voraciously, 
although  there  was  abundance  of  food  in  her  cage.''* 

Grateful  Remembrance^ 

The  following  circumstance  will  shew  that  the 
tiger  is  equally  susceptible  with  the  lion  in  his 
affections :  — 

A  fine  tigress,  of  great  beauty,  from  Bengal,  now 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  being  extremely  docile 
on  her  passage  home  from  Calcutta,  was  allowed 
to  run  about  the  vessel,  and  became  exceedingly 
familiar  with  the  sailors.  On  her  arrival  in  the 
Thames,  however,  her  temper  became  very  irascible, 
and  even  dangerous.  She  was  placed  in  the  Tower, 
where  she  continued  to  exhibit  for  some  time  a 
sulky  and  savage  disposition.  One  day,  the  person 
who  had  charge  of  her  on  board  of  ship  visited 
the  Tower,  and  begged  permission  of  Mr  Cope 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  her  den,  which  he  at  last 
agreed  to,  with  much  reluctance,  being  afraid  of  the 
consequences.  No  sooner  did  she  recognize  her 
old  friend,  than  she  fawned  upon  him,  licked  and 
caressed  him,  exhibiting  the  most  extravagant  signs 
of  pleasure ;  and,  when  he  lefl  her,  she  whined  and 
cried  the  whole  day  afterwards.     But  she  is  now 

*  Bedi  de  CknertUione  Inseetantm.  .  . 
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perfectly  reconciled  to  her  new  keeper  and  her 
residence. 

Tiger  and  Lion  Fight* 

An  accidental  but  tremendous  conflict  took  place 
in  December,  1830,  between  a  tiger  and  tigress,  and 
a  lion,  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

While  one  of  the  under  keepers  was  in  the  act  of 
cleaning  the  dens  in  the  menagerie,  he  unguardedly 
raised  a  door  in  the  upper  tier  of  cages,  by  which 
the  lion  and  tigers  were  separated.  No  sooner  did 
the  animals  see  each  other,  than  their  eyes  glared 
furiously.  The  lion  erected  his  mane,  and,  uttering 
a  tremendous  roar,  bounded  on  the  male  tiger,  who 
seemed  as  eager  for  the  conflict  as  his  adversary ; 
and  he  was  seconded  in  the  attack  by  the  female. 
The  conflict  now  became  tremendous,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  combatants  resounded  through  every  part  of 
the  Tower,  and  was  even  heard  in  Tower  Hill,  and 
the  adjoining  streets.  The  other  animals  of  the 
menagerie  became  variously  excited  by  the  horrid 
sounds.  The  beasts  of  prey  evinced  strong  combative 
feelings,  and  joined  their  voices  in  fearful  yellings, 
making  every  effort  to  get  out  of  their  confinement ; 
while  the  more  timid  creatures  shrieked  with  terror, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves  in 
some  remote  corners  of  their  cells. 

The  lion,  although  overmatched,  by  having  two 
animals  nearly  as  bulky  as  himself  to  combat,  never- 
theless fought  with  undaunted  vigour ;  and  the  issue 
long  remained  doubtful,  until  the  tiger  got  hold  of 
the  lion*s  throat,  and  threw  him  on  his  back,  but  was 
unable  to  keep  him  effectually  down,  for  he  still  had 
power  sufficient  to  raise  himself,  and  they  rolled  over 
each  other  several  times ;  until  the  tigress  got  hold 
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of  him,  and  by  this  conjunction  of  strength,  the  poor 
lion  was  fairly  pinned  against  the  bars,  and  his  action 
greatly  diminished.  Still,  however,  this  did  not 
damp  his  courage,  for  he  redoubled  his  roar  of  fury, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  uttered  yells  of  distress. 
The  keepers  now  appeared  with  rods  of  iron  heated 
red  at  the  ends,  and  applied  them  to  the  mouths  and 
nostrils  of  the  furious  tigers,  which  forced  them  to 
quit  their  hold  of  the  prostrate  king  of  the  forest. 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  separated,  the  lion  and 
tiger  again  united  in  conflict,  and  seizing  each  other, 
the  one  by  the  upper,  and  the  other  by  the  under 
jaw,  they  tore  one  another  with  a  more  deadly  and 
terrible  fury  than  before.  The  red  hot  bars  were 
again  applied  to  their  nostrils,  but  so  keen  were  they 
in  the  contest,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  they 
were  again  separated.  The  lion  was  then  forced 
to  his  den  by  following  him  with  the  hot  iron,  when 
the  doors  were  immediately  shut  upon  him.  The 
lion  had  the  worst  of  it ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  he  had  two  animals  to  contend  with,  which 
had  been  little  more  than  twelve  months  from  their 
native  forests.  The  tiger,  however,  lost  one  of  his 
canine  teeth  in  the  last  bout.  This  terrible  battle 
lasted  upwards  of  half  an  hour. 

Cruel  Exhibition, 

Some  years  ago,  a  tame  tiger  was  led  about 
Madras  by  some  of  the  natives,  without  any  other 
restraint  than  a  muzzle,  and  a  small  chain  about  his 
neck.  The  former  was  only  rendered  necessary, 
from  the  particular  manner  in  which  they  had 
trained  the  animal.  They  lived  by  exhibiting,  to  the 
curious,  the  tiger's  method  of  seizing  his  prey.    The 
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manner  in  which  they  shewed  this,  was  by  fastening 
a  sheep  with  a  cord  to  a  stake  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  tiger  was  no  sooner  brought  in  sight 
of  it,  than  he  crouched,  and  moved  along  the  ground 
on  his  belly,  slowly  and  cautiously,  till  he  came 
within  the  limits  of  a  bound,  when  he  sprung  upon 
it  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  struck  it  dead 
in  an  instant.  He  then  seized  it  by  the  throat  with 
his  teeth,  rolled  on  his  back,  supporting  the  sheep 
on  his  breast,  and  drawing  his  hind  legs  up  near  the 
throat  of  the  animal,  fixed  his  claws  firmly  into  it, 
and  then  forcing  his  legs  backwards,  tore  it  open  in 
an  instant.  This  animal  would  yield  up  the  carcass, 
on  a  small  piece  of  meat  being  thrown  down  to  it. 


THE  JAGUAR. 

Felis  Onca. — Desmarest. 

Plate  V.    Fig.  4. 

The  figure  represented  is  the  black  variety  of  the 
jaguar,  which  has  been  denominated  by  naturalists 
the  black  tiger.  This  animal  is  of  a  uniform  dark 
blackish  brown  on  the  head,  and  along  the  back, 
sides,  and  outer  surface  of  the  legs;  the  throat, 
breast,  belly,  and  inside  of  the  legs,  being  of  a  dark 
ash  colour ;  the  upper  lip  is  white,  furnished  with 
long  whiskers ;  above  each  eye  it  has  very  long  and 
stiff  hairs,  and  a  black  spot  at  the  corner  of  the 
mouth ;  its  ears  are  rather  long  and  sharp  pointed ; 
and  its  paws  white.  In  some  specimens,  the  black 
jaguar  is  covered  with  indistinct  spots. 

The  colour  of  flie  ordinary  variety  of  the  jaguar 
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is  of  a  brownish  yellow,  variegated  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  with  open  circles  of  black,  with 
a  central  spot;  the  circles  themselves  disposed  in 
five  or  six  parallel  horizontal  lines ;  the  thighs  and 
legs  are  also  spotted  with  black,  but  these  have  no 
central  spaces ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  very  pale 
yellow,  nearly  approaching  to  white.  The  size  of 
the  jaguar  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  large  wolf; 
he  is  much  more  robust  than  the  leopard ;  and  his 
limbs  are  very  powerfully  made. 

Jaguars  are  solitary  creatures,  living  in  pairs; 
inhabiting  the  thickly  wooded  forests  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  South  America.  They  are  the  most 
formidable  animals  of  that  country.  They  are  very 
bold,  and  will  attack  cattle  of  all  kinds,  whom  they 
seldom  fail  to  conquer:  horses  seem  to  be  their 
favourite  food ;  but,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they 
will  attack  man.  D*Azara  mentions,  that  during  his 
residence  at  Paraguay,  six  men  were  destroyed 
by  these  animals ;  two  of  whom  were  even  seized 
and  carried  off  in  the  night,  while  sitting  by  a  blazing 
fire. 

The  jaguar  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  is  said  to 
attack  and  overcome  the  alligator,  of  whose  flesh  he 
is  very  fond. 

As  an  instance  of  the  physical  powers  of  the 
jaguar,  D'Azara  mentions,  that  having  heard  of  a 
horse  being  attacked  by  one,  he  hastened  to  the 
spot,  where  he  found  him  dead,  and  part  of  the 
breast  already  devoured ;  but  the  jaguar  had  fled,  on 
seeing  him  approach.  He  got  the  body  of  the  horse 
dragged  within  musket  shot  of  a  large  tree,  where 
he  intended  to  pass  the  night,  in  hopes  of.  shooting 
the  jaguar,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  return  to 
fetch  its  prey.  He  went  away  to  prepare  himself  for 
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the  adventure,  leaving  a  man  concealed  to  watch 
the  carcass.    He  had  not  been  long  gone  before  the 


Expert  Climbers. 

The  astonishing  powers  of  the  jaguar  in  climbing 
lofty  trees,  is  very  remarkable.  Some  of  the  stumps 
pf  the  mighty  trees  which  compose  the  extensive 
forests  of  South  America,  are  free  from  branches,  to 
the  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
bark  of  some  is  nearly  as  smooth  as  glass.  M.  Sonnini 
observed,  while  travelling  through  that  country,  the 
marks  of  the  claws  of  the  jaguar  at  the  top  of  some 
of  the  highest  trees ;  and  although  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  the  animal  had  slipped  more  than 
once,  in  his  attempt  to  gain  the  branches,  which  was 
quite  perceptible,  from  the  deep  ruts  his  claws  had 
made  in  the  bark,  yet  he  had  ultimately  gained  his 
objeety  no  doubt  in  pursuit  of  some  favourite  prey. 
2a 
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THE  OUNCE. 

Felis  Unci  a. — Gmelin. 

Plate  V.    Fig.  3. 

The  ounce  is  smaller  than  the  leopard,  being 
only  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length  from  the  nose 
to  the  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  about  two  feet  and  a 
half.  He  is  long-backed,  and  short-legged.  The 
hair  is  long,  and  of  a  light  gray  colour,  tinged  with 
yellow ;  somewhat  lighter  on  the  breast  and  belly ; 
the  head  is  marked  with  small  round  spots ;  behind 
each  ear  there  is  a  large  black  spot;  the  back  is 
beautifully  varied  with  a  number  of  oval  figures, 
formed  by  small  spots  almost  touching  each  other; 
the  spots  on  the  sides  are  more  irregular ;  those  on 
the  legs  and  thighs  spaall,  and  thinly  dispersed ;  thQ 
tail  is  full  of  hair,  irregularly  marked  with  large  black 
spots. 

This  animal  is  said  to  be  more  gentle  in  its 
manners  than  the  leopard.  It  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  Africa,  such  as  Barbary,  Arabia,  and  Persia ; 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Asia,  as  far  as  China.  It  is 
frequently  trained  to  the  chase,  like  the  hunting 
leopard. 

THE  OCELOT. 

Felis  Pardalis. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  V.     Fig.  7. 

The  ocelot  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  tribe, 
and  is  less  than  the  leopard^  its  length  being  about 
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three  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  its  height  about 
eighteen  inches.  The  colour  of  its  fur  is  gray, 
slightly  tinged  with  pale  fawn  ;  the  whole  body  and 
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THE  LYNX. 

Felis  Lynx. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  V.    Fig.  10. 

The  usual  length  of  the  lynx  is  about  two  feet 
six  inches,  its  tail  six,  and  its  height  sixteen  inches. 
The  ears  are  erect,  and  have  a  long  pencil  of  black 
hairs  at  their  tip.  The  fur  is  long,  thick,  and  soft, 
of  a  grayish  ash  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  with  a 
reddish  tinge,  marked  with  dusky  spots ;  the  under 
parts  are  white,  which  differ  much  according  to  the 
age  of  the  animal,  as  sometimes  they  are  scarcely 
visible.  The  legs  and  feet  are  thick,  short,  and 
Strong,  covered  with  long  fur ;  and  the  tail  black  at 
its  extremity.  The  eyes  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  a 
Colour  not  favourable  to  powerful  vision,  yet  the 
creature  is  proverbial  for  its  piercing  sight.  There 
was  one  of  these  lately  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
of  London,  which  had  not  any  strong  expression,  or 
brilliancy  of  the  eye  ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  this 
is  only  one  of  the  remains  of  ancient  fable. 

The  fur  of  the  lynx  is  valuable,  on  account  of  its 
great  softness  and  warmth,  and  is  in  consequence 
an  extensive  article  of  commerce.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  and 
prefers  cold  or  temperate  climates,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  most  of  the  cat  tribe.  Lynxes  con- 
ceal themselves  in  thick  forests,  prey  upon  stags, 
roebucks,  hares,  and  other  animals,  and  climb  with 
facility  up  the  highest  trees  after  birds  and  squirrels. 
The  general  disposition  of  this  animal  is  like  that 
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of  his  congeners,  and,  like  them,  he  may  be  tamed 
if  properly  treated. 


THE  SERVAL. 

Felis  Galeopardus. — Desmarest 

Plate  V.    Fig.  6. 

The  serval  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary 
wild  cat.  Its  general  colour  is  a  pale  fulvous  yellow 
on  the  back  and  sides,  covered  with  small  round 
black  spots,  equally  divided  over  the  whole  surface 
except  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  where  they  are 
-disposed  in  four  rows:  the  breast  and  belly  are 
white  and  immaculate;  its  eyes  are  very  brilliant, 
and  have  a  wild  and  piercing  look ;  its  whiskers  are 
very  long,  stiff,  and  nearly  straight ;  its  tail  is  short, 
spotted  in  some  individujds,  and  annulated  in  others 
with  black. 

This  species  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of 
India,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Malabar,  the 
MarapiUe.  It  resides  on  trees,  where  it  makes  a 
bed,  and  breeds  its  young.  It  seldom  appears  on 
the  ground,  living  principally  on  birds,  squirrels, 
and  small  animals  ;  it  is  extremely  agile,  and  leaps, 
with  great  rapidity,  from  one  branch  to  another. 
The  serval  never  assaults  man,  but  rather  endea- 
vours to  avoid  him ;  if,  however,  it  is  compelled  to 
attack,  it  darts  furiously  on  its  antagonist,  and  bites 
and  tears,  like  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind. 
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THE  MARGAY. 

Felis  Ma  b  gay. — Cuvier. 

Plate  V.    Fig.  8. 

The  margay  is  about  the  size  of  the  wild  cat,  and 
resembles  it  very  much  in  disposition.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  yellowish  gray,  and  the  under 
parts  white ;  four  black  lines  pass  from  the  vertex 
to  the  shoulders,  and  then  change  into  a  series  of 
long  streaks ;  the  tail  is  irregularly  annulated. 

The  margay,  which  has  also  been  denominated 
the  tiger  cat  and  the  Cayenne  cat,  is  subject  to 
considerable  variety  of  colour.  It  is  common  in 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  various  other  parts  of  South 
America ;  seeming  to  prefer  a  warm  to  a  temperate 
climate. 

THE  DOMESTIC  CAT. 

Felis  Catus. — Linnaeus. 
Plate  V.    Fig.  9. 

The  cat,  like  most  of  our  ciomestic  animals,  has 
been  so  long  in  the  service  of  man,  that  all  traces  of 
its  original  country  are  lost ;  it  is,  however,  supposed 
first  to  have  been  brought  to  England  from  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  by  some  foreign  merchants,  who 
came  hither  for  tin. 

Montenegro  presented  to  the  elder  Almagro  the 
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first  cat  which  was  brought  to  South  America,  and 
was  rewarded  for  it  with  six  hundred  pesos. 
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U  a  living  creature  on  board,  a  cat  or  a  dog,  at  the 
time  of  the  stranding,  it  is  not  considered  in  law  as 
a  wreck,  or  a  Godsend,  as  the  Cornish  people  call 
it ;  nor  can  it  be  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
or  the  Arundel  family. 

A  cat  was  a  sine  qua  mm  to  a  witch.  These 
animals  were  anciently  revered  as  emblems  of  the 
moon;  and,  among  the  Egyptians,  were  on  that 
account  so  highly  honoured,  as  to  receive  sacrifices 
and  devotions,  and  had  stately  temples  erected  to 
their  honour.  It  is  said,  that  in  whatever  house  a 
cat  died,  all  the  family  shaved  their  eyebrows. 

We  are  informed  by  Browne,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica^  that  cats  are  considered  a  very 
dainty  dish  among  the  negroes ;  and  Goethe,  in  his 
Rifleman's  Comrade,  says, — "  At  Palermo,  some  of 
the  soldiers  caught  a  cat  belonging  to  a  convent, 
and,  having  skinned  the  carcass,  it  was  cut  into 
pieces,  and  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  vinegar, 
then  anointed  with  garlic  and  honey,  until  the  strong 
flavour  had  left  it,  after  which  it  formed  an  excellent 
fricassee.  To  be  serious,"  continues  our  author,  "  I 
can  assure  my  readers,  that  the  flesh  of  a  well  fed 
cat  is  extremely  good.  It  is  indeed,  (presuming  her 
to  be  properly  dressed,)  not  only  agreeable  in  taste, 
but  actually  a  dainty;  and  it  is  imagination  and 
prejudice  alone  which  protect  the  feline  race  amongst 
us  from  the  uses  of  the  gastronomic  art." 

The  popular  belief,  that  cats  can  see  in  the 
dark,  is  erroneous,  as  can  be  proved  by  a  principle 
in  optics  that  is  perfectly  established.  All  objects 
become  visible  from  the  rays  of  light  that  flow  from 
them  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  a  picture  of  such 
objects  is  formed  in  the  retina:  therefore,  where 
there  is  no  light,  there  can  be  no  vision.     The  cat. 
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however,  from  the  particular  conBtruction  of  its 
eyes,  is  capable  of  seeing  with  much  less  light  than 
most  other  animals. 

Cecco  maintained,  that  nature  was  more  potent 
than  art,  while  Dante  asserted  the  contrary.  To 
prove  his  principle,  the  great  Italian  bard  referred  to 
his  cat,  which,  by  repeated  practice,  he  had  taught 
to  hold  a  candle  in  its  paw,  while  he  supped  or  read. 
Cecco  desire  d  to  witness  the  experiment,  and  came 
not  unprepared  for  his  purpose.  When  Dante's  cat 
was  performing  its  part,  Cecco,  lifting  up  the  lid  of 
a  pot,  which  he  had  filled  with  mice,  the  creature  of 
art  instantly  shewed  the  weakness  of  a  talent  merely 
acquired ;  and,  dropping  the  candle,  sprung  on  the 
mice,  with  all  its  instinctive  propensity.  Dante  was 
himself  disconcerted ;  and  it  was  adjudged,  that  the 
advocate  for  the  occult  principle  of  natural  faculties^ 
had  gained  his  cause. 

Cats,  they  say,  have  nine  lives.  So,  indeed,  they 
ought,  if  they  are  to  be  used  thus:  M.  L'Abb6 
Fontence  was  in  the  habit  of  experimenting  on  these 
animals,  one  of  which  he  found  could  exist  twenty-six 
months  without  drinking. 

Cats  are,  in  gener^,  averse  to  taking  the  water. 
We  have,  however,  various  instances  of  their  being 
good  swimmers  and  divers,  as  will  be  seen  from  some 
of  the  anecdotes  which  follow.  The  cat  is  very 
susceptible  of  cold.  It  is  fond  of  certain  perfumes ; 
but  is  more  particularly  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
valerian,  marum,  and  cat-mint.  It  rubs  itself  against 
them,  and  repeats  this  so  often,  that  many  plants  of 
these  have  been  destroyed  in  consequence. 

Although  the  cat  has  not  the  same  natural  and 
unshaken  attachment  for  mankind  as  the  dog,  yet 
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many  unequivocal  proofs  of  regard  and  affection  will 
be  found  in  these  pages. 

The  cat  is  possessed,  as  well  as  the  dog,  of  an 
instinctive  faculty,  by  which  it  can  find  its  way 
through  a  country,  over  which  it  has  never  before 
travelled :  they  have  even  been  known  to  cross 
rivers,  taking  the  most  direct  route  to  the  place  for 
which  they  are  bound.  This  extraordinary  faculty  in 
brutes  has  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

There  are  few  animals  which  have  a  stronger 
attachment  for  their  young  than  the  cat;  and  she 
has  frequently  been  known  to  transfer  her  affections 
to  other  young  animals,  and  to  nurture  them  with 
much  assiduity.  Mr  White  justly  remarks, — 
"  Why  so  cruel  and  sanguinary  a  beast  as  a  cat,  of 
the  ferocious  genus  felts,  the  murium  leo,  as  Linnaeus 
calls  it,  should  be  affected  with  any  tenderness 
towards  an  animal  which  is  its  natural  prey,  is  not 
80  easy  to  determine." 

This  animal  generally  produces  young  two  or 
three  times  in  a  year.  The  period  of  gestation  is 
fifly-five  or  fifty-six  days,  and  she  usually  brings  forth 
five  or  six  at  a  litter. 

Cats  are  very  particular  in  keeping  their  fur  clean 
and  dry.  If  one  is  taken  into  a  dark  room,  and  the 
hairs  rubbed  the  reverse  way  to  which  they  naturally 
lie,  very  distinct  electric  sparks  will  be  seen  to 
escape. 

In  the  Bihliotheque  Universelle,  for  1821,  it  is 
mentioned,  that  a  prolific  cross  breed  had  been  pro- 
duced between  the  domestic  cat  and  pine  martin, 
the  fur  of  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce.  A  specimen  of  this  cross  breed  was 
presented  in  that  year,  to  the  Imperial  Society  of 
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Natural  History  of  Moscow ;  it  was  sent  from  the 
government  of  Penza,  where  the  pine  martin  is  very 
abundant.  The  following  history  is  given  of  this 
cross  breed: — 

A  domestic  cat  disappeared  from  a  house  in  Penza. 
After  being  absent  some  time,  she  returned ;  and 
within  the  regular  time,  produced  four  young  ones, 
two  of  which  strongly  resembled  the  martin.  Their 
claws  were  not  retractile,  as  in  the  cat,  and  the 
snout  was  elongated,  like  that  of  the  pine  martin. 
The  two  others  of  the  same  litter  more  nearly 
resembled  the  cat,  as  they  had  retractile  claws  and 
round  heads.  All  of  them  had  the  black  feet,  tail, 
and  ears  of  the  martin;  and  they  killed  birds  and 
small  animals,  more  for  the  pleasure  of  destroying 
them,  than  for  food.  The  proprietor  endeavoured 
to  multiply  this  bastard  race,  and  to  prevent  their 
intermixing  with  the  other  domestic  cats,  in  which 
he  proved  highly  successful.  In  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  he  reared  more  than  a  hundred  of  these 
animals,  and  made  a  very  beautiful  article  of  furriery 
of  their  skins.  The  specimen  presented  to  the 
society,  was  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation ;  and 
it  retained  all  the  characters  of  the  first.  The  fur  is 
as  beautiful  and  silky  as  that  of  the  pine  martin. 

Peter  King  and  his  Cats. 

We  are  told,  that  Mr  Peter  King,  who  died  at 
Islington,  in  1806,  had  two  lom  cats,  that  used  to 
be  set  up  at  table  with  him  at  his  meals ;  and  it 
farther  appears,  that  as  Mr  King  was  a  great 
admirer  of  fine  clothes  richly  laced,  he  thought  his 
cats  might  like  them  too.  The  grimalkins  were 
accordingly  measured,  and  wore  rich  liveries,  until 
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they  departed  for  the  paradise  of  brutes,  which  some 
eccentric  authors  have  maintained  is  provided  for 
them.  (Should  there  be  an  Elysium  of  this  sort,  we 
may  observe,  that  hackney  coach-horses  ought  to 
be  the  first  and  best  provided  for,  living  such  a 
miserable  life  here.) 

Concerto/  Cots. 

Among  the  other  inventions  to  amuse  the  town, 
which  the  celebrated  Foote  had  such  a  knack  of 
hitting  upon,  he  arranged,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
play  of  "  The  Knights,"  a  feigned  concert  of  vocal 
music,  between  two  cats,  in  burlesque  of  the  Italian  ' 
opera.  The  principal  performer  in  this  novel  enter- 
tainment was  a  man  well  known  at  that  time,  by  the 
appellation  of  Cat  Harris,  of  whom  the  following 
anecdote  is  related: — 

"  Harris  being  engaged  by  Foote  for  this  purpose, 
had  attended  several  rehearsals,  at  which  his  mewing 
gave  infinite  satis&ction  to  the  manager  and  per- 
formers. At  the  last  rehearsal,  however,  Harris 
was  missing ;  and,  as  nobody  knew  where  he  lived, 
Shuter  was  prevailed  upon  to  try  to  find  him  out 
He  inquired  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  was  at  length 
informed,  that  he  lived  in  a  certain  court  in  the 
Minories.  This  information  was  sufficient  for  a 
man  of  congenial  talents,  like  Shuter;  for,  the 
moment  he  entered  the  court,  he  set  up  a  cat  solo, 
which  instantly  roused  his  brother  musician  in  his 
garret,  who  answered  him  in  the  same  tune,  and 
then  joined  Shuter  in  the  opera." 
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Mrs  Griggs  and  her  Cats. 

Our  domestic  friend,  grimalkin,  is  not  so  unim- 
portant an  animal  as  some  would  imagine.  She  is 
not  only,  while  living,  stuflPed  with  dainties,  by  very 
reverend  old  maids,  who  have  this  mania  upon  them, 
but  is  also  stuffed,  after  death,  to  stare  at  us  in 
glass  cases,  with  their  glass  eyes,  just  like  life. 
The  old  story  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  which 
has  delighted  millions  of  little  boys  and  girls,  has, 
perhaps,  caused  more  interest  for  puss,  than  their 
actual  use,  viz.  frightening  away  and  killing  rats 
and  mice.  Still,  a  cat  mania  is  a  singular  thing ; 
and  we  freely  own,  that  our  antipathies  would  be  as 
great  at  encountering  a  colony  of  cats,  as  a  horde 
of  wild  Indians.  That  there  has  been  such  an 
eccentric  penchant,  is  made  out  in  the  case  of  a  Mrs 
Griggs,  of  Southampton  Row,  who  died  on  the  16th 
January,  1792.  Her  executors  found  in  her  house 
only  eighty-six  living,  and  twenty-eight  dead  cats. 
This  lady,  who  died  worth  £30,000,  left  her  black 
servant  £  150  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
eighty-six  surviving  grimalkins  and  himself. 

Pope  also  records  an  instance  of  a  famous  Duchess 

of  R ,  who  bequeathed  considerable  legacies  and 

annuities  to  her  cats. 

The  Cat  Plea. 

In  the  Mercure  Galante,  for  July,  1678,  we  read 
of  a  famous  lawsuit,  relative  to  a  cat  of  Madame  de 
Puis,  a  celebrated  harp  player.  This  lady's  will,  in 
favour  of  her  cat,  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time ; 
and  a  suit  was  carried  on  to  set  it  aside.  Messrs 
2b 
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Weaurier,  Vautier,  and  De  Ferriere,  all  famous 
lawyers,  displayed  their  genius  and  abilities, — the 
former  in  defending,  and  the  two  others  in  pleading 
against  it  The  pension  which  the  deceased  lady 
settled  on  her  cat,  and  the  visits  which  she  ordered 
should  be  paid  every  week^  were  the  circumstances 
most  inveighed  against. 

Feline  Fishers, 

"  There  is  a  propensity  belonging  to  common  house 
cats,"  says  Mr  White,  "  that  is  very  remarkable ;  I 
mean  their  violent  fondness  for  fish,  which  appears  to 
be  their  most  favourite  food ;  and  yet  nature,  in  this 
instance,  seems  to  have  planted  in  them  an  appetite 
that,  unassisted,  they  know  not  how  to  gratify  ;  for> 
of  all  quadrupeds,  cats  are  the  least  disposed  towards 
water,  and  will  not,  when  they  can  avoid  it,  deign 
to  wet  a  foot,  much  less  to  plunge  into  that  element. 
Mr  Leonard,  a  very  intelligent  friend  of  mine,  saw 
a  cat  catch  a  trout,  by  darting  upon  it  in  a  deep 
clear  water,  at  the  mill  at  Weaford,  near  Lichfield. 
The  cat  belonged  to  Mr  Stanley,  who  had  often  seen 
her  catch  fish  in  the  same  manner,  in  summer,  when 
the  mill  pool  was  drawn  so  low,  that  the  fish  could 
be  seen.    I  have  heard  of  other  cats  taking  fish  in 
shallow  water,  as  they  stood  on  the  banL    This 
seems  to  be  a  natural  method  of  taking  their  prey, 
usually   lost   by   domestication,    though   they  will 
retain  a  strong  relish  for  fish.   The  Rev.  W.  Bingley 
mentions  another  instance  of  a  cat  freely  taking 
the  water,  related  by  his  friend,  Mr  Bill,  of  Christ 
Church.    When  he  lived  at  Wallington,  near  Car- 
shalton,  in  Surrey,  he  had  a  cat  that  was  often 
known  to  plunge,  without  hesitation,  into  the  river 
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Wandle,  and  swim  over  to  an  island,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  bank.  To  this  there  could  be  no 
other  inducement,  than  the  fish  she  might  catch  on 
her  passage,  or  the  vermin  that  the  island  afforded. 
These  are  curious  instances;  but  the  following, 
which  may  be  depended  upon  as  a  fact,  is  still  more 
remarkable :  At  Caverton  Mill,  in  Roxburghshire, 
a  beautiful  spot  upon  the  Kale  Water,  there  was  a 
&vourite  cat,  domesticated  in  the  dwelling-house, 
which  stood  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
milL  When  the  mill  work  ceased,  the  water  was,  as 
usual,  stopped  at  the  dam-head ;  and  the  dam  below, 
consequently,  ran  gradually  more  shallow,  oflten 
leaving  trout,  which  had  ascended  when  it  was  full, 
to  struggle  back  with  difficulty  to  the  parent  stream ; 
and  so  well  acquainted  had  puss  become  with  this 
'  circumstance,  and  so  fond  was  she  of  fish,  that  the 
moment  she  heard  the  noise  of  the  mill-clapper 
cease,  she  used  to  scamper  off  to  the  dam,  and,  up 
to  her  belly  in  the  water,  continued  to  catch  fish, 
like  an  otter.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  cite  a  more 
curious  case  of  animal  instinct  approaching  to  reason, 
and  overcoming  the  usual  habits  of  the  species."* 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  we  have  of  feline 
fishers.  Mr  Moody,  of  Jesmond,  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  had  a  cat,  in  1827,  which  was  in  his  possession 
for  some  years,  that  caught  fish  with  great  assi- 
duity, and  frequently  brought  them  home  alive ! 
Besides  minnows  and  eels,  she  occasionally  carried 
home  pilchards,  one  of  which,  about  six  inches  long, 
was  found  in  her  possession,  in  August,  1827.  She 
also  contrived  to  teach  a  neighbour's  cat  to  fish ; 
and  the  two  have  been  seen  together  watching  by 

•  Natural  History  of  Sdbome. 
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the  Uis  for  their  prey.  At  other  times  they  have 
been  seen  at  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  not  far  from 
each  other. 

Feline  Marine  Fisher. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  circumstance  of  a  cat's 
propensity  for  fishing  is  recorded  in  the  Plymouth 
Journal,  June,  1828  : 

"  There  is  now  at  the  battery  on  the  Devil's  Point, 
a  cat,  which  is  an  expert  catcher  of  the  finny  tribe, 
being  in  the  constant  habit  of  diving  into  the  sea, 
and  bringing  up  the  fish  alive  in  her  mouth,  and 
depositing  them  in  the  guard-room,  for  the  use  of 
the  soldiers.  She  is  now  seven  years  old,  and  has 
long  been  a  useful  caterer.  It  is  supposed  that  her 
pursuit  of  the  water-rats  first  taught  her  to  venture 
into  the  water,  to  which  it  is  well  known  puss  has  a 
natural  aversion.  She  is  as  fond  of  the  water  as  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  and  takes  her  regular  peregrina- 
tions along  the  rocks  at  its  edge,  looking  out  for  her 
prey,  ready  to  dive  for  them  at  a  moment's  notice." 

Courage  and  Affection, 

A  cat,  which  had  a  numerous  litter  of  kittens,  one 
summer  day  in  spring,  encouraged  her  little  ones  to 
frolic  in  the  vernal  beams  of  the  noon,  about  the 
stable  door,  where  she  domiciled.  While  she  was 
joining  them  in  a  thousand  tricks  and  gambols,  they 
were  discovered  by  a  large  hawk,  who  was  sailing 
above  the  barn-yard,  in  expectation  of  prey ;  and, 
in  a  moment,  swift  as  lightning,  darted  upon  one  of 
the  kittens,  and  would  have  as  quickly  borne  it  off, 
but  for  the  courageous  mother,  who,  seeing  the 
danger  of  her   offspring,  sprung  on   the   common 
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enemy,  who,  to  defend  itself,  let  fall  the  prize.  The 
hattle  presently  became  seemingly  dreadful  to  both 
parties ;  for  the  hawk,  by  the  power  of  his  winsrs. 


Remarkable  Foster-mother. 

A  cat,  belonging  to  a  person  in  Taunton,  in  May, 
1822,  having  lost  her  kittens,  transferred  her  affec- 
tions to  two  ducklings,  which  were  kept  in  the  yard 
adjoining.  She  led  them  out  every  day  to  feed, 
seemed  ijuite  pleased  to  see  them  eat,  returned  with 
them  to  their  usual  nest,  and  evinced  as  much 
2b2 
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attachment  for  them,  as  she  could  have  shewn  to 
her  lost  young  ones. 

Instanee  of  Treachery  and  Ingratitude. 

The  following  remarkable  instance  of  cruelty, 
treachery,  and  ingratitude,  in  a  cat,  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  all  those  who  are  inclined  to  live  upon 
too  familiar  a  footing  with  these  animals:  — 

M.  Mariette,  a  French  protestant  clergyman,  who 
had  settled  in  England,  on  account  of  the  persecution 
which  had  been  raised  against  his  religion  in  his 
native  country,  lived  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances at  Canterbury,  as  minister  of  a  parish  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  archbishop. 
Almost  his  whole  amusement  consisted  in  playing 
with  a  large  cat,  whom  he  had  kept  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  constantly  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness. He  had  an  uncommon  attachment  to  the 
animal;  and,  when  he  had  no  strangers  at  table 
with  him,  he  always  gave  puss,  upon  a  separate  plate, 
her  share  of  the  dishes  of  which  he  ate  himself. 

M.  Mariette  once  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  a  number 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  chiefly  in  compliment 
to  his  brother,  who  was  then  upon  a  visit  to  hinu 
The  above  mentioned  cat  had  contemplated  the  pre- 
parations for  the  entertainment,  with  secret  delight ; 
and,  no  doubt,  expected  that  she  should,  as  usual, 
have  a  plate  set  before  her,  filled  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  which  the  company  partook.  But  her 
master,  being  either  too  much  engaged  with  his 
company  to  attend  to  his  favourite,  or,  which  is  the 
more  probable  supposition,  wishing  to  conceal  his 
foible,  contented  himself  at  dinner  with  calling  his 
cat  to  him,  and  throwing  her  a  piece  of  meat  over 
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his  shoulder.  But  the  jealous  animal  disdained  to 
touch  it ;  and  did  not  come  near  her  master  again 
all  the  time  he  sat  at  tahle.  About  four  o'clock 
the  company  rose.  Two  of  the  guests,  who  wished 
to  take  their  afternoon's  nap,  were  conducted,  by  M. 
Mariette's  brother,  into  his  bedchamber,  where 
they  laid  themselves  down  upon  the  bed,  and  slept 
for  fully  two  hours.  The  master  of  the  house 
thought  fit  to  follow  their  example ;  for,  being  left 
alone  with  his  offended  favourite  in  the  room  where 
he  dined,  he  fell  asleep  upon  a  sofa.  His  brother,  in 
the  mean  time,  took  an  airing  in  the  garden.  During 
this  silent  interval,  a  servant  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  brought  a  letter  of  importance  from  his 
Grace,  for  the  clergyman.  His  brother  hastened  to 
awake  him ;  but  it  was  too  late, — the  cat  had  already 
strangled  him.  At  first,  the  brother  believed  he 
must  have  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit;  but,  having  called 
the  two  other  guests,  who  had  been  sleeping,  into 
the  room,  they  shewed  him  the  marks  of  the  cat's 
claws  upon  his  brother's  neck,  which  left  no  doubt 
respecting  the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  murderous  animal  meanwhile  was  cunning 
enough  to  remain  in  the  room,  and  pretend  to  be 
asleep.  The  brother  of  the  deceased  now  thought 
of  an  ingenious  expedient  to  ascertain,  by  still 
stronger  evidence,  whether  she  had  really  been  his 
murderer.  Having  desired  his  two  friends  to  conceal 
themselves,  he  tied  a  string  round  the  leg  of  the 
murdered  person,  and,  placing  himself  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  drew  the  string  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  limb  move,  as  if  alive ;  upon  which  the 
cat,  imagining  she  still  perceived  some  remains  of 
life  in  her  master,  and  that  she  had  not  completely 
effected  her  purpose,  flew   again   upon  him,   and 
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endeavoured  to  strangle  him  outright  as  before. 
The  brother  of  M .  Mariette,  who  now  required  no 
farther  evidence,  drew  his  sword,  and  pursued  the 
treacherous  beast,  which,  however,  unfortunately 
escaped,  and  was  never  more  seen. 

Singular  Interposition. 

A  lady  had  a  tame  bird,  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  letting  out  of  its  cage  every  day.  One 
morning,  as  it  was  picking  crumbs  of  bread  off  the 
carpet,  her  cat,  who  always  before  shewed  great 
kindness  for  the  bird,  seized  it  on  a  sudden,  and 
jumped  with  it  in  her  mouth  upon  a  table.  The 
lady  was  much  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  favourite, 
but,  on  turning  about,  instantly  discovered  the  cause. 
The  door  had  been  left  open,  and  a  strange  cat  had 
just  come  into  the  room.  After  turning  it  out,  her 
own  cat  came  down  from  her  place  of  safety,  and 
dropped  the  bird,  without  doing  it  the  smallest 
injury. 

Old  Sparrows  are  not  caught  with  Straws. 

A  cat,  belonging  to  an  elderly  lady  in  Bath,  was 
60  attached  to  her  mistress,  that  she  would  pass 
the  night  in  her  bedchamber,  which  was  four  stories 
high.  Outside  of  the  window  was  the  parapet  wall, 
on  which  the  lady  often  strewed  crumbs  for  the 
sparrows  that  came  to  partake  of  them.  The  lady 
always  sleeping  with  her  window  open,  the  cat 
would  pounce  upon  the  birds,  and  kill  them.  One 
morning,  giving  a  "  longing,  lingering  look"  at  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  seeing  it  free  from  crumbs,  she 
was  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient  to  decoy  the  feathered 
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tribe,  when,  reconnoitring,  she  discovered  a  small 
bunch  of  wheat  suspended  in  the  room,  which  she 
sprang  at,  and  succeeded  in  getting  down.  She  then 
carried  it  to  the  favourite  resort  of  the  sparrows, 
and  actually  thrashed  the  com  out,  by  beating  it  on 
the  wall,  then  hiding  herself.  After  a  while,  the 
birds  came,  and  she  resumed  her  favourite  sport  of 
killing  the  dupes  of  her  sagacity. 

Singular  Playmates, 

A  man,  one  day  in  September,  1793,  saw,  in  a  hay 
field,  in  the  parish  of  Storrington,  Surrey,  a  cat  and 
a  hare  at  play  together ;  and  he  was  gratified  with 
the  sight  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  when  the  timid 
animal,  on  being  alarmed  at  his  nearer  approach, 
ran  into  a  thicket  of  fern,  and  was  followed  by  the 
cat. 

Cat  and  Chicken. 

In  the  summer  of  1792,  Mr  B ,  a  gentleman 

who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth,  had 
a  cat,  which  kittened  four  or  five  days  after  a  hen 
had  brought  out  a  brood  of  chickens.  As  he  did 
not  wish  to  keep  more  than  one  cat  at  a  time,  the 
kittens  were  all  drowned,  and  the  same  day  the  cat 
and  one  chicken  were  missed.  Diligent  search  was 
immediately  made  in  every  place  that  could  be 
thought  of,  both  in  Mid  out  of  the  house,  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  it  was  then  concluded  that  some  mischance 
had  befallen  both.  Four  days  afterwards,  however, 
the  servant  having  occasion  to  go  into  an  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  cellar,  discovered,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  the  cat  lying  in  one  corner,  with  the 
chicken  hugged  close  to  her  body,  and  one  paw  laid 
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over  it,  as  if  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  The  cat 
and  adopted  chicken  were  brought  into  a  closet  in 
the  kitchen,  where  they  continued  some  days,  the 
cat  treating  the  chicken  in  every  respect  as  a  kitten. 
Whenever  the  chicken  left  the  cat  to  eat,  she 
appeared  very  uneasy,  but,  on  its  return,  she  received 
it  with  the  affection  of  a  mother,  pressed  it  to  her 
body,  purred,  and  seemed  perfectly  happy.  If  the 
chicken  was  carried  to  the  hen,  it  immediately 
returned  to  the  cat.  The  chicken  was  by  some 
accident  killed,  and  the  cat  would  not  eat  for  several 
days  afterwards,  being  inconsolable  for  its  loss. 

A  similar  attachment  is  mentioned  as  having  taken 
place  at  a  farm  near  Leipsic :  A  cat  was  observed 
to  have  a  particular  regard  for  a  chicken.  She 
almost  constantly  attended,  and  protected  it  from 
every  danger.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
this  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the  cat,  continued 
after  the  chicken  grew  up.  When  the  poultry  were 
called  to  receive  their  food,  grimalkin  was  sure 
to  make  her  appearance,  if  she  was  not  on  the  spot 
at  the  time,  and  would  not  allow  any  of  the  other 
hens  to  take  a  pickle,  till  her  favourite  had  first  eaten 
her  fill ;  after  which  she  let  them  satisfy  themselves. 

Cat  and  Squirrels. 

Two  lads  in  the  north  of  England,  being  out  a 
isquirrel  hunting,  found  a  nest,  in  which  were  two 
young  ones.  Though  they  were  quite  helpless,  and 
there  was  little  hope  of  their  surviving  their  dam, 
yet  they  took  the  poor  little  animals  home.  One  of 
these,  which  was  yet  blind,  was  an  object  of  great 
solicitude  to  its  youthful  possessor,  from  its  helpless 
state,  and  his  want  of  knowledge  how  to  rear  it 
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Howeter,  he  wtm  at  length  released  from  his  care 
by  the  extraordinary  attachment  o£  the  family  cat  to 
the  young  squirrel,  which  she  carried  in  her  mouth, 
(according  to  custom,)  placed  it  near  a  kitten  which 
she  then  had,  and  cherished  it  as  her  own.  In  a  few 
days,  its  eyelids  opened,  and  it  throve  well  for  the 
space  of  eight  months.  It  became  remarkably 
sportive,  performing  many  curious  tricks.  This'pet, 
however,  died,  to  the  unspeakable  chagrin  of  its 
foster-mother,  puss,  who  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  treating  it  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and 
to  the  no  small  grief  of  its  doting  possessor. 

Unfeigned  Sorrow* 

M.  Zimmerman,  a  schoolmaster  at  Thorn,  had  a 
cat,  which  had  been  the  constant  companion  of  one 
of  his  sons  from  infancy,  and  they  were  mutually 
attached.  The  child  became  sick,  when  the  cat 
kept  close  to  his  bed,  day  and  night.  He  died,  and 
the  affectionate  cat  would  not  quit  his  remains  till 
they  were  interred.  She  then  crept  into  a  retired 
corner  of  die  house,  and,  refusing  sustenance,  pined 
herself  to  death. 

Instinctive  Geographer, 

Many  years  ago,  a  cat,  which  was  brought  up  at 
Bowfield  in  Renfrewshire,  was  sent,  with  its  kitten, 
in  a  bag  to  Clippings,  in  the  same  county,  a  distance 
of  five  miles.  The  animal,  seeming  not  to  like  its 
new  quarters,  made  its  escape,  and  arrived  safely  at 
its  old  residence,  with  its  kitten  in  its  mouth. 

Within  these  few  years,  a  family  removed  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgl)^  bringing  with  them  a  favourite 
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cat  in  a  bag,  which  seemed  dissatisfied  with  its  new 
place  of  abode.  One  evening,  it  left  the  house,  and 
arrived  at  Glasgow  next  morning. 

Deaf  Cats. 

A  curious  fact  respecting  cats  has  lately  been 
discovered,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History.''^  A  correspondent  briefly 
states, — "  White  cats  with  blue  eyes  are  always 
deaf.*'  Another  contributor  to  the  same  work  says, 
that,  in  confirmation  of  what  is  above  stated,  he 
forwards  the  following  extraordinary  fact,  which 
came  within  his  own  observation : 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  white  cat,  of  the  Persian 
kind,  (probably  not  a  thorough  bred  one,)  procured 
from  Lord  Dudley's  at  Hindly,  was  kept  in  my 
family  as  a  favourite.  The  animal  was  a  female, 
quite  white,  and  perfectly  deaf.  She  produced,  at 
various  times,  many  litters  of  kittens,  of  which, 
generally,  some  were  quite  white,  others  more  or 
less  mottled,  tabby,  &c.  But  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  of  the  offspring  produced  at  one 
and  the  same  birth,  such  as  were,  like  the  mother, 
entirely  white,  were,  like  her,  invariably  deaf,  while 
those  that  had  the  least  speck  of  colour  on  their  fur, 
as  invariably  possessed  the  usual  faculty  of  hear- 
ing."+ 

Cat  and  Lark. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  young  girl,  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Anderson,  farmer  at  Collin,  on  the  road  to 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  66.  Signed  E.  W.  S.  Chelsea,  March  20, 
1828. 

t  W.  F.  Bree,  Allesbury  Rectory,  near  Coventry,  23d 
May,  1828. 
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Annan,  brought  home  early  one  morning  two  fine 
larks,  which  she  had  taken  from  the  nest  in  a  neigh- 
bouring field.  Soon  after,  the  girl  discovered,  that 
one  of  the  birds  had  been  taken  out  of  the  cage, 


^1  j.^tunifi  uo-uuicr* 


A  cat,  belonging  to  Mr  Michel,  dentist,  of  York 
Street,  having  kittened  at  the  same  time  that  his 
bitch  had  whelped,  absolutely .  forsook  her  own 
offspring,  and  suckled  and  reared  one  of  the  pups. 

Curious  Discovert/. 

In  June,  1822,  as  the  house  of  Mr  Budd,  of 
Shepton  Mallet,  was  undergoing  repair,  between  the 
ceiling  and  roof,  which  is  thatched,  and  which  had 
not  been  opened  or  repaired  for  forty  years,  the 
workmen  found  the  skeleton  of  a  rat,  and  about  five 
inches  behind  it  the  skeleton  of  a  cat,  and  behind 
2c 
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that  the  skeleton  of  a  second  cat.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  cats  followed  the  rat  till  thej  could  get 
no  farther,  nor  return. 

Curious  Kittens. 

In  November,  1822,  a  cat,  the  property  of  Mr 
Dewsbury,  tanner,  of  Bodnant,  brought  forth  three 
kittens,  which  vied  with  each  other  in  the  singularity 
of  their  appearance.  One  of  them  had  two  heads» 
and  apparently  three  eyes,  the  one  eye  in  the  centre 
being  common  to  both ;  the  second  kitten  had  six 
legs,  two  of  which  were  useless,  having  no  joints : 
it  was  also  furnished  with  a  double  spine,  which  gave 
the  back  a  very  broad  ^pearance;  the  third  was 
formed  like  cats  in  general,  but  was  of  a  deep  liver 
colour,  a  thing  never  before  remembered.  A  great 
many  respectable  people  paid  their  respects  to  the 
"  lady  in  the  straw." 

The  Sparroto  protected. 

M.  Hecart,  of  Valenciennes,  procured  the  kitten 
of  a  wild  cat,  which  he  so  effectually  tamed,  that 
she  became  the  friend  and  protector  of  a  domesticated 
sparrow.  M.  Hecart  always  allowed  the  sparrow  to 
fly  about  at  perfect  liberty. 

One  day,  a  cat,  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
had  seized  upon  this  sparrow,  and  was  making  off 
with  it;  but,  this  wild  cat,  observing  her  at  the 
very  moment,  flew  at  puss,  and  made  her  quit  the 
bird,  which  she  brought  bleeding,  and  half  dead,  to 
her  master.  She  seemed,  from  her  manner,  really 
to  sympathize  very  sincerely  with  the  situation  of 
the  poor  sparrow,  and  rejoiced  when  it  recovered 
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from  the  injury,  and  was  again  able  to  amuse  itself 
with  this  wild  grimalkin. 

Has  a  Cat  Nine  Lives  ? 

A  cat,  belonging  to  Mr  Oram,  of  the  New  George 
Inn,  Tunbridge,  was  amissing  on  one  occasion,  and, 
after  a  lapse  of  nine  days,  it  was  discovered  in  an 
unoccupied  room,  hanging  by  the  neck  from  a 
hole  in  the  ceiling,  through  which  it  had  pushed  its 
head,  probably  in  pursuit  of  prey.  The  creature 
was  carefully  extricated  from  its  perilous  situation 
idive  ;  and,  although  the  neck  was  much  lacerated, 
and  the  head  much  swollen,  with  great  care  and 
attention,  it  recovered  its  wonted  strength. 

Vhusual  Constancy. 

In  a  village  of  Stirlingshire,  a  poor  man,  whose 
domestic  habits  were  very  retired,  grew  weary  of 
life,  and  stole  from  the  world  by  that  forbidden  step 
to  which  too  many,  becoming  the  dupes  of  their  own 
Unfounded  worldly  fears,  and  foolish  notions,  drive 
themselves.  The  only  other  inmate  of  his  cabin 
was  a  favourite  cat,  who,  during  the  time  that  the 
corpse  lay  in  the  house,  evinced  the  strongest  desire 
to  lie  close  by  it;  but  this  was  not  permitted  by 
the  attendants,  partly  from  superstitious  feelings, 
and  also  from  distrusting  the  cat's  real  motives. 
On  the  morning  after  the  funeral,  a  number  of 
schoolboys  visited  the  grave,  which,  on  account  of 
the  recent  singular  circumstances  connected  with  its 
silent  tenant,  and  from  the  novelty  of  its  being  placed 
•on  the  outer  boundary  of  the  churchyard,  claimed 
thek*  peculiar  regard*     Their  curiosity,  however. 
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was  much  more  excited  at  a  >very  unlooked  for 
occurrence,  in  finding  a  deep  hole  made  into  the  side 
of  the  grave.  The  story  took  wing,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  soon  astir.  The  disturbed  turf 
was  again  restored  to  its  place,  and  the  good  folks 
of  the  village  congratulated  themselves  on  the  narrow 
escape  it  had  made  from  the  ravages  of  the  churchr 
yard  marauders.  Another  morning  followed,  and 
more  than  ordinary  interest  seemed  to  be  excited,  as 
numbers  made  an  early  visit  to  the  grave.  Again 
the  turf  was  found  displaced  by  some  unknown 
sacrilegious  hand,  and  a  hole,  darker  and  deeper 
dug  than  ever,  yawned  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
tomb.  What  was  to  be  done?  While  the  whole 
assemblage  looked  aghast,  and  communicated  with 
each  other  only  in  broken  ejaculations  and  expres- 
sions of  surprise,  their  fears  were  suddenly  dissipated, 
by  the  "  midnight  resurrectionist"  starting  from  the 
dreary  hole,  in  the  shape  of  a  poor  frightened  cat, 
whose  affection  for  her  master  had  literally  followed 
him  to  the  grave.  Her  efforts  to  share  his  tenement 
of  clay  ended  not  here ;  for  several  mornings,  fresh 
proofs  were  found  of  her  unceasing  perseverance : 
and  these  were  only  put  a  stop  to  by  her  death, 
which,  after  many  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  was  at 
length  effected  by  a  gunshot. 

Singular  Occurrence, 

A  cat,  belonging  to  Mr  Large,  of  Fairnlaw  House, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  brought  forth  five  kittens,  four 
of  which  were  doomed  to  destruction,  by  drowning 
in  a  pail  of  water.  After  being  immersed  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  a  hole  of  considerable  depth 
was  dug  in  a  dung  heap,  into  which  they  were 
thrown,  the  hole  filled  up,  and  they  were  no  more 
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thought  of.  A  considerable  time  afler,  Mr  Large, 
getting  into  a  hay  lofl,  was  struck  with  astonishment 
at  seeing  the  cat  with  her  five  kittens,  all  alive  and 
well.  Two  extraordinary  circumstances  were  con- 
nected with  the  event, — the  reanimation  of  the 
animals  afler  being  under  water  so  long,  and  their 
being  extricated  from  their  sepulchre.  The  first  was 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  dung, 
and  the  second  from  the  instinctive  sagacity,  and 
persevering  industry  of  the  affectionate  parent. 

Indicators  of  Earthquakes. 

The  following  extraordinary  anecdote  of  the 
sensibility  of  cats  to  approaching  danger  from  earth- 
quakes, is  well  authenticated : — In  the  year  1783, 
two  cats,  belonging  to  a  merchant  of  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  announced  to  him.  the  approach  of  an  earth- 
quake. Before  the  first  shock  was  felt,  these  two 
animals  seemed  anxiously  to  work  their  way  through 
the  door  of  a  room  in  which  they  were.  Their 
master,  observing  their  fruitless  efforts,  opened  the 
door  for  them.  At  a  second  and  third  door,  which 
they  likewise  found  shut,  they  repeated  their  efforts, 
and,  on  being  set  completely  at  liberty,  they  ran 
4Straight  through  the  street,  and  out  of  the  gate  of 
the  town.  The  merchant,  whose  curiosity  was 
excited  by  this  strange  conduct  of  the  cats,  followed 
lliera  into  the  fields,  where  he  again  saw  them 
scratching  and  burrowing  in  the  earth.  Soon  afler, 
there  was  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  city  fell  down,  of  which 
number  the  merchant's  was  one;  so  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  life  to  the  singular  foresight  of  his 
cats. 

2c2 
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Singular  Generosity. 

"  A  country  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,"  says 
the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant^ 
"  who  is  neither  a  friend  to  thieves  nor  poachers, 
has  at  this  moment  in  his  household,  a  favourite  cat, 
whose  honesty,  he  is  sorry  to  say,  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  to  call  in  question.  The  animal, 
however,  is  far  from  being  selfish  in  her  principles  ; 
for  her  acceptable  gleanings  she  regularly  shares 
among  the  children  of  the  family  in  which  her  lot  is 
cast.  It  is  the  habit  of  this  grimalkin  to  leave  the 
kitchen  or  parlour,  as  often  as  hunger  and  an  oppor- 
tunity may  occur,  and  wend  her  way  to  a  certain 
pastrycook's  shop,  where,  the  better  to  conceal  her 
purpose,  she  endeavours  slyly  to  ^'ingratiate  herself 
into  favour  with  the  mistress  of  the  house.  As  soon 
as  the  shopkeeper's  attention  becomes  engrossed  in 
business,  or  otherwise,  puss  contrives  to  pilfer  a  small 
pie  or  tart  from  the  shelves  on  which  they  are  placed, 
speedily  afterwards  making  the  best  of  her  way  home 
with  her  booty.  She  then  carefully  delivers  her  prize 
to  some  of  the  little  ones  in  the  nursery.  A  division 
of  the  stolen  property  quickly  takes  place ;  and  here 
it  is  singularly  amusing  to  observe  the  sleekit  animal, 
not  the  least  conspicuous  among  the  numerous  group, 
thankfully  mumping  her  share  of  the  illegal  traffic. 
We  may  add,  that  the  pastrycook  is  by  no  means 
disposed  to  institute  a  legal  process  against  poor 
Mrs  Gib,  as  the  children  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  allude  are  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  their 
fourfooted  playmate's  failings  to  papa,  who  willingly 
compensates  any  damage  the  shopkeeper  may  sustain 
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from  the  petty  depredations  of  the  would-be  philan- 
thropic cat" 

Pride  and  Cruelty, 

The  following  instance  of  what  may  be  termed 
pride  or  conceit  in  a  cat,  came  under  the  observation 
of  a  gentleman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield, 
in  July,  1827 : 

"  This  fair  grimalkin  carried  her  notions  of  beauty 
so  far,  and  her  admiration  of  her  own  person  was  so 
great,  that  she  would  not  condescend  to  nourish  and 
protect  her  own  offspring,  if  they  happened  to  be 
tinted  with  colours  different  from  what  adorned  her 
own  figure,  which  was  what  is  usually  denominated 
tortoise-shell.  She  happened,  on  one  occasion  only, 
to  produce  one  kitten,  of  a  jet  black.  The  cruel 
mother  drew  the  unfortunate  little  creature  out  of 
the  bed  in  which  it  lay,  and  refusing  to  give  it 
suck,  it  perished  on  the  cold  ground.  Some  time 
afler,  she  gave  birth  to  three  more,  one  of  which  had 
the  misfortune  not  to  be  clad  in  the  same  colours  as 
the  mother.  It  was  therefore  ousted  by  the  unna- 
tural parent ;  and,  although  again  and  again  replaced 
in  its  bed,  it  was  as  frequently  turned  out  again. 
The  owner  of  the  cat,  finding  it  useless  to  persist  in 
what  puss  determined  should  not  be,  in  humanity 
consigned  the  kitten  to  a  watery  grave, — the  victim 
of  a  parent's  pride  and  cruelty." 

Filial  Anxiety. 

A  cat  belonging  to  Mr  Stevens,  of  the  Red  Lion 
Hotel  in  Truro,  during  the  period  of  her  gestation, 
was  conveyed  to  a  barn,  near  the  turnpike  gate,  on 
the  Mitchell  road.    She  produced  four  kittens.    Not 
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wishing  the  stock  increased,  Mr  Stevens  desired 
three  of  them  to  be  drowned,  next  morning,  before 
opening  their  eyes  in  this  sorrowful  world.  Puss 
was  deeply  affected  by  this  bereavement,  and  re- 
solved on  removing  her  remaining  offspring  to  a  place 
of  security.  When  the  person  appointed  to  feed 
grimalkin,  went  thither  next  day,  no  traces  of  her 
or  her  kitten  were  to  be  found.  He  called ;  but  all 
was  silent  as  the  tomb  :  every  corner  was  searched 
in  vain,  for  no  cat  was  to  be  found.  Here  the 
matter  rested  for  several  days,  when,  at  length, 
early  one  morning,  puss  made  her  appearance  in  the 
court  of  her  master's  house,  a  melancholy  picture  of 
starvation.  Having  satisfied  her  hunger,  and  loitered 
about  the  house  during  the  day,  late  in  the  evening 
she  took  her  departure,  carrying  away  some  meat* 
For  several  days  she  continued  her  visits  in  the  same 
manner,  taking  care  never  to  leave  home  empty- 
mouthed  at  night.  Her  proceedings  having  excited 
attention,  she  was  followed  by  two  men,  in  one  of 
her  nocturnal  retreats,  and  traced  to  the  top  of  a 
wheat  stack,  at  some  distance.  On  obtaining  a 
ladder,  her  surviving  kitten  was  found,  in  a  curiously 
constructed  hole,  sleek  and  plump,  but  as  wild  as  a 
young  tiger,  and  would  allow  no  one  to  touch  it. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  mother  finding,  per- 
haps, that  her  own  daily  journeys  were  rather 
fatiguing,  or  thinking  it  was  time  that  the  object  of 
her  solicitude  should  be  introduced  to  the  world,  or, 
probably,  that  the  kitten  had  attained  an  age  when  it 
could  protect  itself,  she  took  advantage  of  a  dark  and 
silent  night,  when  cat-worrying  dogs  and  boys  were 
reposing,  to  convey  it  safely  to  Truro,  where,  we 
need  not  say,  tabby  and  her  kitten  found  a  welcome 
reception. 
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A  Bell  Ringer, 


A  family  were  accustomed  to  feed  their  cat  in  the 
dining-room  every  day,  while  they  were  at  dinner. 
Puss  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  which  announced  that  the  meal  was  on  the 
table,  that  she  never  failed  to  repair  thither  regularly 
with  the  family.  By  accident,  one  day,  she  was 
shut  up  in  a  room  by  herself,  where  she  remained 
undiscovered  till  dinner  was  over.  Some  hours 
afterwards,  however,  she  was  emancipated  from  her 
confinement,  when  she  hastened  to  the  room,  but 
found  nothing  reserved  for  her.  Hungry  and  dis- 
appointed, she  ran  to  the  bell,  and  began  tumbling 
it  about,  with  the  intention  of  rmging  it ;  but  it 
proved  too  unwieldly  for  her. 

Calling  Assistance. 

A  cat  belonging  to  a  person  named  Stankley,  who 
lives  adjoining  the  Dun  Cow  Inn,  near  Denistan,  is 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  with  the  children.  In 
August,  1828,  puss  entered  the  house  without  any 
of  its  usual  company,  rubbed  and  mewed  about 
Stankley's  wife,  went  out  and  returned,  and  repeated 
these  motions  so  long,  that  she  at  length  suspected 
the  animal  had  something  in  view,  followed  it  out, 
and,  to  her  astonishment,  it  preceded  her,  seemingly 
delighted  that  it  had  gained  its  object,  to  some 
little  distance,  where  her  youngest  child  stuck  fast 
ih  the  mud  of  a  ditch,  incapable  of  moving. 
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Philosophic  Cat 

A  young  cat,  which  sometimes  liad  the  indulgence 
of  taking  her  place  in  the  domestic  circle,  upon  the 
rug  before  the  fire  in  the  parlour,  one  day  came  in 
when  one  of  the  party  was  spinning  upon  a  line 
wheel.  Having  never  seen  such  a  thing  before,  she 
became  extremely  alarmed  by  its  appearance  and 
motion.  She  couched  down,  in  an  attitude  of  fear 
and  of  investigation,  and  yet  at  such  a  distance  as 
would  admit  of  a  speedy  retreat  if  it  should  prove  ta. 
be  alive,  and  an  enemy.  She  crept  slowly  all  along 
the  wheel,  with  her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  it,  and 
with  a  very  singular  expression  of  countenance^ 
till,  at  length,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  herself,  she 
retreated  towards  the  door,  impatiently  waiting  to 
make  her  escape,  which  she  did,  the  moment  it  was 
in  her  power,  with  great  precipitation. 

The  next  morning,  when  she  came  into  the  room, 
the  wheel  then  standing  still,  she  advanced  coura- 
geously towards  it,  and,  after  an  apparently  careful 
examination,  walking  all  round,  ventured  upon  the 
farther  experiment  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  with 
her  paw  whether  there  was  really  any  thing  to  be 
apprehended  from  it.  Still,  not  finding  any  motion, 
our  philosopher  of  the  Newtonian  school,  satisfied 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear,  seated  herself  quietly 
by  the  fire ;  and  the  next  time  she  saw  it  in  motion, 
she  sprang  gaily  forward,  and  enjoyed  her  triumpli, 
by  playing  with  the  object  of  her  former  terror. 

The  Bachelor  and  his  Cats. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ulverston  there  resides  an 
elderly  and  eccentric  bachelor,  who  keeps  no  fewer 
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^baH  seventy  cats,  which  he  feeds  and  attends  with 
great  regularity.  In  this  harmonious  society,  instead 
-of  a  wife  and  children,  his  happiness  seems  to  con- 
sist: and  their  delightful  caterwauling,  which,  by 
others,  would  be  deemed  rather  mimusical,  is,  by 
him,  esteemed  as  a  '^  concord  of  sweet  sounds." 

Indelible  Sorrow, 

A  beautiful  cat  was  brought  up  in  a  family,  and 
became  extremely  attached  to  the  eldest  child,  a 
little  boy,  who  was  very  fond  of  playing  with  her. 
She  bore,  with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  any 
maltreatment  which  she  received  from  him — and 
which  even  good  natured  children  seldom  fail,  occa- 
sionally, to  give  to  animals,  in  their  sports  with  them 
•—without  ever  making  any  attempt  at  resistance. 

As  the  cat  grew  up,  however,  she  daily  quitted 
her  playfellow  for  a  time,  from  whom  she  had  formerly 
been  inseparable,  in  order  to  follow  her  natural 
propensity  to  catch  mice ;  but,  even  when  engaged 
in  this  employment,  she  did  not  forget  her  friend ; 
for,  as  soon  as  she  had  caught  a  mouse,  she  brought 
it  alive  to  him.  If  he  shewed  an  inclination  to  take 
her  prey  from  her,  she  anticipated  him,  by  letting 
it  run,  and  waited  to  see  whether  he  was  able  to 
catch  it.  If  he  did  not,  the  cat  darted  at  it,  seized 
it,  and  laid  it  again  before  him  ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  sport  continued  as  long  as  the  child  shewed  any 
inclination  for  the  amusement. 
,  At  length  the  boy  was  attacked  with  the  small- 
pox, and,  during  the  first  days  of  his  disorder,  the 
cat  never  quitted  his  bedside ;  but,  as  his  danger 
increased,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  cat, 
and  lock  it  up.     The  child  died.     On  the  following 
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day,  the  cat,  having,  probably  by  accident,  been 
liberated  from  her  confinement,  immediately  ran  to 
the  apartment  where  she  hoped  to  find  her  play- 
mate. Disappointed  in  her  expectation,  she  ran, 
with  symptoms  of  great  uneasiness  and  loud  lamenta- 
tion, about  the  house,  till  she  came  to  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  the  corpse  lay.  Here  she  lay 
down,  in  silent  melancholy,  till  she  was  again  locked 
up. 

As  soon  as  the  child  was  interred,  and  the  cat 
«et  at  liberty,  she  disappeared ;  and  it  was  not  till 
a  fortnight  after  that  event,  that  she  returned  to  the 
well  known  apartment,  quite  emaciated.  She  would 
not,  however,  take  any  nourishment,  but  ran  away, 
with  dismal  cries.  At  length,  compelled  by  hunger, 
she  made  her  appearance  every  day  at  dinner  time, 
but  always  left  the  house  again,  as  soon  as  she 
had  eaten  the  food  that  was  given  her.  No  one 
knew  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  time,  till  she 
was  found  one  day  under  the  wall  of  the  burying- 
ground,  close  to  the  grave  of  her  favourite :  and  so 
indelible  was  the  attachment  of  the  cat  to  her 
deceased  friend,  that  till  the  parents  removed  to 
another  place,  five  years  afterwards,  she  never, 
except  in  the  greatest  severity  of  winter,  passed  the 
night  any  where  else  than  at  the  above  mentioned 
spot,  close  to  the  grave. 

The  cat  was,  ever  afterwards,  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness  by  every  person  in  the  family.  She 
suffered  herself  to  be  played  with  by  the  younger 
children,  although  without  exhibiting  a  particular 
partiality  for  any  of  them.  At  the  time  this  story 
was  related,  by  the  parents  of  the  child,  the  cat 
had  attained  her  thirteenth  year. 
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Grimalkin  disturbed. 


A  lady  at  Potsdam  having,  when  a  child  of  six 
years  of  age,  got  a  splinter  of  wood  into  her  foot,  sat 
down  on  the  floor,  and  cried  most  vehemently.  Her 
elder  sister,  asleep  in  the  same  apartment,  was  roused 
by  her  cries,  and  was  in  the  act  of  getting  up  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  her  sister's  crying,  when  she 
observed  the  cat,  who  was  a  favourite  playmate  of 
the  children,  and  of  a  gentle  and  peaceable  dispo- 
sition, leave  her  seat  under  the  stove,  go  up  to  the 
crying  girl,  and,  with  one  of  her  paws,  give  so  smart 
a  blow  upon  the  cheek,  as  to  draw  blood ;  and  then, 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  resume  her  seat  under 
the  stove,  and  relapse  into  slumber.  As  she  was 
otherwise  so  harmless,  the  conclusion  was,  that  she 
intended  this  as  a  chastisement  for  being  disturbed, 
in  hopes  that  she  might  enjoy  her  morning's  nap 
without  farther  interruption. 

77ie  Philosopher  nonplussed. 

De  la  Croix  relates  the  following  almost  incredible 
instance  of  sagacity  in  a  cat,  who  even,  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  discovered  the  means  of 
escaping  a  death,  which  appeared,  to  all  present, 
inevitable : 

"  I  once  saw,"  says  he,  "  a  lecturer  upon  experi- 
mental philosophy  place  a  cat  under  the  glass  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  very  certain  fact,  that  life  cannot  be  supported 
without  air  and  respiration.  The  lecturer  had  already 
made  several  strokes  with  the  piston,  in  order  to 
exhaust  the  receiver  of  its  air,  when  the  animal, 
2d 
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who  began  to  feel  herself  very  uncomfortable  in  the 
rarified  atmosphere,  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
the  source  from  whence  her  uneasiness  proceeded. 
She  placed  her  paw  upon  the  hole  through  \yhich 
the  air  escaped,  and  thus  prevented  any  more  from 
passing  out  of  the  receiver.  All  the  exertions  of 
the  philosopher  were  now  unavailing;  in  vain  he 
drew  the  piston ;  the  cat's  paw  effectually  prevented 
its  operation.  Hoping  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  let 
air  again  into  the  receiver,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cat 
perceived,  she  withdrew  her  paw  from  the  aperture ; 
but  whenever  he  attempted  to  exhaust  the  receiver, 
she  applied  her  paw  as  before.  All  the  spectators 
clapped  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the  wonderful 
sagacity  of  the  animal,  and  the  lecturer  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  liberating  her,  and 
substituting  in  her  place  another,  that  possessed 
less  penetration,  and  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the  cruel 
experiment." 

Language  of  Brutes. 

"  I  had,"  says  M.  Weuzel,  the  author  of  Observa- 
tions on  the  Language  of  Brutes^  "  a  cat  and  dog, 
which  became  so  attached  to  each  other,  that  they 
would  never  willingly  be  asunder.  Whenever  the 
dog  got  any  choice  morsel  of  food,  he  was  sure  to 
divide  it  with  his  whiskered  friend.  They  always 
ate  sociably  out  of  one  plate,  slept  in  the  same  bed, 
and  daily  walked  out  together.  Wishing  to  put  this 
apparently  sincere  friendship  to  the  proof,  I,  one 
day,  took  the  cat  by  herself  into  my  room,  while  I 
had  the  dog  guarded  in  another  apartment.  I 
entertained  the  cat  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner, 
being  desirous  to  see  what  sort  of  meal  she  would 
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make  without  her  friend,  who  had  hitherto  been  her 
constant  table  companion.      The  cat  enjoyed  the 
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that  they  communicate  to  each  other  whatever  seems 
interesting  to  either." 

Murder  detected. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1801,  a  woman  was  murdered 
in  Paris.  A  magistrate,  accompanied  by  a  physician, 
went  to  the  place  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed,  to  examine  the  body.  It  was  lying  upon 
the  floor,  and  a  greyhound,  who  was  standing  by  the 
corpse,  licked  it  from  time  to  time,  and  howled 
mournfully.  When  the  gentlemen  entered  the  apart- 
ment, he  ran  to  them  without  barking,  and  then 
returned,  with  a  melancholy  mien,  to  the  body  of 
his  murdered  mistress.  Upon  a  chest  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  a  cat  sat  motionless,  with  eyes  expressive 
of  furious  indignation,  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  body. 
Many  persons  now  entered  the  apartment,  but  neither 
the  appearance  of  such  a  crowd  of  strangers,  nor  the 
confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  place,  could  make 
her  change  her  position. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  persons  were  apprehended 
on  suspicion  of  being  the  murderers,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  lead  them  into  the  apartment.  Before 
the  cat  got  sight  of  them,  when  she  only  heard  their 
footsteps  approaching,  her  eyes  flashed  with  increased 
fury,  her  hair  stood  erect,  and  so  soon  as  she  saw 
them  enter  the  apartment,  she  sprang  towards  them 
with  expressions  of  the  most  violent  rage,  but  did 
not  venture  to  attack  them,  being  probably  afraid  of 
the  numbers  that  followed.  Having  turned  several 
times  towards  them  with  a  peculiar  ferocity  of  aspect, 
she  crept  into  a  corner,  with  a  mien  indicative  of 
the  deepest  melancholy. 

This  behaviour  of  the  cat  astonished  every  one 
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present.  The  effect  which  it  produced  upon  the 
murderers  was  such,  as  almost  amounted  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  guilt  Nor  did  this  remain 
long  doubtful,  for  a  train  of  accessory  circumstances 
was  soon  discovered  which  proved  it  to  a  complete 
conviction. 

Concert  Miablant, 

An  ingenious  and  needy  fellow  took  great  pains 
to  train  a  number  of  cats  to  mew  upon  a  certain 
signal,  and  exhibited  them  at  Paris,  which  he 
announced  to  the  public  by  the  title  of  Concert 
Miablant,  These  animals  were  placed  in  rows,  and 
a  monkey  beat  time  to  them.  According  as  he 
marked  the  time,  the  cats  mewed,  when  the 
diversity  of  tones  which  they  emitted  produced  a 
very  ludicrous  effect,  and  afforded  a  great  audience 
much  amusement. 

Strong  Natural  Affection, 

In  June,  1825,  a  farmer,  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ross,  sent  a  load  of  grain  to  Gloucester,  a 
distance  of  about  sixteen  miles.  The  wagoners 
loaded  in  the  evening,  and  started  early  in  the 
morning.  On  its  being  unloaded  at  Gloucester,  a 
favourite  cat,  belonging  to  the  farmer,  was  found 
among  the  sacks,  with  two  kittens  of  very  recent 
birth.  The  wagoner  very  humanely  placed  puss 
and  her  young  in  a  hay-loft,  where  he  expected  they 
would  remain  in  safety,  until  he  should  be  ready  to 
depart  for  home.  On  his  return  to  the  loft  shortly 
afterwards,  neither  cat  nor  kittens  were  to  be  found, 
and  he  reluctantly  left  town  without  them.  Next 
morning  she  entered  the  kitchen  of  her  master's  house 
2  d2 
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with  one  kitten  in  her  mouth.  It  was  dead ;  but  she 
placed  it  before  the  fire^  and  without  seeking  food, 
or  indulging,  for  a  moment,  in  the  genial  warmth 
of  her  domestic  hearth,  she  disappeared.  In  about 
an  hour  she  returned  with  the  other  kitten,  laid  it 
down  by  the  hearth,  stretched  herself  beside  them, 
and  instantly  expired  I  The  poor  creature  could  have 
carried  but  one  at  a  time,  and,  consequently,  must 
have  travelled  three  times  over  the  whole  line  of  her 
journey,  and  performed  forty-eight  miles  in  less  than 
twelve  hours. 

CcU  and  Leveret 

Mr  White  mentions,  in  his  Natural  Hutory  of 
SeJbomey  that  he  had  a  friend  who  got  a  helpless 
leveret  brought  to  him,  which  the  servants  fed  with 
milk  in  a  spoon ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  his  cat 
kittened,  and  the  young  were  despatched  and  buried. 
The  hare  was  soon  lost,  and  supposed  to  be  gone  the 
way  of  most  foundlings,  to  be  killed  by  some  cat  or 
dog.  However,  in  about  a  fortnight,  as  the  master 
was  sitting  in  his  garden,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
he  observed  his  cat,  with  tail  erect,  trotting  towards 
him,  and  calling  with  little,  short,  inward  notes  of 
complacency,  such  as  they  use  towards  their  kittens, 
and  something  gamboling  after,  which  proved  to  b6 
the  leveret,  that  the  cat  had  supported  with  her 
milk,  and  continued  to  support  with  great  affection. 

Thus  was  a  granivorous  animal  nurtured  by  a  car- 
nivorous and  predaceous  one  I  This  strange  affection 
was,  probably,  occasioned  by  those  tender  maternal 
feelings  which  the  loss  of  her  kittens  had  awakened, 
and  by  the  complacency  and  ease  she  derived  fVom 
the  procuring  of  her  teats  to  be  drawn,  which  were 
too  much  distended  with  milk.     From  habit,   she 
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becatne  as  much  delighted  with  this  foundling,  as  if 
it  had  been  her  real  offspring. 

Preternatural  Affection. 

Some  time  ago  a  sympathy  of  this  nature  took 
place,  in  the  house  of  Mr  James  Greenfield,  of  Mary- 
land, betwixt  a  cat  and  a  young  rat.  Puss  had 
kittens,  to  which  she  frequently  carried  mice,  and 
other  small  animals,  for  food ;  and  amongst  them,  is 
supposed  to  have  carried  a  young  rat  alive.  The 
kittens,  probably,  not  being  hungry  at  the  time, 
played  with  it ;  and,  when  grimalkin  gave  suck  to 
the  kittens,  the  rat  also  participated.  This  having 
been  observed  by  the  servants  of  Mr  Greenfield,  he 
was  informed  of  the  strange  circumstance.  He  had 
the  kittens  and  rat  conveyed  down  stairs,  and  laid 
on  the  floor :  they  were  followed  by  the  cat,  who 
licked  them  all  over,  and  the  young  rat  also.  She 
was  allowed  to  carry  them  off  to  their  bed,  when  it 
was  remarked  that  she  mouthed  the  rat  with  as  much 
tenderness  as  her  own  offspring.  This  experiment 
was  as  oflen  repeated  as  he  had  company,  till  great 
numbers  had  become  eye-witnesses  to  this  preter- 
natural affection. 

Feline  Madness, 

Cats,  as  well  as  dogs,  are  liable  to  madness*  On 
Sunday,  the  16th  February,  1825,  just  before  church 
time,  as  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wilson  was  fresh 
marking  his  baskets  in  Covent  Garden  market, 
London,  he  saw  a  large  cat  rush  suddenly  by,  when 
the  animal  turned  short  round,  and  fastened  on  a 
man  named  Hutchen.    The  enraged  animal  fixed 
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Upon  the  man's  thigh,  biting  him  quite  through  the 
trousers,  whence  it  was  with  great  diflSculty  got 
off.  The  unfortunate  man  who  was  bit,  seized  the 
cat  with  both  his  hands,  while  the  bystanders,  with 
some  difficulty,  killed  it.  Mr  Cole,  a  surgeon  in 
Russel  Street,  was  applied  to  upon  the  occasion,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  have  the  bitten  part  cut  out. 
Nothing  of  madness  was  ever  before  perceived  in 
the  animal. 

In  May,  1830,  a  young  man,  of  Camberwell,  was 
brought  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  labouring 
in  the  last  stage  of  hydrophobia.  He  had  been 
bitten  in  the  hand  by  a  cat,  about  five  months  before 
that  time. 

Sympathy  demanded. 

"  A  favourite  cat,"  says  Dr  Good,  in  his  Book  of 
Nature,  "  that  was  accustomed  from  day  to  day  to 
take  her  station  quietly  at  my  elbow,  on  the  writing 
table,  sometimes  for  hour  after  hour,  whilst  I  was 
engaged  in  study,  became  at  length  less  constant  in 
her  attendance,  as  she  had  a  kitten  to  take  care  of. 
One  morning  she  placed  herself  in  the  same  spot, 
but  seemed  unquiet,  and,  instead  of  seating  herself 
as  usual,  continued  to  rub  her  furry  sides  against 
my  hand  and  pen,  as  though  resolved  to  draw  my 
attention,  and  make  me  leave  off.  As  soon  as  she 
had  accomplished  this  point,  she  leapt  down  on  the 
carpet,  and  made  towards  the  door,  with  a  look  of 
great  uneasiness.  I  opened  the  door  for  her,  as  she 
seemed  to  desire,  but,  instead  of  going  forward,  she 
turned  round,  and  looked  earnestly  at  me,  as  though 
she  wished  me  to  follow  her,  or  had  something  to 
communicate.  I  did  not  fully  understand  her  mean- 
ing, and,  being  much  engaged  at  the  same  time,  shut 
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the  door  upon  her,  that  she  might  go  where  she 
liked.    In  less  than  an   hour  afterwards,  she  had 


Exhibition  of  Cats, 

On  the  11th  April,  1831,  an  exhibition  of  cats  (six 
in  number)  was  opened  in  Edinburgh  by  a  company 
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of  Italians.  These  animals  gave  astonishing  proofs 
of  their  intelligence.  They  were  kept  in  a  large 
sparred  box,  and  individually  came  forth,  at  the 
command  of  the  exhibitor,  and  seemed  perfectly  to 
understand  their  duty.  These  well  tutored  creatures 
beat  a  drum,  turned  a  spit,  struck  upon  an  anvil, 
turned  a  coffee  roaster,  and  rang  bells.  Two  of 
them,  who  seemed  to  be  more  sagacious  than  the 
rest,  drew  a  bucket,  suspended,  by  a  pully,  in  the 
manner  water  is  raised  from  a  draw  well.  The 
length  of  the  rope  was  about  six  feet;  and  they 
perfectly  understood  when  the  bucket  was  high 
enough,  when  they  stopt  pulling.  In  the  greater 
part  of  their  performances,  they  stood  on  their  hind 
legs.  We  remarked  an  instance  of  great  cunning  in 
one  of  the  animals,  which  was  not  at  the  time 
employed,  but  was  in  its  box,  and  seemed  to  know, 
that  its  companion,  who  was  employed  in  drawing  the 
water,  would  be  rewarded  the  second  time  with  a 
small  bit  of  meat,  which  was  put  into  the  bucket. 
It  came  slyly  out,  and,  when  the  bucket  was  on  a 
level  with  the  place  where  it  was  sitting,  caught 
hold  of  it  with  its  claws,  and  purloined  the  beef. 
There  was  also  in  the  exhibition,  a  tame  white  rat, 
which  the  exhibitor  brought  out  of  a  box,  and  desired 
one  of  the  cats  to  kiss  it,  when  it  immediately  licked 
the  cat  all  over.  He  afterwards  put  it  on  the  cat's 
head,  and  it  walked  over  her  body,  without  seeming 
to  give  her  any  unpleasant  sensation.  One  of  the 
cats  would  turn  a  wheel,  only  when  a  piece  of  meat, 
stuck  on  a  spit,  was  put  before  it ;  but  the  instant 
it  was  removed,  she  stopt,  and  however  loudly  the 
exhibitor  called  to  it,  and  even  threatened  to  whip 
it,  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  orders,  till  the 
meat  was  replaced. 
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Nice  Discrimination. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  of  Mr  Thomas  Clouston, 
Netherbigging,  Stennes,  Orkney,  a  wild  duck  hatched 
for  two  successive  seasons,  and  became  so  tame,  that 
a  person  might  with  caution  approach  her,  while 
sitting  in  her  nest.  The  second  winter  she  remained 
about  the  banks  of  the  loch  of  Stennes,  with  the 
brood.  One  of  her  young  got  in  company  with  some 
tame  ducks,  belonging  to  Mr  Clouston,  and  accom* 
panied  them  to  the  house,  where  it  no  sooner  made 
its  appearance,  than  the  cat  sprung  upon  it,  and 
carried  it  off. 


Genus  PHOCA. — Linnjeus. 

Generic  character.  The  teeth  of  this  genus  vary 
much  in  the  different  species.  The  incisors  §,  or  |, 
or  I ;  also  differing  in  form ;  canine  teeth  ^,  strong, 
conical,  and  slightly  curved;  the  grinders  are  |^, 
or  |6^  or  ff ;  total  30,  34,  36,  or  38.  The  grinders 
are  all  cutting  or  conical.  The  head  is  round,  and 
the  snout  elongated,  with  strong  mustachios ;  the 
nostrils  capable  of  being  completely  closed;  the 
eyes  large;  and  without  any  external  ears;  the 
feet  have  five  toes  each ;  the  anterior  extremities 
having  a  fin-like  hand,  and  the  posterior,  feet  only ; 
the  phalanxes  of  both  enveloped  in  the  skin  ;  the  tail 
short  and  thick;  they  have  four  abdominal  teats. 

The  form  of  the  animals  constituting  this  genus 
seems  to  have  been  a  secondary  consideration  with 
Cuvier,  who  has  constructed  his  genus  from  the 
dentition  aloDe. 
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THE  COMMON  SEAL. 

Phoca  Vitulina. — Linnaeus. 
Plate  VI.    Fig.  3. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  seal  is  from  five  to  six 
feet;  the  head  is  large  and  round,  and  the  neck 
short  and  thick;  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  are 
several  long  and  stiflF  whiskers,  each  hair  being 
marked,  throughout  its  whole  length,  by  numerous 
alternate  dilations  and  contractions ;  there  are  also 
a  few  stiff  hairs  over  each  eye  ;  the  tongue  is  cleft 
at  the  tip ;  the  legs  are  so  short,  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible;  the  hinder  ones  are  so  placed,  as  to 
be  of  use  to  the  animal  in  swimming,  but  of  very 
little  service  when  walking,  being  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body,  and  close  to  each  other. 
All  the  feet  are  strongly  webbed,  but  the  hind 
ones  much  more  widely  and  conspicuously  than  the 
fore,  having  considerably  the  appearance  of  fins; 
each  foot  is  furnished  with  strong  and  sharp  claws ; 
the  tail  is  very  short.  The  hair  of  the  seal  is  short 
and  very  thick  set,  varying,  in  colour,  from  brown, 
blackish  brown,  gray,  and  sometimes  pied,  with 
fawn  colour  and  white. 

The  seal  has  a  very  offensive  fishy  smell;  and 
when  collected  in  numbers  on  the  shore,  their  odour 
can  be  felt  at  a  considerable  distance. 

This  animal  spends  a  great  part  of  its  time  in  the 
water,  although  it  can  live  perfectly  well  on  land* 
In  summer,  they  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  on  some 
sand  bank,  which  has  been  left  dry  by  the  reflux  of 
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the  tide ;  or  on  some  shelving  rocks,  basking  in  the 
sunbeams.  It  is  in  these  situations  that  the  seal  is 
killed  by  their  hunters  in  this  country.     They  never 


the  creatures,  being  thus  surprised,  endeavour  to 
retreat  in  all  directions,  which  the  hunters  prevent, 
by  knocking  them  on  the  head  with  bludgeons. 
Hunting  the  seal  forms  an  important  occupation 
2  £ 
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of  the  natire  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders.  They 
feed  upon  its  flesh,  make  oil  of  its  fat,  and  clothing 
of  its  skin ;  and  even  barter  the  latter  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  with  vessels  which  annually  go  to 
those  places  for  the  purpose. 

In  Finland  this  is  also  a  favourite  and  profitable 
occupation.  When  the  ice  begins  to  break  up,  a  few 
men  go  to  sea  in  a  small  boat,  and,  in  their  hazardous 
pursuit,  brave  all  the  horrors  of  the  northern  seas; 
floating  amid  broken  fields  of  ice,  which  every  instant 
threaten  the  annihilation  of  their  slender  barL  The 
seals  in  these  situations  are  frequently  reposing  on 
shoals  of  ice,  on  which  some  of  the  party  land,  and, 
creeping  on  their  hands  and  feet,  cautiously  steal 
upon  them,  and  kill  the  animals  while  they  sleep. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  party  of  Finlanders,  in 
pursuit  of  seals,  having  discovered  some  on  a  floating 
field  of  ice,  they  fastened  their  boat  to  a  point  of  this 
little  island,  and  having  all  left  it,  they  crept  towards 
the  seals.  While  they  were  busy  in  their  work  of 
destruction,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  separated  the 
boat  from  the  place  where  it  was  attached.  They 
saw  it  drift  amid  the  numerous  shoals,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  it  was  squeezed  to  pieces,  and  dis- 
appeared. In  this  deplorable  situation  every  ray  of 
hope  vanished ;  and  they  remained,  floating  to  and 
fh),  on  this  little  island,  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements, 
the  sheet  of  ice  every  hour  diminishing,  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Fourteen  days  did  they  sufier 
all  the  miseries  of  famine  and  despair,  when  they 
determined  on  ending  their  unhappy  fate,  by  drown- 
ing. With  this  intention,  they  embraced  each  other 
for  the  last  time,  and  were  summoning  up  their 
resolution  of  changing  from  time  to  eternity,  when 
they  haply  discovered  a  sail ;  on  which  one  of  them 
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took  off  his  shirty  and  holding  it  on  the  point  of  his 
gun,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  some  one  on  board 
the  whale  ship,  when  a  boat  was  immediately  manned^ 
ahd  sent  to  dieir  relief. 

A  Domesticated  Seal. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  seal  was  60  com- 
pletely domesticated,  that  a  gentleman  kept  it  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  sea.  This  animal  seemed  to 
know  all  the  inmates  of  his  family ;  it  was  frequently 
allowed  to  immerse  itself  in  a  barrel  of  sea  water, 
which  it  would  do  several  times  during  the  day. 
It  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  name,  and 
would  come  to  its  master  when  he  called  on  it.  It 
was  usually  kept  in  a  stable,  but  was  sometimes 
permitted  to  enter  the  kitchen,  where  it  seemed  to 
take  great  delight  in  reposing  before  the  fire.  It 
was  taken  to  the  sea  almost  every  day,  and  allowed 
to  fish  for  itself,  in  which  it  was  very  dexterous ; 
but  when  unsuccessful,  fish  was  bought  for  it.  When 
tired  swimming,  it  came  to  the  boat,  holding  up  its 
head  to  be  taken  in. 

A  Tame  Seal. 

In  January,  1819,  a  gentleman,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burntisland,  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland, 
completely  succeeded  in  taming  a  seal.  Its  singula- 
rities attracted  the  curiosity  of  strangers  daily.  It 
appeared  to  possess  all  the  sagacity  of  a  dog,  lived  in 
its  master's  house,  and  ate  from  his  hand.  In  his 
fishing  excursions,  this  gentleman  generally  took  it 
with  him,  when  it  afforded  no  small  entertainment. 
If  thrown  into  the  water,  it  would  follow  for  miles  the 
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track  of  the  boat ;  and  although  thrust  back  by  the 
oars,  it  never  relinquished  its  purpose.  Indeed,  it 
struggled  so  hard  to  regain  its  seat,  that  one  would 
imagine  its  fondness  for  its  master  had  entirely 
overcome  the  natural  predilection  for  its  native 
element. 

Attachment  to  Music. 

Seals  have  a  very  delicate  sense  of  hearing,  and 
are  said  to  be  much  delighted  with  music.  The  fact 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  poets,  and  is  thus 
alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

Rude  Heiskar's  seals,  through  surges  dark. 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark. 

Mr  John  Laing,  in  his  account  of  a  voyage  to 
Spitzbergen,  mentions  that  the  son  of  the  master  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  who  was  fond  of 
playing  on  the  violin,  never  failed  to  have  a  numerous 
auditory,  when  in  the  seas  frequented  by  seals :  and 
Mr  Laing  has  seen  them  follow  the  ship  for  miles 
when  any  person  was  playing  on  deck. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  Cornwall,  when  persons 
are  in  pursuit  of  seals,  as  soon  as  the  animal  has 
elevated  its  head  above  water,  to  holla  to  it,  till 
they  can  approach  within  gunshot,  as  they  will 
listen  to  the  sound  for  several  minutes.  I  have  seen 
this  method  pursued  by  the  fishermen  at  Newhaven. 

Quick  Domestication* 

A  farmer  at  Aberdour,  Fifeshire,  in  looking  for 
crabs  and  lobsters  among  the  rocks,  caught  a  young 
seal,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  carried  it 
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home.  He  gave  it  some  pottage  and  milk,  which  it 
took  with  avidity.  He  kept  it  for  three  days,  always 
feeding  it  on  this  meal,  when,  his  wife  tiring  of  it, 
he  took  it  away,  to  restore  it  to  its  native  element. 
He  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  neighbours. 
On  reaching  the  shore,  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea, 
but,  in  place  of  making  its  escape,  as  one  would  have 
expected,  it  returned  to  the  men.  The  tallest  of 
them  waded  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea, 
and  after  throwing  it  as  far  from  him  as  he  was  able, 
speedily  got  behind  a  rock,  and  concealed  himself; 
but  the  affectionate  animal  soon  discovered  his  hiding- 
place,  and  crept  close  up  to  his  feet.  The  farmer, 
moved  by  its  attachment,  took  it  home  again.  He 
kept  it  for  some  time,  when,  growing  tired  of  it,  he 
had  it  killed,  for  the  sake  of  its  skin. 


THE  SEA  BEAR. 

Phoca  Ursina. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  VI.     Fig.  4. 

This  animal  is  of  great  size,  the  male  measuring 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  the  female  generally 
about  six  feet  Their  bodies  are  thick,  somewhat 
conical,  or  tapering  towards  the  tail ;  their  greatest 
circumference  is  about  the  shoulders ;  the  weight  of 
a  male  is  about  eight  hundred  pounds.  The  head  is 
round,  and  the  neck  very  thick;  the  muzzle  pro- 
jecting considerably,  and  the  forehead  rising  abruptly 
over  the  eyes;  the  lips  are  thick,  and  serrated  in 
the  inside ;  the  whiskers  are  long,  and  white ;  the 
eyes  are  furnished  with  a  fleshy  membrane,  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  an  eyelid,  with  which  they  are 
2e2 
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frequently  covered;  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent ; 
the  iris  black,  and  the  pupil  emerald  green ;  the  ears 
are  small  and  sharp  pointed ;  the  length  of  the  fore 
leg,  which  is  not  so  much  concealed  below  the  skin 
as  in  the  other  seals,  is  about  two  feet ;  the  feet  are 
like  the  fins  of  turtles,  formed  with  toes,  which  are 
covered  with  a  naked  skin ;  and  they  have  no  nails ; 
the  hind  legs  are  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and 
fixed  to  the  body  behind ;  but  they  have  the  power 
of  bringing  them  forward ;  so  that,  by  bending  their 
neck,  they  are  enabled  to  scratch  their  head  with 
them ;  they  have  five  toes,  separated  by  a  web ; 
a  foot  broad  at  their  anterior  extremities ;  the  tail 
is  only  two  inches  long,  being  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  size  of  this  large  animal.  The  general 
colour  of  the  sea  bear  is  black,  the  hairs  of  the  old 
ones  being  tipped  with  gray ;  the  hair  is  long  and 
rough,  and,  beneath,  it  is  of  a  soft  downy  texture, 
of  a  bay  colour ;  the  hair  on  the  neck  of  the  male  is 
erect,  somewhat  resembhng  a  mane;  the  females 
are  generally  ash  coloured ;  the  flesh  of  the  female 
sea  bear  is  said  to  be  rather  palatable,  approaching 
the  taste  of  lamb,  and  that  of  the  young  hke  the 
flesh  of  a  sucking  pig. 

These  huge  animals  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kamtschatka,  and  also  New 
Zealand,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  lying  in  thousands 
along  the  shore,  in  distinct  families,  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  females,  each  attended  by  a  male,  who  guards 
his  flock  with  the  assiduity  and  jealousy  of  an  eastern 
monarch  ;  and  when  intruded  on  by  another  male,  a 
dreadful  conflict  ensues,  which  generally  sets  the 
whole  colony  in  a  state  of  tumult.  The  wounds  they 
give  each  other  are  very  deep,  and  resemble  the  cut 
of  a  sabre. 
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The  sea  bears  grow  very  fat,  and  are  then  exceed- 
ingly indolent,  sometimes  even  scarcely  moving  from 
the  same  spot  for  two  or  three  months.  This  is 
from  June  to  September,  during  which  time  they 
breed,  the  female  bringing  forth  one  at  a  birth, 
and  rarely  two.  She  is  extremely  attached  to  her 
young,  and  defends  it  with  great  obstinacy.  Professor 
Steller  says,  that  the  cubs^  when  little  more  than  a 
day  old,  become  playful,  and  exercise  themselves 
in  wrestling  with  each  other.  The  sea  bear  is  an 
obstinate  animal,  and  does  not  fly  at  the  approach 
of  man ;  on  the  contrary,  they  go  and  meet  him, 
forming  themselves  into  a  body,  and  resist  any 
attempt  on  his  part  to  proceed.  When  a  company  of 
travellers  meet  these  animals  on  the  shore,  they  are 
forced  to  fight  their  way  through  them  ;  and  if  the 
bears  are  pelted  with  stones,  they  gnaw  them  with 
their  teeth,  but  afterwards  attack  the  men  with 
redoubled  fury,  rending  the  air  with  the  most  tremen- 
dous growling.  These  animals  seem  to  be  well  aware 
of  the  effect  of  united  resistance  and  attack,  and  also 
of  the  utility  of  keeping  in  masses  and  ranks ;  for 
should  any  one  of  them  attempt  to  retreat,  those  in 
his  rear  fall  upon  and  compel  him  to  keep  in  the 
ranks,  or  kill  him.  Sometimes  it  happens,  that  when 
one  bear  attempts  to  stop  another,  who  is  retreating, 
they  all  begin  to  suspect  each  other  of  being  inclined 
to  fly,  and,  in  that  case,  the  contest  often  becomes 
universal.  When  two  are  fighting  with  one,  the 
rest  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  weaker  side. 
Whilst  they  are  thus  fighting  upon  the  land,  others 
that  are  in  the  water  raise  their  heads,  and  look  on 
for  a  while,  till  they  also  become  enraged,  swim  to 
shore,  and  join  in  the  combat. 

When  two  have  fought  together  for  some  time, 
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and  get  out  of  breath/  they  lay  themselves  down, 
side  by  side,  lick  each  other,  and  rest  themselves, 
after  which  they  rise  again  to  continue  the  contest 
As  long  as  they  are  nearly  a  match  for  each  other 
in  strength,  they  strike  only  with  their  fore  feet; 
but,  as  soon  as  one  of  them  gains  the  superiority,  he 
seizes  the  other  with  his  teeth,  and  throws  him  on 
the  ground.  When  others,  who  have  been  spectators 
of  the  fight,  see  this,  they  come  up  and  assist  the 
vanquished  combatant. 

In  the  month  of  September  these  animals  quit 
their  breeding  stations,  and  return  to  the  Asiatic 
and  American  shores ;  but  are  never  to  be  found, 
except  between  the  latitudes  60®  and  56°.  They 
swim  with  great  swiftness,  frequently  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour. 


THE  BOTTLE-NOSED  SEAL. 
Phoca  Ansonii. — Desmarest. 

The  male  of  the  bottle-nosed  seal  measures  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  female  by  a  projecting  snout,  which  hangs 
several  inches  over  the  under  jaw :  the  upper  part 
consists  of  a  loose  wrinkled  skin,  which  the  animal 
can  inflate  when  angry.  The  feet  are  short,  and  the 
hind  ones  webbed,  somewhat  like  fins.  The  whiskers 
are  long  and  thick.  The  general  colour  is  of  a  rusty 
brown.  The  female  never  exceeds  eighteen  feet  in 
length ;  her  nose  is  blunt  and  tuberous  at  the  top ; 
the  nostrils  are  wide ;  the  mouth  small. 

The  bottle-nosed  seal  inhabits  the  seas  about  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.     They  are  to  be 
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met  with  in  immense  bodies  at  Juan  Fernandez, 
during  the  breeding  season,  which  is  in  June  and 
July.  The  females  usually  produce  two  at  a  birth, 
which  is  rare  with  animals  of  so  large  a  size  :  they 
are  very  fierce  while  suckling  their  cubs. 

It  is  easy  to  kill  these  animals,  for  they  are  of 
a  very  lethargic  nature,  owing  to  their  excessive 
fatness.  The  blubber  contained  between  the  skin 
and  the  flesh  of  a  full  grown  seal,  is,  at  least,  a  foot 
in  thickness ;  and  when  the  animal  is  in  motion,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  large  skin  filled  with  oil,  the 
tremulous  motion  beneath  the  surface  being  quite 
perceptible.  A  single  animal  has  been  known  to 
yield  a  butt  of  oil. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  said  to  be  very  good, 
and  was  eaten  by  Lord  Anson's  sailors,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  beef,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the 
common  seal.  When  on  shore,  the  bottle-nosed  seal 
feeds  on  grass,  and  reposes  in  the  most  elevated  place 
it  can  find.  They  fight  with  astonishing  obstinacy, 
and  more  especially  for  the  females ;  and,  like  the 
sea  bears,  the  herds  are  usually  headed  by  a  single 
male.  The  noise  of  this  creature  is  a  kind  of  loud 
grunting,  which  they  never  fail  to  exert  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance. 

Dreadful  Conflict, 

On  the  21st  June,  1818,  no  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred and  six  seals,  commonly  called  the  bottle-nosed 
seal,  came  into  Stornoway  harbour,  when  a  desperate 
battle  ensued  between  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  taking  advantage  of  the  conflict,  attacked 
them  with  axes,  swords,  and  knives,  so  that  few  of 
these  extraordinary  combatants  escaped.      Some  of 
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them  measured  above  tn^enty  feet  in  length,  by 
^teen  in  circumference. 


Fatal  Effects  of  Carelessness. 

The  bottle-nosed  seal  is,  in  general,  very  inactive  ; 
but,  when  irritated,  is  exceedingly  revengeful.  A 
sailor,  who  had  killed  a  young  one,  was  in  the  act  of 
skinning  it,  when  its  mother  approached  him  unper* 
ceived,  and,  seizing  him  in  her  mouth,  bit  him  so 
dreadfully,  that  he  died  of  the  wound  a  few  days 
afterwards* 


Genus  TRICHECUS Linn^us. 

Generic  ckaraeter.  The  incisory  teeth  § ;  canine 
teeth  ^ ;  grinders  ff ;  total  24 ;  the  incisory  teeth 
are  small  and  deciduous;  the  superior  canines,  or 
tusks,  very  large,  somewhat  longer  than  the  head, 
compressed  and  laterally  arched ;  the  grinders  are 
of  a  cylindrical  shape,  with  their  upper  surface 
obliquely  truncated ;  the  body  is  long  and  conical ; 
the  head  is  round ;  the  muzzle  large,  without  any 
external  ears ;  the  tail  is  short ;  the  fore  feet  paddle 
shaped,  armed  with  five  short  claws ;  the  hind  feet 
are  horizontal,  with  five  toes,  enveloped  in  the  skin. 
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THE  WALRUS. 

Trichecus  Rosmarus. — Gmelin. 
Plate  VI.    Fig.  5. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  clumsy  animals  in  nature, 
with  a  head  uncommonly  small  for  the  size  of  the 
body;  the  neck  is  short;  the  lips  are  very  thick, — 
the  upper  one  cleft,  studded  with  strong  semitrants- 
parent  bristles,  as  thick  as  a  crow  quill,  about  diree 
inches  long,  and  slightly  pointed  at  the  extremities. 
The  body  is  thick,  and  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  tail.  The  skin  of  the  whole  animal  is  thick,  and 
somewhat  wrinkled  on  various  parts  of  the  body, 
covered  with  short  brownish  hair.  This  enormous 
animal  sometimes  measures  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  in  circumference,  over  the 
chest. 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  discovered,  that  the  hind 
foot  of  the  walrus  has  an  apparatus  like  that  of  the 
foot  of  a  fly,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  carry  on 
progression  against  gravity.  In  its  operations,  it 
resembles  that  of  a  cupping-glass.  In  its  bony 
structure,  it  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  human 
hand. 

The  walrus  is  a  harmless  creature,  and  inliabits 
the  seas  about  North  America,  Davi&'s  Straits, 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  Greenland,  and  also  in  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence.  It  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  is 
often  met  with  in  immense  numbers.  They  will 
never  make  an  attack ;  but  when  roused,  are  very 
fierce  and  vindictive.     The  females  generally  repose 
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on  the  ice  with  their  young ;  and,  if  attacked,  they 
convey  the  cubs  to  the  water,  and  then  return 
to  avenge  any  injury  they  have  sustained;  when 
wounded,  they  have  been  known  to  dive  to  the 
bottom,  and  bring  up  a  host  of  others  to  join  them 
in  an  attack,  when  their  roaring  is  fearfully  wild, 
and  all  the  time  they  gnash  their  teeth  violently. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  walruses,  from  almost  every 
quarter,  congregate  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
spreading  themselves  over  the  group  called  the 
Magdalene  Islands,  which  seem  highly  calculated  to 
supply  their  wants,  as  they  abound  in  a  great  variety 
of  large  shell-fish ;  and  from  the  shores  being  of  a 
gentle  slope,  with  few  precipitous  rocks,  they  are 
enabled  easily  to  scramble  on  shore,  where  they 
remain  occasionally  for  many  days  without  food, 
when  the  weather  •  is  fine ;  but  on  the  slightest 
appearance  of  rain,  they  precipitate  themselves  into 
the  sea.  In  former  times,  before  the  Americans 
made  a  traffic  of  the  oil  of  the  walrus,  they  have 
been  known  to  assemble  in  these  islands,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  or  ten  thousand ;  but  their  numbers 
are  now  much  decreased  in  that  quarter.  The 
natives  of  these  islands  do  not  attack  the  walruses 
on  their  first  arrival,  but  allow  them  to  repose  quietly 
for  some  time,  and  frequently  shew  themselves,  to 
accustom  them  not  to  be  afraid  of  men. 

At  a  fixed  time,  the  people  assemble  in  boats,  and 
land  in  the  dark,  near  the  place  where  many  of  these 
animals  are  reposing,  and  separate  those  that  are 
farthest  inland  from  those  that  are  next  the  water. 
This  is  termed  making  a  cut  by  these  fishermen; 
and  a  dangerous  enterprize  it  is;  for  many  fall 
victims  to  their  combined  fury.  They  kill  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  next  the  water^  and  then  attack 
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the  others.  The  creatures  get  bewildered,  from  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  efiect  of  torch  light ; 
and,  straying  farther  from  the  water,  become  an 
easy  prey.  Sometimes,  in  a  single  attack  o£  this 
kind,  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  have  fallen 
victims  in  one  night. 

The  first  operation  is  to  skin  the  animal,  and  cut  it 
into  slices,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  breadth.  These 
are  imported  to  America  for  carriage  traces;  and 
the  short  pieces  are  sent  to  England,  for  making 
into  glue.  They  then  remove  the  coat  of  fat  which 
lies  under  the  hide,  melt  it  into  oil,  of  which  each 
walrus  produces  nearly  two  barrels.  The  tusks> 
which  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  each,  are 
then  sawn  off,  and  sell  at  pretty  high  prices,  as  they 
are  ivory  of  a  very  hard  texture,  and  much  used  by 
dentists,  in  making  artificial  teeth.  The  weight  of  a 
walrus  isfromfifleen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds. 

In  early  times  this  animal,  was  called  a  horse- 
whale,  and  seems  to  have  been  known  in  England 
so  early  as  the  year  890,  during  the  reign  of  King 
Alfred ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Hakluy  t,  during  that 
year,  a  voyage  was  made  beyond  the  North  Cape,  by 
Octher,  the  Norwegian,  "  for  the  mere  commoditie 
of  fishing  of  horse-whales,  which  have  in  their  teeth 
bones  of  great  price  and  excellence;  whereof  he 
brought  some  on  his  returne  unto  that  king."  The 
same  author  says^  that  the  skins  of  horse-whales  and 
seals  were  converted  into  cables  of  sixty  ells  in 
length,  by  the  natives  of  northern  Europe. 

In  the  memorable  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  he 
describes  having  met  with  a  herd  of  walruses  off  the 
north  coast  of  America.  "  They  lie  in  herds  of 
many  hundreds,"  says  he,  "  upon  the  ice,  huddling 
over  one  another,  like  swine  ;  and  roar  or  bray  so  very 
2f 
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loud,  that  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  they 
gave  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice,  before  we 
could  see  it.  We  never  found  the  whole  herd  asleep, 
some  being  always  upon  the  watch.  These,  on  the 
approach  of  the  boat,  would  awake  those  next  to 
them ;  and  the  alarm  being  thus  gradually  commu- 
nicated, the  whole  herd  would  be  awake  presently. 
But  they  were  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  get  away,  till 
after  they  had  been  once  fired  at.  They  then 
would  tumble  over  one  another  into  the  sea,  in  the 
utmost  confusion ;  and,  if  we  did  not,  at  the  first 
discharge,  kill  those  we  fired  at,  we  generally  lost 
them,  though  mortally  wounded.  They  did  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  that  dangerous  animal  which 
some  authors  have  described,  not  even  when  attacked. 
They  are  more  so  in  appearance  than  reality.  Vast 
numbers  of  them  would  follow,  and  come  close  up  to 
the  boats ;  but  the  flash  of  the  musket  in  the  pan,  or 
even  the  bare  pointing  of  one  at  them,  would  send 
them  down  in  an  instant.  The  female  will  defend 
lier  young  to  the  very  last,  and  at  the  expense  of 
her  own  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  upon  the  ice. 
Nor  will  the  young  one  quit  the  dam,  though  she  be 
dead ;  «o  that,  if  one  is  killed,  the  other  is  certain 
prey.  The  dam,  when  in  the  water,  holds  the  young 
one  between  her  fore  arms." 

Unwelcome  Guests. 

In  the  year  1766,  a  vessel,  which  had  gone  to  the 
North  Seas,  to  trade  with  the  Esquimaux,  had  a  boat 
out  with  a  party  of  the  crew.  A  number  of  walruses 
attacked  them ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to 
keep  them  at  bay,  a  small  one  contrived  to  get  over 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  looked  at  the  men  for  some 
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time,  and  then  plunged  into  the  water,  to  rejoin  his 
companions.  Immediately  after,  another  one,  of 
enormous  bulk,  made  the  same  attempt  to  get  over 
the  bow,  which,  had  he  succeeded,  would  have 
upset  the  boat ;  but,  after  trying  every  method  in 
vain,  to  keep  him  off,  the  boatswain  lodged  the 
contents  of  a  gun,  loaded  with  goose  shot,  into  the 
animaFs  mouth,  which  killed  him;  and  he  imme- 
diately disappeared,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole 
of  the  herd.  Seeing  what  had  happened  to  their 
companion,  the  enraged  animals  soon  followed  the 
boat ;  but  it  luckily  reached  the  ship,  and  all  hands 
had  got  on  board,  before  they  came  up ;  otherwise, 
some  serious  mischief  would  have  befallen  the  boat's 
crew. 


Genus  KANGURUS.— Geoffroy. 

Generic  character,  Incisory  teeth  f ;  no  canine 
teeth ;  the  grinders  are  ^j^ ;  the  head  is  elongated ; 
the  ears  are  large  and  pointed  ;  the  eyes  large ;  the 
fore  legs  are  very  short,  with  five  toes,  which  have 
strong  claws.  The  hind  legs  are  very  strong,  and 
long,  having  four  toes  only ;  the  two  inner  are  small^ 
united ;  the  central  one  very  large,  and  strongly 
clawed  ;  the  outer  toe,  moderate ;  the  metatarsus  is 
very  long  and  thin ;  the  soIib  of  the  foot  is  applied 
its  whole  length  to  the  earth.  The  tail  is  long,  very 
strong,  and  not  prehensile,  but  is  made  use  of  to 
assist  it  in  leaping.  The  female  is  furnished  with 
an  abdominal  pouch,  in  which  are  situated  the  teats. 
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THE  GREAT  KANGUROO. 
Kangurus  Habiotus. — Geoffroy. 

The  great  kanguroo  has  been  known  to  measure 
nine  feet  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  and  to  weigh  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  light  in  comparison  with 
the  lower.  The  head  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
deer,  with  a  mild  expression ;  the  ears  are  moderately 
large,  slightly  sharpened  at  their  tips  ;  the  eyes  are 
large  and  brilliant,  and  the  mouth  rather  small ;  the 
neck  is  thin  and  finely  proportioned ;  the  fore  legs 
are  about  nineteen  inches  in  length,  and  the  hinder 
ones  three  feet  and  a  half;  the  latter  are  bare, 
and  callous,  granulated  beneath,  and  very  strong; 
and,  when  sitting  erect,  the  animals  rest  on  the 
whole  of  their  length  ;  the  lower  point  of  the  rear 
being  elevated  several  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
hind  feet  are  not  unlike  those  of  birds.  From  the 
breast  downwards,  the  body  gradually  enlarges,  till 
it  reaches  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  where  it 
is  thickest,  and  again  decreases  towards  the  tail.  This 
member  is  very  strong,  and  is  used  by  the  animal  in 
assisting  it  to  bound,  and  as  a  weapon  of  defence, — 
the  animal  sometimes  striking  a  man's  leg  with  such 
force,  as  to  break  it.  ^This  species  is  of  a  mouse 
colour,  inclining  to  white  on  the  abdomen. 

Although  the  general  position  of  the  kanguroo, 
when  at  rest,  is  a  sitting  posture,  supported  on  the 
hind  legs,  which  lie  flat  on  the  ground  from  the  hock 
joint,  yet  it  frequently  places  its  fore  feet  on  the 
ground  also,  and  thus  feeds  in  the  manner  of  other 
quadrupeds.     It  drinks  by  lapping. 
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The  kanguroo  is  naturally  a  timid  animal^  and 
flies  at  the  approach  of  man.  In  New  Holland  this 
creature  is  hunted  with  greyhounds,  and  affords  an 
agreeable  pastime  to  the  settlers.  It  does  not  run 
like  other  quadrupeds,  but  progresses  by  quicl^ 
repeated  bounds,  of  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  no 
obstacle  of  nine  or  ten  feet  can  obstruct  its  flight, 
for  it  will  leap  over  any  object  of  that  height  with 
the  greatest  ease.  It  is  hunted  silently,  for  it  has 
surprising  quickness  of  hearing.  When  a  dog  finds 
his  game,  the  chase  begins,  the  kanguroo  hopping, 
and  the  dog  running  at  his  full  speed ;  so  that  in  a 
thickly  wooded  country  like  New  Holland  they  are 
quickly  out  of  view. 

The  following  account  of  kanguroo  hunting  is  taken 
from  Dawson's  Present  State  of  Australia :  — 

"  The  country  on  our  right  consisted  of  high  and 
poor  stony  hills,  thickly  timbered ;  that  on  the  lefl, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  a  rich  and 
thinly  timbered  country.  A  low  and  fertile  flat 
meadow  there  skirted  the  river,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  flat  the  hills  gradually  arose  with  a  gentle 
slope,  covered  with  verdure,  upon  which  an  immense 
herd  of  kanguroos  was  feeding.  I  crossed  over  with 
Maty  Bill  and  a  brace  of  dogs,  leaving  the  party  to 
proceed  on  their  route.  The  moment  we  had  crossed, 
the  kanguroos  moved  ofi*.  It  is  extremely  curious 
to  see  the  manner  in  which  a  large  herd  of  these 
animals  jump  before  you.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
in  England  that  they  make  use  of  their  tails  to 
spring  from  you  when  they  are  pursued :  this  is  not 
correct.  Their  tails  never  touch  the  ground  when 
they  move,  except  when  they  are  on  their  feed,  or 
at  play :  and  the  faster  they  run  or  jump,  the  higher 
they  carry  them.  The  male  kanguroos  were  called, 
2f2  ..        , 
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by  the  natives,  old  men,  *  wool  man  ;*  and  the  females, 
young  ladies,  <  young  liddy/  The  males  are  not  so 
swift  as  the  females ;  and  the  natives,  in  wet  seasons, 
occasionally  run  the  former  down  when  very  large, 
their  weight  causing  them  to  sink  in  the  wet  ground, 
and  thus  to  become  tired.  They  frequently,  how- 
ever, make  up  for  this  disadvantage,  by  fierceness 
and  cunning,  when  attacked  either  by  men  or  dogs ; 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  brace  of  the  best 
dogs  to  kill  a  *  corbon  wool  man/  When  they  can, 
they  will  hug  a  dog  or  a  man  as  a  bear  would  do ; 
and  as  they  are  armed  with  long  sharp  claws,  they 
not  unfrequently  let  a  dog's  entrails  out,  or  otherwise 
lacerate  him  in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  sitting  all 
the  while  on  their  haunches,  hugging  and  scratching 
with  determined  fury.  Young  dogs,  that  are  |ierc'e 
and  of  good  bottom,  are  almost  sure  to  be  sacrificed, 
if  allowed  to  run  at  these  *  old  men,'  before  they 
have  acquired  some  experience  with  smaller  ones. 
After  having  been  once  or  twice  wounded,  they  get 
pretty  cunning;  and  very  few  dogs  will  attack  a 
*  wool  man,'  when  they  are  away  from  their  keepers : 
their  practice  is  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  by  running 
round,  and  barking  at  him,  till  some  person  come 
up,  when,  either  with  large  sticks  or  pistols,  and  the 
aid  of  the  dogs,  he  is  finally  despatched,  but  not 
without  some  difficulty  and  caution.  A  full-sized 
<  wool  man'  at  bay  always  sits  on  his  haunches,  and 
when  he  rises  to  move  forward,  he  stands  four,  or 
four  and  a  half  feet  high.  In  this  manner,  he  will, 
when  pressed,  meet  a  man,  and  hug  and  scratch 
him,  if  not  to  death,  in  such  a  way  as  he  does  not 
soon  forget  it.  When  hard  pressed,  and  near  to 
water,  the  kanguroo  always  takes  it ;  if  it  be  deep 
water,  and  the  dogs  follow  him,  one  or  the  other  is 
almost  sure  to  be  drowned.     If  a  single  dog,  the 
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kanguroo  is  nearly  certain  to  come  off  victorious, 
by  taking  his  assailant  in  his  fore  arms,  and  holding 
him  under  water  till  he  is  dead ;  but,  if  he  has  two 
dogs  opposed  to  him,  he  is  not  left  at  liberty  to  hold 
either  of  his  opponents  long  enough  under  water  to 
drown  him,  and  he  generally  himself  falls  a  sacrifice, 
after  a  long  and  hard  struggle.    Notwithstanding  the 
courage  and  ferocity  of  the  kanguroo,  when  pressed, 
he  is  otherwise  extremely  timid,  and  more  easily 
domesticated  than  any  wild  animal  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.     The  smaller  ones  are  frequently  quite 
as  swift  as  a  hare ;  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  them 
outstrip  the  fleetest  dogs.    The  kind  of  dog  used  for 
coursing  the  kanguroo  is  generally  a  cross  between 
the  greyhound  and  the  mastiff,  or  sheep-dog ;  but  in 
a  climate  like  New  South  Wales,  they  have,  to  use 
the  common  phrase,  too  much  lumber  about  them. 
The  true-bred  greyhound  is  the  most  useful  dog ;  he 
has  more  wind ;  he  ascends  the  hill  with  more  ease, 
and  will  run  double  the  number  of  courses  in  a  day. 
He  has  more  bottom  in  running,  and,  if  he  has  less 
ferocity  when  he  comes  up  with  an  <  old  man,'  so 
much  the  better,  as  he  exposes  himself  the  less,  and 
lives  to  afford  sport  another  day.     The  strongest  and 
most  courageous  dog  can  seldom  conquer  a  *  wool 
man'  alone,  and  not  one  in  fifty  will  face  him  fairly ; 
the  dog  who  has  the  temerity,  is  certain  to  be  dis- 
abled, if  not  killed. 

«  The  herd  of  kanguroos  we  had  thus  come  upon 
was  too  numerous  to  allow  of  the  dogs  being  let 
loose ;  but,  as  the  day's  walk  was  drawing  to  a  close,  I 
had  given  Maty  Bill  liberty  to  catch  another  kan- 
guroo, if  we  should  fall  in  with  a  single  one.  After 
moving  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  river,  my  sable  companion  eyed  a 
<  corbon  wool  man,'  as  he  called  it,  quietly  feeding 
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at  a  distance,  on  the  slope  of  the  hiU.  His  eyes 
sparkled ;  he  was  all  agitation :  and  he  called  out, 
*  Massa  I  massa  I  You  tee  I  you  tee  I  wool  man, 
wool  mam  I  corbon  wool  man  I '  and  off  he  ran  with 
his  dogs,  till  he  was  within  a  fair  distance,  when  he 
slipped  their  collars.  I  was  at  this  time  on  foot,  and 
the  whole  of  them,  therefore,  were  soon  out  of  my 
sight.  They  had  turned  round  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and,  as  I  was 
following  them  down,  I  heard  the  dogs  at  bay,  and 
the  shrill  call  of  *  coo-oo-oo,'  from  my  companion,  to 
direct  me  to  the  spot ;  and,  on  turning  the  corner 
of  the  hill,  I  met  him,  running,  and  calling  as  fast 
and  as  loud  as  he  could.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
he  stopped  and  called  out, — <  Massa  I  massa  I  make 
haste ;  dingo  (dogs)  have  got  him  in  ribber.  Many 
corbon  wool  man,  all  te  same  like  it  bullock.'  All 
this  was  said  in  a  breath ;  and  as  I  could  not  pretend 
to  run  with  him,  I  desired  him  to  go  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  help  the  dogs,  till  I  should  arrive.  Whea 
I  got  up  to  the  spot,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  with  about  two  feet  depth  of  water,  while  the 
kanguroo,  sitting  upright  on  its  haunches,  was  keeping 
both  him  and  the  dogs  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
had  laid  bare  the  windpipe  of  one  of  the  dogs.  Billy's 
Waddy  was  too  short  to  reach  him  without  coming 
to  dose  quarters,  and  he  knew  better  than  do  that ; 
at  length  he  got  behind  bim,  and,  with  a  blow  on  the 
head,  he  despatched  him.  No  huntsman  could  have 
shewn  more  ardour  in  pursuit,  or  more  pleasure  at 
the  death  of  a  fox,  than  did  poor  Maty  Bill  upon 
this  occasion.  The  kanguroo  was  so  heavy,  weighing 
about  a  hundred  and  fifly  pounds,  that  he  could  not 
lift  him  out  of  the  water,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  him  till  our  party  arrived  on  the  opposite  side. 
A  fresh  scene  of  pleasure  ensued  among  the  natives 
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when  they  became  acquainted  with  our  good  fortune. 
They  were  now  all  in  the  river,  from  whence  they 
drew  the  *  wool  man/  and  placed  him  on  the  back  of 
one  of  the  horses.  I  wished  to  have  left  him,  as  we 
had  already  enough ;  but,  as  they  were  eager  beyond 
every  thing  to  take  him,  I  indulged  them.  It  appears 
that  the  natives  have  a  great  partiality  for  the  flesh 
of  the  old  and  large  kanguroos,  just  as  we  have  for 
mutton  or  venison  of  a  proper  age.  I  never  could 
discover  any  difference  in  flavour ;  but,  if  they  can 
partake  of  a  '  wool  man,*  they  refuse  any  other ;  and, 
when  asked  the  reason,  they  replied  to  me,  *  Wool 
man  budgeree  (food)  fatter.  Black  fellow  like  him 
always  more  better.' " 

The  female  kanguroo  produces  but  one  at  a  birth, 
which  is  excessively  small.  The  young  one  remains 
in  the  abdominal  pouch  till  it  has  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable size.  It  frequently  leaves  this  comfortable 
retreat  for  exercise  or  amusement;  and,  after  the 
usual  time  of  abandoning  it  altogether,  on  being 
alarmed,  it  will  often  return  to  it  for  safety.  This 
species  burrows  in  the  ground,  in  a  hole  formed  by 
itself. 

Kanguroos  exist  entirely  on  vegetables, —  chiefly 
on  grass.  They  are  gregarious,  and  may  be  seen 
feeding  in  herds  of  from  thirty  to  fifty. 

This  extraordinary  species  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  naturalists  by  the  memorable  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  when  Cook  first  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  in  1770.  It  was  discovered 
by  some  of  his  people,  in  New  South  Wales, — a 
country  replete  with  new  and  highly  curious  objects 
of  natural  history ;  many  of  them  with  forms  entirely 
new,  and  characters  differing  from  every  other  part 
of  the  world.  Till  this  period,  these  wonderful  pro- 
ductions were  only  surveyed  by  the  eyes  of  savages. 
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Genus  CASTOR.— Linn^us. 

Generic  Character.  Incisory  teeth  | ;  canine  teeth 
^;  grinders  ||;  total  20.  The  incisory  teeth  are 
Tery  strong,  with  a  flat  anterior  surface^  and  the 
posterior  angular.  The  grinders  have  a  fold,  or 
ridge  of  enamel,  oti  the  internal  edge,  and  three 
similar  folds  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  teetfa^ 
which  are  inverted  in  the  lower  ones ;  the  eyes  are 
small ;  the  ears  are  short  and  round ;  each  of  the 
feet  has  five  toes,  the  anterior  short  and  close,  and 
the  posterior  longer  and  palmated.  The  tail  is 
large,  flat,  and  scaly.  There  is  a  pouch  filled  with 
an  unctuous  secretion,  near  the  root  of  the  tail  in 
the  male. 


THE  BEAVER. 

Castor  Fiber. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  VII.    Fig.  1. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  beaver  is  about  diree 
feet;  The  tail  is  different  from  that  of  every  other 
quadruped.  This  organ  is  about  half  the  length  of 
the  body,  compressed  horizontally,  broadly  dilated, 
oval,  flattened  both  above  and  below,  covered  at 
its  base  with  hair,  similar  to  that  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal,  but  all  the  other  parts  of  it 
invested  with  a  scaly  substance,  like  that  of  fishes. 
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The  feet  of  the  anterior  extremities,  small,  and 
shorter  than  those  of  the  posterior,  and  divided 
almost  to  the  base,  while  the  latter  are  united  to 
their  tips  \>y  a  strong  web,  which  permits  their 
reparation  to  a  considerable  extent,  forming  a  broad 
and  palmated  expansion,  similar  to  that  of  birds  which 
swim.  The  nails  are  thick  and  strong ;  and  that  of 
the  second  toe  of  the  hinder  foot  remarkable  for 
being  cleft.  The  fur  is  of  a  very  fine,  smooth,  glossy, 
chestnut  colour,  varying  sometimes  to  black,  and  in 
a  few  solitary  instances  to  white,  cream-coloured, 
and  rarely  pied.  The  eyes  of  the  beaver  are  placed 
xather  laterally,  and  very  small  in  size ;  the  ears  are 
short,  and  nearly  hid  in  the  fur ;  the  muzzle  is  deep, 
oblique,  and  obtuse ;  and  the  fissure  of  the  upper 
lip  vertical. 

The  beaver  is  an  animal  which  naturally  excites  in 
man  a  curiosity  to  know  its  history  and  habits,  from 
the  important  use  of  its  very  fine  and  valuable  fur. 
It  is  also  remarkable,  as  producing  a  secretion  which 
is  often  successfully  employed  in  medicine  ;  and,  per- 
iiaps,  not  less  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  instinct, 
in  building  a  habitation,  formed  with  architectural 
regularity.  Although  many  of  the  lower  animals 
possess  this  sort  of  intelligence,  certainly  there  i& 
none  so  curious  as  that  of  the  beaver ;  but  in  this 
^one  does  he  display  any  mark  of  sagacity. 

This  animal  spends  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the 
water,  for  which  his  peculiar  conformation  admirably 
adapts  him ;  and  he  swims  and  dives  with  astonishing 
dexterity.  He  always  selects  for  his  abode  the  side 
of  a  lake  or  river,  where  the  water  is  deep  under  the 
bank,  and  which  keeps  at  a  pretty  uniform  height. 
They  usually  choose  the  northern  side,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  exposure  to  the  sun ;  and  they  always 
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prefer  the  bank  of  an  island  to  any  other  situation, 
as  being  more  secure  from  the  attacks  of  enemies. 
In  this  respect,  however,  their  instinct  oflen  misleads 
them  ;  for  they  have  been  known  to  select  situations 
where  no  fish  were  to  be  found,  and,  consequently, 
have  been  obliged  to  change  their  residence,  or 
submit  to  famine. 

M.  de  Meyerinck  gives  an  interesting  account, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Natural  History 
Society  for  1829,  of  a  colony  of  beavers,  which  has 
been  settled  for  upwards  of  a  century,  in  a  desert 
and  sequestered  canton  of  the  district  of  Magdeburg, 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  called  the  Nuthe, 
about  half  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Elbe. 
M.  Meyerinck  says,  this  small  settlement  in  1822, 
only  consisted  of  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals ;  but, 
although  they  were  few  in  numbers,  yet  they  had 
executed  all  the  laborious  tasks  of  a  more  extensive 
society.  They  had  formed  burrows  of  thirty  or  forty 
paces  in  length,  on  the  level  with  the  stream,  with  a 
single  opening  below  the  water,  and  another  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  had  built  huts  of 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet.  These  were  laid  down  without  any 
particular  form  or  regularity,  and  covered  over  with 
soft  earth.  They  had  also  constructed  a  dam  of  the 
same  materials,  so  as  to  raise  the  water  more  than 
a  foot  above  its  natural  level. 

A  similar  colony  exists  at  this  time  in  Bohemia, 
on  the  river  Galdbach,  in  the  lordship  of  Weltingau, 
the  domain  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg.  The  industry 
of  these  yields  in  nothing  to  that  of  their  brethren 
which  inhabit  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  North 
America.  The  abundance  of  willows,  which  adorns 
the  banks  of  this  river,  furnishes  them  with  both 
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food  and  dwelling :  in  summer,  they  eat  the  leaves, 
and  in  winter,  the  branches. 

When  beavers  have  fixed  their  habitation  on  the 
banks  of  a  shallow  stream,  which  is  subject  to  fluc- 
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by  them  in  one  season.  When  a  tree  has  fallen, 
their  first  operation  is  to  remove  all  its  branches^ 
and  drag  them  to  the  stream,  throwing  them  into 
the  water  above  the  dam,  and  they  consequently 
float  down  to  it. 

The  houses  of  the  beavers  are  formed  exactly  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  dams.  If  the  bank  be 
abrupt,  they  are  built  immediately  under  it,  but  if 
flat,  at  some  little  distance,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  floor  being  so  high  above  the  level,  that  it 
cannot  be  flooded.  They  commence  their  operations 
by  hollowing  out  the  earth,  an^  forming  walls  with 
it,  mixed  with  small  sticks  and  stones.  When  they 
have  constructed  the  groundwork  and  walls,  they 
then  proceed  to  roof  it  in.  This  is  always  in  the 
shape  of  a  dome,  generally  elevated  from  four  to 
seven  feet  above  the  water.  There  is  a  projection 
formed,  which  slopes  for  several  feet  into  the  stream, 
with  a  regularly  inclined  plane,  so  deep  as  to  be 
beyond  the  depth  at  which  the  water  can  freeze. 
Each  dwelling  has  from  one  to  three  of  these,  which 
are  termed  angles  by  the  beaver  hunters.  When 
beavers  form  a  settlement,  they  begin  to  construct 
their  houses  in  summer ;  and  it  generally  costs  them 
a  whole  season  to  complete  their  buildings,  and  lay 
up  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  winter :  this  consists 
of  bark,  and  the  tender  branches  of  trees,  cut  into 
lengths,  and  stored  up  near  their  domicile  under  the 
water,  above  whose  surface  it  is  sometimes  raised. 
The  willow,  poplar,  and  birch  supply  their  favourite 
kind  of  bark ;  in  summer,  they  feed  also  on  the  water 
lily,  and  berries. 

The  inside  of  their  habitation  consists  generally  of 
various  apartments ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  each 
animal  of  the  community  has  his  distinct  place  of 
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repose,  their  beds  being  comfortably  lined  with  moss 
and  grass.  These  communities  usually  consist  of 
from  two  to  ten.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
various  families  of  beavers  congregate  near  the  same 
place,  but  they  keep  as  distinctly  apart  as  bees ;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  construction  of  very  large  dams 
becomes  necessary  for  their  mutual  benefit,  that  their 
united  labours  are  exerted.  The  beaver  only  breeds 
once  a-year,  producing  two,  three,  or  four  at  a  birth. 
The  young  continue  associated  with  their  parents 
for  three  years,  at  which  time  they  separate,  and 
commence  a  new  colony  of  their  own.  In  many 
cases,  however,  they  remain  with  the  old  ones,  and 
increase  their  dwellings,  and  thus  make  a  formidable 
association. 

Single  beavers  sometimes  break  off  their  intercourse 
with  the  community,  and  IJve  in  retirement,  in  holes 
dug  in  the  banks  of  rivers.  These  have  their  opening 
considerably  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
extend  to  a  considerable  height  above  its  highest 
level,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 
These  solitary  animals  are  called  by  the  hunters, 
hermits,  or  terriers. 

Captain  Cartwright  says,  that  the  flesh  of  the 
beaver  is  "  the  most  delicious  eating  in  the  world," 
except  when  they  feed  on  the  water  lily,  which, 
although  it  fattens  them  very  much,  yet  renders 
the  flavour  strong  and  disagreeable. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  a  pair  of  beavers,  which  were  sent  from 
Canada  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  Their  sight  was 
considerably  impaired  before  they  reached  this 
country ;  one  is  totally  blind,  and  the  other  has  but 
one  eye.  They  are  kept  in  an  enclosure  with  a  pond. 
The  blind  one,  in  particular,  is   most  persevering 
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in  diving  for  clay,  to  stop  up  any  crevice  in  its 
habitation.  They  seem  to  enjoy  perfect  happiness 
in  their  captive  state. 

The  beaver  inhabits  several  countries  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  is  extremely  numerous  in  North 
America,  from  which  country  it  forms  an  extensive 
article  of  commerce;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  demand  for  their  fur,  they  are  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  North  American  Indians.  Their  attention 
was  first  directed  to  this  trade  from  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  British  government,  so  early  as  the 
year  1638,  which  forbade  the  use  of  any  other  article 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  except  the  fur  of  beavers. 
Since  that  period,  immense  numbers  of  this  animal 
have  been  destroyed  yearly.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  quantities  which  have  been  killed,  from 
the  following  sales : — The  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
in  1743,  sold  twenty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  skins  ;  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  were  imported  into  Rochelle. 
In  the  year  1788,  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy^ 
thousand  were  exported  from  Canada;  and  there 
were  sent  to  England  from  Quebec  alone,  in  1808, 
the  large  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty  seven. 

The  average  value  of  a  beaver's  skin  is  eighteen 
shillings  and  ninepence  sterling.  The  skins  of  cubs 
a  year  old  are  the  most  valuable,  being  darker,  and 
more  glossy  than  those  of  adults ;  and  the  winter  coat 
is  always  preferable  to  the  summer  one.  Winter, 
therefore,  is  the  time  in  which  it  is  hunted  with  most 
ardour.  The  ordinary  method  is  to  place  a  net  at 
the  opening  of  their  domicile,  under  water,  and  then 
break  down  their  houses,  upon  which  they  naturally 
fly  to  the  river,  and  are  thus  captured.   Another  plan 
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is  resorted  to,  which  is  to  break  the  ice  into  several 
holes,  and  then  destroy  their  houses;  and  the 
animal,  aflter  remaining  as  long  under  water  as  he  is 
able,  is  obliged  to  come  to  these  apertures  to  breathe, 
and  is  then  easily  caught. 

Beaver  and  Kitten. 

Major  Roderfort,  of  New  York,  had  a  tame  beaver, 
which  he  kept  in  his  house  upwards  of  half  a 
year,  and  allowed  to  run  about  like  a  dog.  The  cat 
of  the  house  had  kittens,  and  she  took  possession  of 
the  beaver's  bed,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  prevent. 
When  the  cat  went  out,  the  beaver  would  take  one 
of  the  kittens  between  his  paws,  and  hold  it  close  to 
his  breast,  to  warm  it,  and  treated  it  with  much 
affection.  Whenever  the  cat  returned,  he  restored 
the  kitten. 

The  beaver  collected  all  the  rags,  and  soft  things 
he  could  lay  hold  of,  to  make  his  bed,  which  was 
generally  in  some  quiet  corner  of  the  house.  Some- 
times he  grumbled,  but  never  attempted  to  bite. 
This  animal  was  fed  on  bread,  and  sometimes  fish 
were  given  to  him,  which  he  ate  very  greedily. 

Domesticated  Beaver, 

The  following  very  interesting  account  of  a  tame 
beaver  is  taken  from  the  Gardens  and  Menageries 
of  the  Zoological  Society.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr 
Broderip. 

"  The  animal  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  winter 

of  1825,  very  young,  being  small  and  woolly,  and 

without  the  covering  of  long  hair,  which  marks  the 

adult  beaver.    It  was  the  sole  survivor  of  five  or  six 

2g2 
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which  were  shipped  at  the  same  time,  and  was  in  a 
very  pitiable  condition.  Good  treatment  soon  made 
it  familiar.  When  called  by  its  name,  *  Binny,'  it 
generally  answered  with  a  little  cry,  and  came  to  its 
owner.  The  hearth  rug  was  its  favourite  haunt,  and 
thereon  it  would  lie,  stretched  out,  sometimes  on 
its  back,  and  sometimes  flat  on  its  belly,  but  always 
near  its  master.  The  building  instinct  shewed  itself 
immediately  after  it  was  let  out  of  its  cage,  and 
materials  were  placed  in  its  way, — and  this  before 
it  had  been  a  week  in  its  new  quarters.  Its  strength, 
even  before  it  was  half  grown,  was  great.  It  would 
drag  along  a  large  sweeping  brush,  or  a  warming 
pan,  grasping  the  handle  with  its  teeth,  so  that  the 
load  came  over  its  shoulder,  and  advancing  in  an 
oblique  direction,  till  it  arrived  at  the  point  where  it 
wished  to  place  it.  The  long  and  large  materials 
were  always  taken  first,  and  two  of  the  longest  were 
generally  laid  crosswise,  'with  one  of  the  ends  of 
each  touching  the  wall^  and  the  other  ends  pro- 
jecting out  into  the  room.  The  area  formed  by  the 
crossed  brushes  and  the  wall  he  would  fill  up  with 
band  brushes,  rush  baskets,  books,  boots,  sticks, 
cloths,  dried  turf,  or  any  thing  portable.  As  the 
work  grew  high,  he  supported  himself  on  his  tail, 
which  propped  him  up  admirably;  and  he  would 
often,  after  laying  on  one  of  his  building  materials, 
sit  up  over  against  it,  apparently  to  consider  his 
work,  or,  as  the  country  people  say,  *  judge  it.* 
This  pause  was  sometimes  followed  by  changing  the 
position  of  the  material  'judged,'  and  sometimes  it 
was  left  in  its  place.  After  he  had  piled  up  his 
materials  in  one  part  of  the  room,  (for  he  generally 
chose  the  same  place,)  he  proceeded  to  wall  up  the 
space  between  the  feet  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  which 
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Stood  at  a  little  distance  from  it^  high  enough  on  its 
legs  to  make  the  bottom  a  roof  for  him,  using  for 
this  purpose  dried  turf  and  sticks,  which  he  laid 
very  even,  and  filling  up  the  interstices  with  bits  of 
coal,  hay,  cloth,  or  any  thing  he  could  pick  up.  This 
last  place  he  seemed  to  appropriate  for  his  dwelling ; 
the  former  work  seemed  to  be  intended  for  a  dam. 
When  he  had  walled  up  the  space  between  the  feet 
of  the  chest  of  drawers,  he  proceeded  to  carry  in 
sticks,  cloths,  hay,  cotton,  and  to  make  a  nest ;  and, 
when  he  had  done,  he  would  sit  up  under  the 
drawers,  and  comb  himself  with  the  nails  of  his  hind 
feet.  In  this  operation,  that  which  appeared  at  first 
to  be  a  malformation,  was  shewn  to  be  a  beautiful 
adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal.  The 
huge  webbed  hind  feet  often  turn  in,  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  defisrmities ;  but,  if  the  toes  were 
Btraight,  instead  of  being  incurved,  the  animal  could 
Bot  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its  fur  in 
order,  and  cleansing  it  from  dirt  and  moisture. 

<<  Binny  generally  carried  small  and  light  articles 
between  his  right  fore  leg  and  his  chin,  walking  on 
the  other  three  legs ;  and  large  masses,  which  he 
could  not  grasp  readily  with  his  teeth,  he  pushed 
forwards,  leaning  against  them  with  his  right  fore 
paw  and  his  chin.  He  never  carried  any  thing  on 
his  tail,  which  he  liked  to  dip  in  water,  but  he  was 
not  fond  of  plunging  in  his  whole  body.  If  his  tail 
was  kept  moist,  he  never  cared  to  drink,  but,  if  it 
was  kept  dry,  it  became  hot,  and  the  animal  speared 
distressed,  and  would  drink  a  great  deal.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  tail  may  have  the  power  of 
absorbing  water,  like  the  skin  of  frogs,  though  it 
must  be  owned,  that  the  scaly  integument  which 
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invests  that  member  has  not  much  of  the  character 
which  generally  belongs  to  absorbing  surfaces. 

<<  Bread,  and  bread  and  milk,  and  sugar,  formed 
the  principal  part  of  Binny*s  food ;  but  he  was  very 
fond  of  succulent  fruits  and  roots.  He  was  a  most 
entertaining  creature ;  and  some  highly  comic  scenes 
occurred  between  the  worthy,  but  slow  beaver,  and 
a  light  and  airy  macauco,  that  was  kept  in  the  same 
apartment." 

Affection  of  Beavers. 

An  animal  so  sociable  in  his  habits  ought  to  be 
affectionate,  and  very  affectionate  the  beaver  is  said 
to  be.  Drage  mentions  two  young  ones,  which  were 
taken  alive,  and  brought  to  a  neighbouring  factory 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  throve  very  fast,  until 
one  of  them  was  killed  accidentally.  The  survivor 
instantly  felt  the  loss,  began  to  moan,  and  abstain 
from  food,  till  it  died.  Mr  Bullock  mentions  a 
similar  instance,  which  fell  under  his  notice  in  North 
America.  A  male  and  female  were  kept  together  in 
a  room,  where  they  lived  happily,  till  the  male  was 
deprived  of  his  partner  by  death.  For  a  day  or  two, 
he  appeared  to  be  hardly  aware  of  his  loss,  and 
brought  food,  and  laid  it  before  her.  At  last,  finding 
that  she  did  not  stir,  he  covered  her  body  with  twigs 
and  leaves,  and  was  in  a  pining  state,  when  Mr  Bul- 
lock lost  sight  of  him.* 

*  Crardens  and  Menageries  of  the  Zoological  Society,  p.  170. 
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Genus  FIBER.— Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  | ;  the 
canine  teeth  §f ;  the  grinders  |^f ;  total  28 ;  the 
lower  incisory  teeth  are  sharp  pointed,  and  convex 
in  front ;  the  grinders  have  flat  tops,  furnished  with 
scaly,  transverse,  zigzag  plates  of  enamel ;  fore  feet 
with  four  toes,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  thumb ;  the 
hind  feet  have  five  toes,  the  edges  furnished  with 
stiflP,  bristly  hairs ;  the  tail  is  long,  laterally  com- 
pressed.   It  secretes  an  odoriferous  unguent. 


THE  ONDATRA. 

Fiber  Zibethicus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  VII.    Fig.  2. 

The  ondatra,  or  musk  rat,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit.  Its  head  is  thick  and  short,  resembling  that 
of  the  water  rat.  Its  eyes  are  large  ;  its  ears  short, 
rounded,  and  hairy,  both  inside  and  outside.  It  has 
two  strong  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  those  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  about  an  inch  long.  The  hair  is  long, 
soft,  glossy,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  beneath 
which  is  a  thick  set  downy  fur,  which  is  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  tail  is  tapering, 
flattened  laterally,  and  covered  with  scales. 

This  animal  inhabits  Canada,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  the  ondatra.  In  its  general  form  and  habits, 
it  much  resembles  the  beaver*    It  is  fond  of  the 
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water,  and  swims  and  dives  with  great  dexterity.  It 
forms  its  domicile  with  dried  plants,  particularly 
reeds,  which  it  cements  with  clay,  and  covers  it 
with  a  dome  shaped  roof.  It  has  various  apertures 
for  retreating ;  and,  like  the  beaver,  lays  up  provisions 
for  the  winter.  It  also  forms  subterraneous  passages, 
to  a  considerable  depth  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  into  which  it  retreats,  when  its  habitation  is 
attacked. 

In  one  respect,  these  animals  differ  considerably 
from  the  beaver;  for  they  generally  build  their 
houses  so  superficially,  as  to  last  only  for  one  winter. 
Nor  do  they  keep  so  steadily  to  one  spot  as  the 
beaver.  Several  families  occupy  one  hut.  Their 
principal  food  is  roots  and  fruits,  which  latter  are  used 
for  bait  to  catch  them,  according  to  Kalm.  They 
are  also  taken  by  the  hunter  in  spring,  by  opening 
their  holes,  and  letting  the  light  suddenly  in  upon 
them,  which  dazzles  their  eyes  so  much,  that  they 
are  easily  secured. 

During  summer,  these  creatures  generally  wander 
about  in  pairs,  feeding  voraciously  on  herbs  and 
roots.  They  make  nests  in  holes  under  the  ground, 
which  they  line  with  fog,  and  other  soft  materials. 
The  females  produce  from  three  to  six  young  at  a 
time.  These  are  suckled  for  about  six  weeks ;  and 
they  continue  to  follow  their  parents  till  the  end  of 
autumn,  when,  along  with  them,  they  congregate 
with  other  families,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
lake  or  river,  and  commence  building  a  receptacle, 
and  collecting  provisions,  for  their  general  comfort 
and  support  during  the  winter. 

When  taken  young,  musk  rats  are  easily  tamed, 
and  are  very  playful  and  harmless  creatures,  never 
attempting  to  bite. 
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Genus  ARVICOLA. — Desmarest. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f :  no 
canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are  f^ ;  total  16 ;  the 
ears  are  large ;  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet  with  nails ; 
the  tail  is  round  and  long,  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  body,  in  most  species. 


THE  ECONOMIC  RAT. 
Arvicola  JEcoNOMus. — Desmarest. 

This  little  animal  measures  only  about  four  inches, 
its  tail  being  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  The 
head  is  large,  and  the  ears  short  and  naked,  nearly 
hidden  beneath  the  fur.  The  limbs  are  very  strong. 
The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  tawny,  paler 
beneath. 

The  economic  rat  inhabits  Siberia,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  occasional  migrations.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year,  these  animals  collect  in  vast  numbers,  and 
set  out  in  a  straight  westerly  direction;  and  the 
broadest  rivers,  lakes,  or  even  arms  of  the  sea,  do 
not  obstruct  their  course,  they  intrepidly  plunge  in, 
and  swim  across.  In  these  adventures,  many  are 
drowned,  and  others  fall  a  sacrifice  to  water  fowls 
and  rapacious  fish.  After  they  reach  the  land, 
they  simultaneously  halt,  and  remain  some  time  to 
refresh  themselves,  and  dry  their  fur.  Dr  Green 
says,  that  as  soon  as  they  have  crossed  the  river 
Penschinska,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name, 
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they  take  a  southwesterly  course,  and  trarel  a 
thousand  miles,  to  the  rivers  Ochotska  and  Judoma, 
which  they  reach  about  the  middle  of  July.  So 
immense  are  their  numbers,  that  travellers  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  two  hours,  when  crossing  their 
track,  till  they  had  all  got  past.  They  return  to 
their  eastern  quarters  in  October. 

The  Kamtschatdales  have  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  these  animals,  and  never  attempt  to  destroy 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  when  they  find  any  of  them 
thrown  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  exhausted  with 
swimming,  they  render  them  every  assistance. 

These  singular  animals  construct  burrows  for 
themselves  with  much  skill,  immediately  under  the 
surface  of  a  soft  soil,  where  the  turf  is  thick  above. 
They  are  formed  into  chambers,  with  flattish  arched 
roofs ;  and  are  generally  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
having  from  twenty  to  thirty  passages  for  entering. 
Near  these  abodes  they  generally  construct  maga- 
zines, for  containing  their  winter  provisions,  which 
they  never  fail  to  collect,  with  great  assiduity.  These 
consist  of  plants,  which  they  gather  and  fetch  home. 
When  they  are  not  properly  dried,  and  likely  to  mould, 
the  little  animals  have  frequently  been  seen  to  bring 
them  out  of  these  holes,  dry  them  thoroughly  in  the 
sun,  and  then  return  them.  A  single  pair  of  females 
have  been  known  to  collect  nearly  thirty  pound 
weight  of  roots ;  the  females  associate  in  pairs^  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  in  their  winter's  store,  while 
the  male  is  spending  a  life  of  solitude.  These 
magazines  are  sometimes'  robbed  by  the  natives  of 
Kamtschatka,  their  veneration  for  the  animal  itself 
not  being  so  strong  as  to  cause  them  to  respect  its 
property.  The  males  are  always  found  occupying 
the  same  nest  with  the  females  during  winter. 
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Genus  LEMMUS Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ; 
there  are  no  canine  teeth  ;  the  grinders  f  | ;  total  16. 
The  grinders  have  flat  crowns,  with  oblique  plates 
of  enamel ;  the  ears  are  very  short,  and  hid  among 
the  fur ;  the  fore  feet,  in  some  species,  have  five, 
and  in  others,  four  toes,  which  are  peculiarly  formed 
for  digging ;  the  tail  short  and  hairy. 


THE  LEMMING. 

Lemmus  Norvegicus. — Desmarest 

Plate  VII.     Fig.  9. 

The  lemming  is  called,  by  many  naturalists,  the 
Lapland  marmot ;  and  is  found  only  in  the  northern 
confines  of  Europe,  inhabiting  the  Alpine  ranges  of 
Lapland  and  Norway,  from  whence  they  periodically 
migrate  in  immense  numbers,  devastating  every 
thing  eatable  in  their  course ;  even  the  grass  in  their 
route  is  totally  consumed,  and  appears  as  if  ploughed 
up,  or  as  if  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  well  for  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  that  their  emigrations 
occur  but  about  once  in  eight  or  ten  years.  Their 
progress  is  always  southwards  towards  Sweden,  and 
they  preserve  a  direct  line  of  march,  and  can  only 
be  diverted  from  it  by  some  insurmountable  barrier. 
They  swim  rivers  and  lakes  to  attain  their  object ; 
in  these  attempts  many  of  them  perish ;  on  account 
of  this,  and  as  numbers  are  destroyed  by  predatory 
2h 
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animals,  few  of  them  return  to  their  native  country. 
Their  march  is  performed  during  the  night,  or  early 
in  the  morning.  They  never  enter  the  habitation  of 
man,  keeping  always  in  the  open  air.  If  opposed  in 
their  progress,  they  will  either  attack  men  or  animals, 
and  woe  betide  him  that  subjects  himself  to  theit' 
vengeance  I  They  are  bold  and  fierce  animals,  bite 
with  great  keenness,  and  hold  with  much  obstinacy* 

Sometimes  these  armies  separate  into  parties,  and 
quarrel,  attack  each  other,  and  fight  with  astonishing 
fury.  The  inhabitants  of  Lapland,  who  are  exces* 
sively  superstitious,  believe  that  these  battles  are 
the  precursors  of  future  wars  with  nations. 

This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  water  rat ;  the 
body  thick,  variegated  with  black  and  fawn  colour, 
having  the  sides  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  white. 
The  hair  on  the  legs  and  tail  is  black  and  white 
mixed,  which  gives  it  a  grayish  appearance.  The 
head  is  large,  which,  with  the  neck,  is  short,  and 
thick ;  the  eyes  small ;  the  legs  are  stout ;  and  the 
tail  scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in  length. 

The  females  breed  several  times  during  the  year> 
and  produce  four  or  six  at  a  time. 


Genus  MUS.- — LiNN-ffius. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ; 
without  canine  teeth  ;  the  grinders  are  ff ;  total  16. 
The  grinders  are  furnished  with  tubercles ;  the  ears 
are  oblong,  or  round,  and  nearly  without  fur ;  die 
feet  with  five  toes ;  the  tail  long,  naked,  tapering 
and  scaly ;  the  fur,  with  a  few  long  scattered  hair» 
extending  beyond  the  rest. 
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THE  BROWN  RAT. 
Mus  Decumanus. — Desmarest. 

The  fur  of  the  Norway,  or  common  brown  rat  of 
this  country,  is  grayish  brown  on  the  back  and  upper 
parts,  and  somewhat  whitish  beneath;  the  tail  is 
nearly  the  length  of  the  body,  which  is  about  nine 
inches  long. 

This  rat,  which  has  now  spread  itself  so  universally 
throughout  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  was 
first  introduced  into  England,  about  the  year  1730, 
from  Norway.  But  its  original  country  is  Persia. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  black  rat  (mus  rattus)  was 
the  species  common  to  Britain,  but  it  has  been  now 
nearly  extirpated  by  the  brown  rat. 

Though  small,  weak,  and  contemptible  in  its 
appearance,  the  rat  possesses  properties  which  ren- 
der it  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  mankind,  and 
more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society,  than  even 
those  animals  which  are  endued  with  the  greatest 
strength,  and  most  rapacious  dispositions.  Against 
the  one  we  can  employ  united  powers ;  with  respect 
to  the  other,  experience  has  convinced  us,  that  no  art 
can  counteract  the  effects  of  its  amazing  fecundity, 
and  that  force  is  ineffectually  opposed  to  an  enemy 
possessed  of  such  variety  of  means  to  elude  it. 

The  produce  of  the  rat  is  enormous,  as  the  female 
brings  forth  from  eight  to  twelve  at  a  litter,  and  this 
three  times  a-year ;  therefore,  a  single  pair,  where 
food  is  plentiful,  may  be  the  means  of  propagating,  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  upwards  of  a  million ;  so 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  voracity  of  these  animals, 
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which  impels  them  to  destroy  each  other,  in  time 
they  would  overrun  the  whole  country.  Vast  num- 
bers are  also  killed  by  dogs  and  cats ;  and  in  country 
situations,  the  weasel  is  their  mortal  enemy,  and 
will  frequently  despatch  dozens  of  them  in  a  single 
night.  And  besides  these,  traps  and  poison  are  often 
successfully  employed  to  destroy  them.  I  have 
known  instances  where  a  couple  of  cartloads  have 
been  poisoned  in  one  evening. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  these  animals, 
that  the  skins  of  such  of  them  as  have  been  devoured 
in  their  holes,  are  frequently  found  turned  inside 
out ;  every  part  being  completely  inverted,  even  to 
the  points  of  the  toes.  How  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain ;  but  it 
appeared  to  be  effected  by  some  peculiar  mode  of 
eating  out  the  contents. 

Rats  are  bold  and  fierce  little  animals,  and  when 
closely  pursued,  will  turn  and  fasten  on  their  assail- 
ant. Instances  have  occurred  of  persons  asleep 
having  been  attacked  by  them. 

A  Mousing  Rat 

There  was,  in  1827,  in  the  farmhouse  of  Lyon- 
thom,  near  Falkirk,  in  Stirlingshire,  a  remarkable 
instance,  not  only  of  docility,  but  usefulness  in  a 
rat  It  first  devoured  the  mice,  which  were  caught 
in  traps,  and  was  afterwards  seen  to  catch  them  as 
they  ventured  from  their  holes,  till,  at  length,  the 
whole  house  was  cleared  of  these  vermin.  It  had 
been  seen  frequently  in  pursuit  of  the  last  solitary 
animal  which  was  left,  and,  at  length,  it  also  dis- 
appeared. After  having  been  hard  pursued  by  the 
rat  one  day,  it  took  refuge  behind  the  fire,  where 
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it  got  part  of  its  fur  singed  off,  by  which  the  little 
ftigitive  became  known.  From  the  service  it  rendered, 
the  family  kindly  protected  the  rat ;  and  it  used  to 
run  about  the  house,  and  gambol  among  the  family, 
without  the  least  fear.  It  sometimes  disappeared 
for  a  week  or  ten  days ;  and  it  was  supposed  that,  in 
these  intervals,  it  visited  the  stackyard,  in  its  profes- 
sional capacity  of  mouser. 

Fishing  Extraordinary. 

In  the  end  of  October,  1825,  the  mounds  of  stones 
opposite  to  the  houses  in  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  were 
overrun  with  rats,  which  had  escaped  the  flames. 
No  sooner  was  it  dark,  than  these  animals  were  to 
he  seen  running  about  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
food.  A  number  of  boys  regularly  assembled  there 
to  amuse  themselves  by  destroying  them.  One  boy 
baited  a  fish-hook  with  flesh,  and  casting  it  into  the 
watercourse  beneath  one  of  these  mounds,  he  drew 
out,  in  succession,  a  number  of  rats,  which  yielded 
to  temptation  at  the  expense  of  their  lives. 

A  Midnight  Assassin, 

The  following  circumstance  took  place,  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  August,  1825,  at  the  house 
of  Mr  Robertson,  watchmaker  in  George  Street, 
Paisley :  Mr  Robertson  has  a  family,  five  of  them 
quite  babes,  who  had  their  bedrooms  up  stairs,  and  lay 
two  in  a  bed.  About  midnight,  the  eldest  boy  was 
disturbed  by  some  animal,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
a  cat ;  he  gave  it  a  kick,  and  it  fell  off  the  bed.  In 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  animal  found  its  way 
2h2 
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into  his  sister's  bedroom,  and  there,  in  like  manner, 
created  an  alarm  ;  it  was  knocked  off  the  bed,  and 
expressed  great  displeasure  by  squeaking;  it  was  then 
known  to  be  a  rat.  llie  horrid  animal  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  the  object  in  view  by  these  rebuffs, 
and  made  another  attack.  Some  moments  after  the 
second  alarm,  one  of  the  little  girls  was  heard  to 
scream  ;  but  all  the  children  were  inclined  to  sleep, 
and  even  the  little  creature  who  was  wounded  fell  also 
asleep.  The  morning,  however,  presented  a  dismal 
scene.  The  bed  containing  Lavallette  and  Jenny 
was  drenched  in  blood.  The  rat  had  seized  the 
child  just* above  the  nose  and  under  the  forehead. 
One  of  the  teeth  had  entered  a  vein,  from  which  the 
blood  had  flowed  copiously.  Lavallette  was  nearly 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  quite  colourless,  from 
loss  of  blood.  It  is  supposed  that  the  rat,  when 
satiated,  had  coolly  effected  its  retreat. 

Singular  Voyager, 

During  the  dreadful  storm,  which  happened  on 
the  4th  September,  1829,  a  singular  instance  of  the 
sagacity  of  a  rat  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Hadding- 
ton. About  the  time  the  river  Tyne  was  at  its 
height,  a  number  of  people  were  assembled  on  its 
margin,  gazing  on  quantities  of  hay,  and  the  huge 
masses  it  was  sweeping  along  in  its  irresistible  course. 
A  swan  at  last  "  hove  in  sight,"  struggling  sometimes 
for  the  land,  and  at  others  sailing  majestically  along 
with  the  torrent.  When  it  drew  near,  it  was  observed 
that  there  was  a  black  spot  on  its  snowy  plumage, 
and  the  spectators  were  mightily  surprised  when 
they  discovered  that  this  black  spot  was  a  live  rat. 
It  is  probable  it  had  been  borne  from  its  domicile 
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in  some  hay  rick,  and,  observing  the  swun,  had  made 
for  it  as  an  ark  of  safety,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of 
prolonging  its  life.  When  the  swan  reached  the 
land,  the  rat  leaped  from  his  back,  and  scampered 
away ;  but  it  was  pursued  by  about  forty  of  "  the 
lords  of  the  creation,"  and  the  life  that  the  tempest 
spared  was  instantly  sacrificed, — a  merciless  fellow 
laying  it  dead  with  the  blow  of  a  staff. 

Voracity  Exemplified, 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  August,  1829,  a  rat 
made  its  way  into  the  bedroom  of  a  respectable 
family  in  Exeter,  where  three  children  had  retired 
to  rest.  It  bit  two  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and  the 
other  in  the  throat,  severely.  The  rat  was  afterwards 
caught  and  killed ;  and,  upon  its  stomach  being 
opened,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  blood.  Surgical 
assistance  was  immediately  procured,  and  the  little 
innocents  soon  recovered. 

Audacious  Conduct. 

In  June,  1830,  a  gentleman  walking  on  the  road 
a  little  way  to  the  eastward  of  Elie,  Fife,  saw  a  large 
rat  coming  towards  him  on  the  footpath.  He  imme- 
diately stept  aside  to  procure  a  stone  or  stick  for 
the  purpose  of  warding  off  the  audacious  animal, 
when  the  rat,  as  if  aware  of  what  he  intended,  lefl 
the  footpath,  and  followed  him  at  full  speed,  grinning 
and  shewing  a  determination  to  give  battle.  The 
gentleman  commenced  pelting  him  with  stones,  but 
this  served  only  to  exasperate  the  animal,  which 
kept  advancing  upon  him.  The  gentleman  continued 
throwing  stones,  without  any  of  them  taking  effect; 
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and  he  had  become  somewhat  exhausted,  when  a 
carter  came  up,  and,  by  a  dexterous  stroke  from  his 
whip;  laid  the  rat  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

Terwjcity  of  Life. 

A  family  in  Leith  having  gone  to  the  country 
during  summer,  set  a  rat  trap  in  the  cellar  adjoining 
the  house  previous  to  their  departure,  baited  with  a 
piece  of  toasted  cheese,  and  a  few  slices  of  apple. 
They  left  home  early  in  August,  1829,  and  on  their 
return,  on  the  10th  September,  they  visited  the 
cellar,  and  found  a  poor  emaciated  rat  in  the  box, 
literally  spent  to  skin  and  bone,  and  in  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion.  Its  woeful  condition  excited  general 
sympathy ;  every  morsel  of  the  scanty  fare  was 
consumed;  and  the  presumption  was,  that  it  had 
been  existing  for  a  long  time  without  food  of  any 
kind.  Hunger  had  made  it  perfectly  tame,  and  it 
was  allowed  to  live.  For  a  day  or  two  it  was  quite 
gentle,  and  its  strength  gradually  returned,  afler  it 
had  got  occasional  food,  when  it  became  more  restive 
and  coy ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  long  sufferings, 
it  was  allowed  to  escape. 

Manifestation  of  Courage, 

A  party  of  rats,  amounting  to  about  a  dozen,  while 
regaling  themselves  in  a  dung  cart  in  Dundee,  were 
observed  to  be  watched  by  a  large  tom  cat,  from  an 
adjoining  wall.  Puss,  after  a  variety  of  cunning  and 
etealthy  movements,  and  apparently  marking  out  his 
victim,  made  a  sudden  spring  into  the  middle  of 
the  group,  no  doubt  intending  to  aecinre  one  in  the 
general  retreat.     If  such  was  his  calculation,  the 
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result  proved  that  he  had  greatly  underrated  their 
courage ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  two  young  rats, 
which  fled,  the  rest  boldly  stood  their  ground,  and 
displayed  a  fearful  array  of  ivory  weapons  ready  for 
the  attack.  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  for  the 
terror  stricken  cat  immediately  fled,  nor  did  he  stop 
or  abate  his  speed  while  within  observation. 

Tippling  Rats, 

An  instance  of  the  predilection  of  rats  for  ale 
occurred  to  an  innkeeper  of  Stirling  some  time  ago. 
He  had  placed  on  the  floor  of  an  old  malt  kiln,  a 
thirty  pint  cask  of  ale,  to  bring  it  into  a  fit  state  for 
bottling.  To  his  astonishment,  on  going  to  the  cask 
about  six  weeks  afterwards,  to  see  how  it  looked,  he 
found  the  cask  nearly  empty.  He  was  greatly  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  who  could  be  the  felons ;  for  the 
cork  was  nibbled  away  to  a  thin  shell,  which  only 
remained  in  the  cask.  They  had  the  sagacity  to 
make  a  small  hole  first,  and  then  afterwards  to 
enlarge  it ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  of  it  had 
run  on  the  floor. 

The  innkeeper,  on  going  into  an  adjoining  granary, 
had  frequently  seen  the  rats,  gamboling  in  merry 
groups,  but  never  dreamt  that  they  had  made  them- 
selves tipsy  with  his  ale. 

Voracity  of  Hats. 

A  singular  circumstance,  exhibiting  the  voracity 
of  appetite  in  these  animals  for  roast  beef,  occurred 
in  June,  1829,  in  the  vicinity  of  London  :  A 
gentleman,  whose  cottage,  in  the  suburbs,  was  much 
infested  with  rats,  having  placed  a  bit  of  roast  beef 
in  a  common  trap,  on  the  following  morning  dis- 
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covered  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  animal  that  had 
been  caught;  and  in  addition  to  the  beef  in  Ih9 
trap,  that  had  been  almost  whoUy  devoured,  tb^ 
stomach  of  the  dead  rat  had  been  taken  out  by  some 
of  its  own  species. 

Ferocity  of  RaU. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  ferocity  of  rats 
occurred  in  September,  1829,  at  Wigginton,  Herts. 
As  Mr  Hoare,  jun.  of  Tring  Grange  farm,  was 
returning,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  saw  upwards 
of  one  hundred  rats  approaching  him  on  the  common. 
He  threw  stones  among  them,  when  they  instantly 
surrounded  him,  and  several  ran  up  his  body  as  high 
as  his  shoulders.  With  much  difficulty,  Mr  Hoare 
succeeded  in  beating  them  off;  both  his  hands  were 
severely  bitten  and  swollen. 

Assisting  the  Blind, 

Mr  Purdew,  surgeon's  mate  on  board  the  Lan- 
caster, in  the  year  1757,  relates,  that  while  lying 
one  evening  awake,  he  saw  a  rat  come  into  his 
birth,  and  after  surveying  the  place  attentively, 
retreated  with  the  greatest  caution  and  silence.  It 
returned  soon  afterwards,  leading  by  the  ear  another 
rat,  which  it  left  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hole 
which  they  entered.  A  third  rat  joined  this  kind 
conductor.  They  then  searched  about,  and  picked 
up  all  the  small  scraps  of  biscuit ;  these  they  carried 
to  the  second  rat,  which  seemed  blind,  and  remained 
on  the  spot  where  they  had  left  it,  nibbling  such  fare 
as  was  brought  to  it  from  the  remote  parts  of  the 
floor,  by  its  providers,  whom  Mr  Purdew  supposed 
were  its  offspring. 
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THE  BLACK  RAT. 

Mus  Rattus, — Linnaeus. 

Plate  VIL    Fig.  3. 

The  general  length  of  the  black  rat,  from  the  nose 
to  the  tail,  is  about  seven  inches ;  the  tail  is  nearly 
naked,  coated  with  a  scaly  skin,  marked  into  regular 
annular  divisions,  and  is  eight  inches  long;  the 
muzzle  is  more  acute  than  that  of  the  brown  rat; 
the  fur  is  of  a  very  dark  blackish  brown  on  the 
back,  and  deep  ash  coloured  below ;  the  legs  are 
dusky,  and  slightly  covered  witli  hair;  like  the 
former  species,  it  breeds  three  times  a-year,  and 
brings  forth  from  six  to  eight  at  a  time. 

This  rat  was  the  ordinary  species  of  Britain,  but 
lias  been  nearly  extirpated  by  the  brown  kind,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from 
India  and  Persia. 

In  the  year  1766,  when  the  Valiant  man^f-war 
returned  f^om  the  Havannah  to  Britiun,  the  rats  on 
board  of  her  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  destroyed  daily  an  hundredweight  of  biscuit. 
Hie  ship  was  then  fumigated  between  decks,  to  suf* 
focate  them.  This  operation  had  the  desired  effect ; 
and  so  numerous  were  they,  that  six  hampers  were 
filled  with  the  dead  ones  daily  for  some  time. 

Sir  James  Turner's  Stockings, 

The  fi^lowing  singular  account  of  the  propensity 
of  the  rat  for  steiding,  is  related  by  Sir  Jaiae* 
Turner,  in  his  Memoirs  ?— 
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<<  Heere  I  will  set  doun  ane  accident  befell  me  ; 
for  thogh  it  was  not  a  very  strange  one,  yet  it  was  a 
very  od  one  in  all  its  parts.  My  tuo  brigads  lay  in 
a  village  within  halfe  a  mile  of  Applebie ;  my  oun 
quarter  was  in  a  gentleraans  house,  who  was  a  Rit- 
master,  and  at  that  time  with  Sir  Marmaduke ;  his 
wife  keepd  her  chamber  readie  to  be  brought  to  bed. 
The  castle  being  over,  and  Lambert  farre  enough,*  I 
resolved  to  goe  to  bed  everie  night,  haveing  had 
fatigue  enough  before.  The  first  night  I  slept  well 
enough ;  and  riseing  next  morning,  I  misd  one  linnen 
stockine,  one  halfe  silke  one  and  one  boothose,  the 
accoustrement  under  a  boote  for  one  leg;  neither 
could  they  be  found  for  any  search.  Being  provided 
of  more  of  the  same  kind,  I  made  myselfe  reddie, 
and  rode  to  the  head  quarters.  At  my  returne,  I 
could  heare  no  news  of  my  stockins.  That  night  I 
went  to  bed,  and  nixt  morning  found  myselfe  just  so 
used ;  missing  the  three  stockins  for  one  leg  onlie, 
the  other  three  being  left  intire  as  they  were  the 
day  before.  A  narrower  search  then  the  first  was 
made,  bot  without  successe.  I  had  yet  in  reserve 
one  paire  of  whole  stockins,  and  a  paire  of  boothose 
greater  then  the  former.  These  I  put  on  my  legs. 
The  third  morning  I  found  the  same  usage,  the 
stockins  for  one  leg  onlie  left  me.  It  was  time  for 
me  then,  and  my  servants  too,  to  imagine  it  must  be 
rats  that  had  shard  my  stockins  so  equallie  with 
me ;  and  this  the  mistress  of  the  house  knew  well 

♦  The  castle  of  Appleby  had  at  this  time  (1648)  just  sur- 
rendered to  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale ;  and  Sir  James  Turner 
had  been  ordered  to  lie  near,  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Marmaduke, 
if  Lambert  (who  had  been  sent  down  to  check  the  royalists 
in  the  north  of  England,  but  who  had  been  forced  to  retire,  on 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  the  Scots  army,  entering  England) 
should  turn  round  and  attack  him. 
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enough,  hot  wold  not  tell  it  me.  The  roome,  which 
was  a  low  parlour,  being  well  search d  with  candles, 
the  top  of  my  great  boothose  was  found  at  a  hole, 
in  which  they  had  drawne  all  the  rest.  I  went 
abroad,  and  ordered  the  boards  to  be  raised,  to  see 
how  the  rats  had  disposd  of  my  moveables.  The 
mistress  sent  a  servant  of  her  oune  to  be  present  at 
this  action,  which  she  knew  concerned  her.  One 
boord  being  hot  a  little  opend,  a  little  boy  of  mine 
thrust  in  his  hand,  and  fetchd  with  him  foure  and 
tuentie  old  peeces  of  gold,  and  one  angell.  The 
servant  of  the  house  affirmd  it  appertaind  to  his 
mistress.  The  boy  bringing  the  gold  to  me,  I  went 
immediatelie  to  the  gentlewomans  chamber,  and  told 
her,  it  was  probable  Lambert  haveing  quarterd  in 
that  house,  as  indeed  he  had,  some  of  his  servants 
might  have  hid  that  gold ;  and  if  so,  it  was  laufullie 
mine  ;  bot  if  she  could  make  it  appeare  it  belonged 
to  her,  I  should  immediatelie  give  it  her.  The  poore 
gentlewoman  told  me,  with  many  teares,  that  her 
husband  being  none  of  the  frugallest  men  (and 
indeed  he  was  a  spendthrift)  she  had  hid  that  gold 
without  his  knowledge,  to  make  use  of  it  as  she  had 
occasion,  especiallie  when  she  lay  in ;  and  conjurd 
me,  as  I  lovd  the  King,  (for  whom  her  husband  and 
she  had  sufFerd  much,)  not  to  detaine  her  gold.  She 
said,  if  there  was  either  more  or  lesse  than  foure 
and  tuentie  whole  peeces,  and  two  halfe  ones,  it  sould 
be  none  of  hers,  and  that  they  were  put  by  her  in  a 
red  velvet  purse.  After  I  had  given  her  assureance 
of  her  gold,  a  new  search  is  made,  the  other  angell 
is  found,  the  velvet  purse  all  gnawd  in  bits,  as  my 
stockins  were,  and  the  gold  instantlie  restord  to  the 
gentlewoman.  I  have  often  heard  that  the  eating  or 
gnauing  of  cloths  by  rats  is  ominous,  and  portends 
2  I 
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some  tnischance  to  Ml  on  these  to  whom  the  cloths 
belong.  I  thank  God  I  was  never  addicted  to 
such  divinations,  or  heeded  them.  It  is  true,  that 
more  misfortunes  then  one  fell  on  me  shortlie  afler ; 
hot  I  am  sure  I  could  have  better  forseene  them 
myselfe  then  rats  or  any  such  vermine,  and  yet  did 
it  not.  I  have  heard  indeed  many  fine  stories  told 
of  rats,  how  they  abandon  houses  and  ships,  when 
the  first  are  to  be  burnt,  and  the  second  dround. 
Naturalists  say  they  are  very  sagacious  creatures, 
and  I  beleeve  they  are  so ;  hot  I  shall  never  be  of  the 
opinion  they  can  foresee  future  contingencies,  which 
I  suppose  the  divell  himselfe  can  neither  forknow 
nor  fortell ;  these  being  things  which  the  Almightie 
hath  keepd  hidden  in  ibe  bosome  of  his  divine  pre^ 
science."* 

Singuhr  Associatton. 

A  gentleman  travdlmg  through  Mecklei^ui^h» 
about  forty  years  ago,  was  witness  to  a  very  singular 
circumstance,  respecting  a  rat,  in  the  post-house  at 
New  Hargard.  After  dinner,  the  landlord  placed 
on  the  door  a  large  dish  of  soup,  and  gave  a  loud 
whistle.  Immediately  there  came  into  the  room  a 
mastiff,  a  fine  Angora  cat,  an  old  raven,  and  a 
remarkably  large  rat,  with  a  bell  about  its  nedu 
They  all  four  went  to  the  dish,  and,  without  dis- 
turbing each  other,  fed  together ;  after  which,  the 
dog,  cat,  and  rat,  lay  before  the  fire,  while  the 
ravep  hopped  about  the  room.  The  landlord,  after 
accounting  for  the  femiliarity  which  existed  among 

•  Memohra  of  Sir  James  Turner,  printed  for  the  Bannatyns 
Club,  p.  59. 
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these'  annnals,  informed  his  guest  that  the  rat  was 
the  most  useful  of  the  four ;  for  the  noise  he  made 
had  completely  freed  the  house  firom  the  rata  and 
mice  with  which  it  was  before  infested. 


THE  irfbUSE. 

Mus  MuscuLUs — Linnaeus. 

Plate  VII.    Fig.  4. 

This  well  known  little  animal  is  spread  over  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  seems  to  follow  the  habita- 
tions of  man,  however  remote.  It  is  naturally  an 
extremely  timid  creature ;  but  if  laid  hold  of,  will 
bite  with  great  keenness.  The  mouse  breeds  very 
rapidly,  producing  from  five  to  eight  at  a  birth ;  and 
the  young  are  capable  of  breeding  at  the  age  of 
three  months.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
particular  description. 

Musical  Mice. 

«  On  a  rainy  evening,  in  1817,"  says  Dr  Archer, 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  United  States,  "  as  I  was  alone  in 
my  chamber,  I  took  up  my  flute,  and  commenced 
playing.  In  a  few  minutes  my  attention  was  directed 
to  a  mouse  that  I  saw  creeping  from  a  hole,  and 
advancing  to  the  chair  in  which  I  was  sitting.  I 
ceased  playing,  and  it  ran  precipitately  back  to  its 
hole ;  I  began  again  shortly  afterwards,  and  was 
much  surprised  to  see  it  reappear,  and  take  its  old 
position.    The  appearance  of  the  little  animal  was 
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truly  delightful ;  it  couched  itself  oh  the  floor,  shut 
its  eyes,  and  appeared  in  ecstacy.  I  ceased  playing, 
and  it  instantly  disappeared  again.  This  experiment 
I  repeated  frequently  with  the  same  success,  ob- 
serving that  it  was  always  differently  affected,  as 
the  music  varied  from  the  slow  and  plaintive,  to  the 
brisk  or  lively.  It  finally  went  off,  and  all  my  art 
could  not  entice  it  to  retyrn." 

A  still  more  remarkable  occurrence  of  the  same 
kind  took  place,  and  was  communicated  to  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  by  Dr 
Cramer,  of  Jefferson's  county,  on  the  authority  of  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  states,  that 
^^  one  evening  in  the  month  of  December,  1817,  as 
a  few  officers  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  in  the 
harbour  of  Portsmouth,  were  seated  round  the  fire, 
one  of  them  began  to  play  a  plaintive  air  on  the 
violin.  He  had  scarcely  performed  ten  minutes, 
when  a  mouse,  apparently  frantic,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  strange  gestures 
of  the  little  animal  strongly  excited  the  attention  of 
the  officers,  who,  with  one  consent,  resolved  to 
suffer  it  to  continue  its  singular  actions  unmolested. 
Its  exertions  now  appeared  to  be  greater  every 
moment ;  it  shook  its  head,  leaped  about  the  table, 
and  exhibited  signs  of  the  most  ecstatic  delight. 
It  was  observed,  that  in  proportion  to  the  gradation 
of  the  tones  to  the  soft  point,  the  feelings  of  the 
animal  appeared  to  be  increased,  and  vice  versa. 
After  performing  actions  which  an  animal  so  dimi- 
nutive would,  at  first  sight,  seem  incapable  of,  the 
little  creature,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  delighted 
spectators,  suddenly  ceased  to  move,  fell  down,  and 
expired  without  evincing  any  symptoms  of  pain." 
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THE  LINEATED  MOUSE. 

Mus  PuMiLio, —  Gmelin. 
Plate  VIL    Fig.  5. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  one  of  the  least  of  its  genus,  measuring 
scarcely  two  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail ;  and  is  distinguished  from  them  all,  by 
having  four  lines,  which  run  from  the  back  of  the 
head  to  the  tail,  along  the  centre  of  the  back.  Its 
fur  is  of  a  cinereous  mouse  colour ;  black  on  the 
forehead  and  face  ;  nearly  as  low  as  the  nostrils'. 

The  lineated  mouse  was  first  described  by  Sparr- 
man,  who  found  it  in  the  forest  regions  of  the 
Slaugen  river.     This  is  the  dwarf  mouse  of  Bewick. 

THE  HARVEST  MOUSE. 

Mus  Messorius. — Shaw. 

The  harvest  mouse  measures  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail  two 
inches ;  two  of  them  put  in  a  scale  weighed  only 
about  the  third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois ;  they  are 
the  smallest  of  British  quadrupeds. 

This  small  species  was  first  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  British  naturalist,  by  Mr  Gilbert  White, 
of  Selborne,  in  Hampshire,  whose  interesting  account 
we  shall  copy: — "  These  mice,*  says  Mr  White, 
"  are  much  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the 
tmddle  sized  domestic  mouse  of  Ray,  and  have 
2i2 
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more  of  the  squirrel,  or  dormouse  colour.  Their 
belly  is  white.  A  straight  line  along  their  sides 
divides  the  shades  of  their  back  and  belly.  They 
never  enter  houses ;  are  carried  into  ricks  and  barns 
with  the  sheaves,  abound  in  harvest,  and  build  their 
nests  amidst  the  straws  of  corn  above  ground,  and 
sometimes  in  thistles.  They  breed  as  many  as  eight 
at  a  litter,  in  a  little  round  nest,  composed  of  the 
blades  of  grass  or  wheat. 

"  One  of  these  nests  I  procured  this  autumn, 
(1767,)  most  artificially  platted,  and  composed  of 
the  blades  of  wheat,  perfectly  round,  and  about  the 
fiize  of  a  cricket  ball,  with  the  aperture  so  inge- 
niously closed,  that  there  was  no  discovering  to 
what  part  it  belonged.  It  was  so  compact  and  well 
filled,  that  it  would  roll  across  the  table,  without 
being  discomposed,  though  it  contained  eight  little 
mice  that  were  naked  and  blind.  As  this  nest  was 
perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam  come  at  her  litter 
respectively,  so  as  to  administer  a  teat  to  each? 
Perhaps  she  opens  different  places  for  that  purpose, 
adjusting  them  again  when  the  business  is  over; 
but  she  could  not  possibly  be  contained  herself  in 
the  ball  with  her  young,  which,  moreover,  would  be 
daily  increasing  in  bulk.  This  wonderful  procreant 
cradle,  an  elegant  instance  of  the  efforts  of  instinct, 
was  found  in  a  wheat  field,  suspended  in  the  head  of 
a  thistle." 

In  winter,  the  harvest  mouse  burrows  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  makes  a  warm  bed  of  grass ;  but  prefers 
congregating  in  immense  numbers,  under  the  roof 
of  corn  or  hay  stacks,  when  these  are  within  its 
reach.  We  find  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  habits  of  a  tame  individual,  by  the  Rev.  W* 
Bingley,  in  his  Memoirs  of  British  Quadrupeds:-'^ 
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'  «  About  the  middle  of  September,  1804, 1  had  a 
lemale  harvest  mouse  given  to  me.  It  was  put  into 
tt  dormouse  cage  immediately  when  caught,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  produced  eight  young  ones.  I 
entertained  some  hope  that  the  little  animal  would 
have  nursed  these,  and  brought  them  up ;  but,  having 
been  disturbed  in  her  removal,  about  four  miles,  from 
the  country,  she  began  to  destroy  them,  and  I  took 
them  from  her.  The  young  ones,  at  the  time  I 
received  them,  (not  more  than  two  or  three  days 
old,)  must  have  b6en  at  least  equal  in  weight  to  the 
mother.  After  they  were  removed,  she  became 
reconciled  to  her  situation ;  and,  when  there  was  no 
noise,  would  venture  to  come  out  of  her  hiding-place, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  cage,  and  climb  about  among 
the  wires  of  the  open  part  before  me.  In  doing  this, 
I  remarked  that  her  tail  was  prehensile,  and  that, 
to  render  her  hold  the  more  secure,  she  generally 
coiled  the  extremity  of  it  round  one  of  the  wires. 
The  toes  of  all  the  feet  were  particularly  long  and 
flexile,  and  she  could  grasp  the  wires  very  firmly 
with  any  of  them.  She  frequently  rested  on  her 
hind  feet,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  jerboa,  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  about  her;  and,  in  this  attitude, 
could  extend  her  body  at  such  an  angle  as  at  first 
greatly-  surprised  me.  She  was  a  beautiful  little 
animal,  and  her  various  attitudes,  in  cleaning  her 
face,  head,  and  body,  with  her  paws,  were  peculiarly 
graceful  and  elegant.  For  a  few  days  after  I  received 
this  mouse,  I  neglected  to  give  it  any  water ;  but 
when  I  afterwards  put  some  into  the  cage,  she  lapped 
it  with  great  eagerness.  After  lapping,  she  always 
raised  herself  on  her  hind  feet,  and  cleaned  her  head 
with  her  paws.  She  continued,  even  till  the  time  of 
her  death,  exceedingly  shy  and  timid ;  but,  whenever 
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I  put  into  the  cage  ftkiy  favourite  food»  such  as  grains 
of  wheat  or  maize»  she  would  eat  them  before  me. 
On  the  least  noise  or  motion,  however,  she  imme- 
diately ran  off,  with  the  grains  in  her  mouth,  to  her 
hiding-place.  One  evehmg,  as  I  was  sitting  at  my 
writing-desk,  and  the  animal  was  playing  about  in 
the  open  part  of  its  cag6,  a  large  blue  fly  happened 
to  buzz  against  the  wires;  the  little  creature, 
although  at  twice  or  thrice  the  distance  of  her  own 
length  from  it,  sprang  along  the  wires  with  the 
greatest  agility,  and  would  certainly  have  seized  it, 
had  the  space  betwixt  the  wires  been  sufficiently 
wide  to  have  admitted  her  teeth  or  paws  to  reach 
it.  I  was  surprised  at  this  occurrence,  as  I  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  harvest  mouse  was 
merely  a  granivorous  animal.  I  caught  the  fly,  and 
made  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  against  the  wires.  The 
mouse,  though  usually  shy  and  timid,  immediately 
came  out  of  her  hiding-place,  and,  running  to  the 
spot,  seized  and  devoured  it.  From  this  time,  I  fed 
her  with  insects  whenever  I  could  get  them ;  and 
she  always  preferred  them  to  every  other  kind  of 
food  that  I  offered  her.  When  this  mouse  was  first 
put  into  her  cage,  a  piece  of  fine  flannel  was  folded 
up  into  the  dark  part  of  it  as  a  bed,  and  I  put  some 
grass  and  bran  into  the  large  open  part.  In  the 
t;ourse  of  a  few  days,  all  the  grass  was  removed ; 
and,  on  examining  the  cage,  I  found  it  very  neatly 
arranged  between  the  folds  of  the  flannel,  and 
rendered  more  soft  by  being  mixed  with  the  nap  of 
the  flannel,  which  the  animal  had  torn  off  in  con- 
siderable quantity  for  the  purpose.  The  chief  part 
of  this  operation  must  have  taken  place  in  the  night ; 
for  although  the  mouse  was  generally  awake  and 
active  during  the  daytime,  yet  I  never  once  observed 
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it  employed  in  removing  the  grass.  On  opening  its 
nest,  about  the  latter  end  of  October,  1804,  I 
remarked  that  there  were,  among  the  grass  and 
wool  at  the  bottom,  about  forty  grains  of  maize. 
These  appeared  to  have  been  arranged  with  some 
care  and  regularity,  and  every  grain  had  the  corcule, 
or  growing  part,  eaten  out,  the  lobes  only  being  left. 
This  seemed  so  much  like  an  operation  induced  by 
the  instinctive  propensity  that  some  quadrupeds  are 
endowed  with,  for  storing  up  food  for  support  during 
the  winter  months,  that  I  soon  afterwards  put  into 
the  cage  about  a  hundred  additional  grains  of  maize. 
These  were  all  in  a  short  time  carried  away ;  and, 
on  a  second  examination,  I  found  them  stored  up  in 
the  manner  of  the  former.  But,  though  the  animal 
was  well  supplied  with  other  food,  and  particularly 
with  bread,  which  it  seemed  very  fond  of,  and 
although  it  continued  perfectly  active  through  the 
whole  winter,  on  examining  its  nest  a  third  time, 
about  the  end  of  November,  I  observed  that  the  food 
in  its  repository  was  all  consumed,  except  about 
half  a  dozen  grains." 


Genus  CRICETUS Lacepede. 

Generic  character*  The  dentition  the  same  as  in 
the  genus  Mus,  with  cheek  pouches ;  the  body  is 
thick ;  low  in  the  legs  ;  the  head  is  thick ;  the  toes 
like  those  of  the  mus,  or  with  five  toes  on  the  fore 
feet 
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THE  COMMON  HAMSTER. 
Cricetus  Vulgaris. — Desmarest. 

The  hamster  is  about  the  size  of  the  brown  rat, 
but  considerably  thicker  in  the  body,  and  shorter 
in  the  legs,  and  its  tail  only  about  three  inches  in 
length.  The  colour  on  the  back  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  is  pale  reddish  brown,  and  black  beneath. 
On  each  side  of  the  body  are  three  pretty  large 
white  patches,  that  on  the  shoulders  the  largest. 
The  muzzle  is  whitish,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the 
cheeks.  This  species,  however,  sometimes  varies  in 
•colour.    The  male  is  always  larger  than  the  female^ 

This  destructive  animal  is  a  native  of  Austria, 
Silesia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
and  the  southern  confines  of  Siberia.  They  live  in 
burrows,  which  they  dig  obliquely  downwards,  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  These  consist  of 
several  apartments,  some  for  the  residence  of  them- 
selves and  their  young,  and  others  as  storehouses 
for  their  provisions,  which  they  take  care  to  provide 
for  themselves  abundantly  before  the  winter  sets 
in.  Their  food  principally  consists  of  grain  and 
roots;  and  in  summer,  they  feed  on  green  herbs, 
along  with  grain ;  sometimes  preying  on  the  smaller 
animals.  <<  In  harvest  time,"  says  Mr  AUamand, 
<<  he  makes  his  excursions  for  provisions,  and  carries 
every  article  he  can  find  into  his  granary.  To 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  his  food,  nature  has 
provided  him  with  two  pouches  in  the  inside  of 
each  cheek.  On  the  outside,  these  pouches  are 
membranou8»  smooth,  and  shining ;  and,  in  the  inside> 
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are  a  great  many  glands,  which  continually  secrete 
a  certain  fluid,  to  preserve  their  flexibility,  and  to 
enable  them  to  resist  any  accidents  which  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  roughness  or  sharpness  of  parti- 
cular grains." 

The  males  never  live  with  the  females,  nor  assist 
in  the  construction  of  their  burrow.  The  female 
breeds  three  times  a-year,  producing  five  or  six  at 
a  birth.  The  young  grow  very  rapidly,  and  are  soon 
able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

When  the  hamster  digs  his  burrow  deep  into  the 
earth,  he  generally  spends  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
torpidity;  and,  if  found  in  this  lethargic  state,  its 
animation  is  so  completely  suspended,  that  the 
electric  shock  may  be  given,  without  arousing  it. 

The  hamster  is  said  to  be  a  fierce  and  unsociable 
animal,  and  makes  an  obstinate  defence  when 
attacked.  They  prey  on  every  animal  weaker  than 
themselves ; .  and  even  their  own  species  are  not  safe 
from  these  attacks.  Their  destruction  of  grain  some 
years  is  excessive.  One  year,  in  Gotha,  11,564 
skins  were  delivered  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
this  creature  is  proscribed  for  its  destructive  pro- 
pensities; the  following  year,  54,429  were  brought; 
and  the  year  after,  the  amazing  number  of  80,139. 

M.  Ray  observes,  that  the  hair  of  this  animal  is  so 
tlosely  united  to  the  skin,  that  it  cannot  be  pulled 
tyff  without  great  difficulty,  on  which  account  it  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  people  of  eastern 
countries,  particularly  in  China,  to  which  country 
numbers  of  their  skins  are  annually  sent,  and  bring 
B  pretty  high  price.  This  fur  is  seldom  used  in 
Europe,  as  it  has  an  unpleasant  smell. 
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Genus  DIPUS.— Pallas. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f, 
those  below  being  sharp  pointed;  they  have  no 
canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are  ff 9  or  ^ ;  total  from 
16  to  18 ;  the  grinders  are  simple,  with  tuberculous 
crowns ;  the  eyes  are  large ;  the  ears  are  long,  and 
pointed ;  the  fore  feet  are  short,  with  four  toes,  and 
a  tubercle  with  a  nail  in  place  of  a  thumb  ;  the  hind 
five  or  six  times  the  length  of  those  before,  with 
from  three  to  five  toes,  and  only  one  metatarsus 
bone  for  the  three  middle  toes. 


THE  COMMON  JERBOA. 

DiPUs  Jerboa. — Desmarest« 

Plate  VII.     Fig.  6. 

The  common  jerboa  is  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  of  a 
pale  tawny  brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  the  belly 
white;  from  the  insertion  of  the  tail  to  the  flank 
runs  a  crescent  shaped  dusky  band,  which,  however, 
is  sometimes  wanting  in  some  individuals.  The 
head  is  short;  the  nose  moderately  long,  and  fur- 
nished with  several  very  long,  curved  whiskers ;  the 
ears  thin,  broad,  upright,  and  rounded;  the  eyes 
large,  round,  projecting,  and  of  a  dark  hazel  colour ; 
the  fore  legs  are  only  about  an  inch  long,  with  five 
toes  on  each  foot ;  the  hind  feet  have  three  toes  on 
each,  and  are  a  little  more  than  six  inches  long. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  common  jerboa,  from 
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the  nose  to  the  tail,  is  about  seven  inches  and 
a  quarter  ;  and  the  tail  itself  is  ten  inches  long,  of  a 
form  rather  square  than  cylindrical — of  the  same 
colour  as  the  body,  and  terminated  by  a  flattish  oval 
tuft  of  black  hair.  In  its  attitudes  and  manner  of 
progression,  the  jerboa  resembles  a  bird,  and,  when 
not  in  motion,  generally  sits  on  its  hind  legs,  like 
the  kanguroo.  It  leaps  with  amazing  quickness,  and 
to  a  great  distance.  In  feeding,  it  uses  its  fore  feet, 
tike  a  squirrel.  It  subsists  principally  on  corn  and 
other  v^etable  subsitances.  It  lives  in  societies, 
burrowing  deep  into  the  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Arabia,  Barbary^  and  Tartary.  They  are 
said  to  be  very  prolific 

This  species  is  the  Daman  Israel  oS  the  Arabs, 
or  Lamb  of  Isr€iel ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  coney 
of  Holy  Writ,  our  rabbit  being  unknown  in  Palestine. 
It  is  also  the  mouse  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  Achbar^  in 
the  original,  sonifying  a  jerboa. 


Genus  ARCTOMYS.— GEOiFFKOY. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  |, 
without  canine  teeth  ;  the  grinders  are  ^ ;  total  22. 
The  incisory  teeth  are  very  strong,  with  their 
anterior  surface  rounded;  the  grinders  are  tuber- 
culated  on  their  upper  surfaces ;  the  head  is  large, 
as  also  the  eyes ;  the  ears  are  very  short ;  the  paws 
are  strong ;  tlie  fore  feet  with  four  toes,  and  the 
hind  feet  with  five  toes ;  the  nails  are  strong  and 
compressed;;  «tail  usually  short. 
2k 
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THE  ALPINE  MARMOT. 

Arctomys  Marmotta. — Desmarest 

Plate  VII.    Fig.  7. 

The  alpine  marmot  is  somewhat  about  sixteen 
inches  in  length,  from  the  snout  to  the  tail ;  the 
head  is  large,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body ; 
its  ears  are  round,  short,  and  almost  hid  in  its  fur, 
which  is  tawny  ash  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
a  rich  fawn  colour  on  the  under  parts ;  the  tail  is 
thick,  and  covered  with  long  bushy  hairs. 

This  species  inhabits  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Alpine  regions  of  the  Pyrenees,  Savoy,  Poland, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Chinese  Tartary.  Its  burrow 
under  ground  is  contrived  with  great  art,  and 
consists  of  an  oval  cavity  or  general  receptacle, 
large  enough  to  contain  several  of  the  animals,  and 
having  a  large  passage,  which  divaricates  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  present  two  outlets  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  These  recesses  are  prepared  on  the 
declivities  of  elevated  spots,  and  the  receptacle  is 
well  lined  with  moss  and  hay,  which  the  animals 
prepare  in  summer,  with  a  seeming  foresight  of  the 
long  hybernal  sleep  they  are  destined  to  undergo, 
which  generally  lasts  from  about  Michaelmas  till 
April.  When  they  are  reanimated,  they  are  in  an 
extremely  emaciated  condition.  They  make  no 
provision  for  the  winter ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  frosts 
set  in,  they  shut  up  the  entrance  to  the  burrow, 
and  gradually  assume  the  torpid  state. 

When  taken  young,  the  marmot  may  easily  be 
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tamed,  and  will  eat  any  kind  of  vegetables,  which, 
together  with  insects  and  roots,  are  their  natural 
food.  When  a  number  of  them  are  feeding  together, 
they  place  one  as  a  sentinel,  which  makes  a  whistling 
noise  on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  thus  warns  the 
rest  to  betake  themselves  to  their  holes. 


THE  QUEBEC  MARMOT. 

Arctomys  Empetra. — Desmarest. 
Plate  VII.    Fig.  8. 

This  is  rather  larger  than  the  former  species ;  its 
head  is  much  smaller  in  proportion,  and  round ;  its 
ears  are  very  short ;  the  cheeks  are  ash  gray,  and  its 
nose  black ;  the  fur  of  the  body  is  o^  a  curious  roan 
colour,  from  the  hairs  being  gray  at  bottom,  black  in 
the  middle,  and  white  at  the  tips ;  the  belly  and  legs 
are  of  a  high  toned  fawn,  approaching  to  orange ; 
its  toes  are  black,  and  naked ;  the  tail  short,  and 
rather  bushy. 

This   species   inhabits    Hudson's    Bay,   and  the 
northern  parts  of  Canada. 


Genus  SCIURUS.— -Linn^us. 

Generic  charcu:ter.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ; 
there  are  no  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are  |^ ;  total 
22.  The  upper  incisory  teeth  are  flat  in  front,  and 
wedge  shaped  at  the  extremity ;  the  lower  ones  are 
pointed  and  compressed  laterally ;  the  grinders  are 
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tubercular ;  the  body  is  small ;  the  ears  erect ;  the 
head  small;  the  eyes  large;  the  fore  feet  with 
four  long  toes,  and  a  tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb ; 
the  hind  feet  have  five  long  toes ;  the  whole  are 
furnished  with  crooked  nails;  the  tail  long,  and 
often  with  long  hairs,  disposed  ha  two  rows ;  with 
two  pectoral,  and  six  ventral  teats. 


THE  COMMON  SQUIRREL. 

SciURUS  Vulgaris. —  Linnaeus. 

Plate  VII.    Fig.  11. 

This  species  is  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  inclining 
to  red  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  sides ;  the 
breast  and  belly  are  white;  the  ears  are  fringed 
with  long  tufts  of  upright  hairs  ;  the  eyes  are  large, 
black,  and  lively ;  the  fore  legs  are  furnished  with 
long  stiff  hairs,  like  whiskers,  which  project  forward ; 
its  tail  is  long,  and  very  bushy,  which  it  generally 
carries  over  its  back ;  and  when  engaged  in  eating, 
it  sits  upright^  and  uses  its  fore  feet  like  hands,  to 
convey  the  food  to  its  mouth.  The  size  of  this 
species  is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  which  is  seven  inches  long. 

The  squirrel  is  a  lively  little  animal ;  and  in  the 
spring  is  peculiarly  active,  leaping  from  branch  to 
branch  with  surprising  quickness.  Squirrels  form 
their  nests  in  high  trees,  where  the  branches  begin 
to  fork  into  small  ones.  If  they  can  find  a  natural 
hollow  in  such  situations,  it  is  preferred  by  them. 
They  commence  by  making  a  level  between  these 
forks,  and  then  bind  the  whole  with  moss,  dry  leaves^ 
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and  twigs,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  withstand 
any  storm.  The  whole  inside  is  lined  with  wool,  or 
such  other  soft  substances  as  they  can  pick  up.  It 
is  covered  on  all  sides,  with  only  a  single  opening, 
just  large  enough  to  permit  the  animal  to  enter; 
and  even  this  is  protected  from  the  influence  of  the 
wind,  by  a  kind  of  canopy  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

The  common  squirrel  is  a  frugal  little  animal,  and 
takes  care  to  provide  itself  with  a  store  of  food ;  for 
the  reception  of  which  it  finds  out  some  hole,  either 
in  the  tree  it  inhabits  or  one  as  near  as  possible. 
Its  food  consists  principally  of  nuts  of  various  kinds, 
and  acorns.  In  the  spring,  however,  when  its  winter 
stock  is  exhausted,  it  feeds  on  the  buds  and  young 
shoots  of  trees. 

No  animal  can  be  more  watchful  than  the  squirrel 
which  is  at  all  times  alive  to  the  slightest  appearance 
of  danger.  If  the  tree  on  which  it  resides  is  only 
touched,  it  is  sensible  of  it,  and  flies  off  to  another 
with  much  rapidity,  seldom  stopping  till  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  danger  it  apprehends.  It  is 
exceedingly  timid,  but  easily  tamed,  when  taken 
young. 

This  animal  is  to  be  found  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
larger  woods  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of 
Asia.  In  northern  countries  the  colour  of  their  fur 
is  changed  in  winter  to  gray ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able, this  transition  takes  place  even  in  a  domesti- 
cated state,  where  the  animals  are  not  exposed  to 
the  rigours  of  the  climate.  This  change,  according 
to  Dr  Pallas,  commences  about  the  4th  of  October, 
and,  within  a  month,  the  whole  fur  has  assumed  the 
hoary  appearance. 
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Domesticated  Squirrel, 

Mr  Mackie,  a  friend  of  mine,  bad  procured  a  com- 
mon squirrel,  from  a  nest,  found  at  Woodhouselee, 
near  Edinburgh,  whicb  be  reared,  and  rendered 
extremely  docile.  It  was  kept  in  a  box,  wbich  was 
nailed  against  the  wall,  at  about  six  feet  from  the 
floor ;  it  was  wired  in  front,  and  had  a  small  round 
aperture  at  one  end,  to  allow  the  animal  to  enter. 
To  the  end  of  the  box,  below  the  aperture,  was  sus- 
pended a  rope,  which  touched  the  ground,  by  which 
the  animal  descended  and  ascended  to  its  domicile 
at  pleasure.  It  became  extremely  playful,  and  was 
familiar  with  every  one  of  the  family,  but  devotedly 
attached  to  its  master,  who  generally  carried  it 
about  with  him  in  his  coat  pocket,  that  on  the  right 
being  made  outside  on  purpose.  The  little  creature 
used  to  watch  very  narrowly  all  its  master's  move- 
ments ;  and,  whenever  he  was  preparing  to  go  out, 
it  ran  up  his  legs,  and  entered  his  pocket,  from 
whence  it  would  peep  out  at  passengers  as  he  walked 
along  the  streets,  never  venturing,  however,  to  go 
out.  But  no  sooner  would  he  reach  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  than  the  squirrel  leaped  on  the  ground, 
ran  along  the  road,  ascended  to  the  tops  of  trees  and 
hedges,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  and  nibbled 
at  the  leaves  and  bark ;  and,  if  he  walked  on,  it 
would  descend,  scamper  afler  him,  and  again  enter  his 
pocket.  In  this  manner  it  would  amuse  itself  during 
walks  of  miles,  which  its  master  frequently  indulged 
in.  Whenever  it  heard  a  carriage  or  cart,  it  became 
much  alarmed,  and  always  hid  itself  till  they  had 
passed  by.  It  was  so  familiar  that,  even  in  the  com- 
pany of  strangers,  it  would  leave  his  pocket,  and 
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nin  all  over  them.  It  would  amuse  itself  by  licking 
and  nibbling  at  its  master's  hand,  or  that  of  any  of 
his  family,  for  hours,  like  a  little  dog. 

This  gentleman  had  a  dog,  which,  although  he 
had  been  trained  not  to  touch  the  squirrel,  would, 
however,  never  make  complete  friendship  with  it, 
which  the  little  creature  made  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  accomplish.  Whenever  the  squirrel 
attempted  to  pass  over  his  body,  Ponto  intimated  his 
displeasure  by  a  growl.  When  Ponto  was  asleep, 
Filbert  (which  was  the  squirrel's  name)  used  to 
take  great  delight  in  teasing  him,  by  making  a  rapid 
descent  from  his  box,  and  scampering  over  the  dog's 
body,  and  then  quickly  ascending  its  rope.  This 
sport  it  would  repeat  again  and  again,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  Ponto,  who,  at  last,  would  sometimes 
get  very  angry,  when  the  little  Filbert  discontinued 
its  gambols,  and  would  sit  peeping  through  the 
grating  of  its  box. 

Its  master  had  taught  it  to  catch  food,  nuts  and 
acorns,  thrown  to  it,  with  its  fore  paws,  which  it 
accomplished  with  great  neatness  ;  he  also  instructed 
it  to  leap  over  a  stick,  held  out  to  it,  and  various 
other  little  tricks. 

This  interesting  little  pet  met  with  its  death  by 
its  master  inadvertently  leaning  back  in  a  chair, 
while  it  was  in  his  pocket.  On  being  squeezed,  poor 
Filbert  gave  a  shrill  scream ;  and,  when  he  took  it 
from  his  pocket,  it  was  lifeless,  to  his  unspeakable 
grief,  and  that  of  his  whole  family. 

The  Refugee. 

In  the  year  1814,  a  common  squirrel  was  caught 
in  Leadstone  Park,  near  Ferry  Bridge,  and  lodged 
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for  safe  custody  in  a  large  wooden  trap,  which  was 
used  for  taking  rats  alive.  He  was  kept  some  weeks 
in  this  prison,  till  at  length  he  contrived  to  effect 
his  escape  through  a  window,  and  repaired  once 
more  to  his  native  woods.  The  fkmily  were  much 
annoyed  at  the  loss  of  their  sportive  pet,  and  the 
servant  was  desired,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
to  remove  the  trap,  so  that  the  loss  of  their  little 
favourite  might  be  no  longer  called  to  their  recol- 
lection ;  but,  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  he  found  the 
squirrel,  all  wet  and  ruffled  by  the  storm,  which  had 
Uiken  place  during  the  day,  snugly  reposing  in  the 
corner  of  the  trap. 

A  Sagacious  Pet, 

A  lady  of  quality  in  Russia  had  a  squirrel  which 
she  taught  to  crack  nuts  for  her,  and  reach  her  the 
kernels  with  his  paws.  She  had  also  instructed  him 
to  count  money;  and  he  was  so  attentive,  that, 
whenever  he  found  a  coin  on  the  ground,  he  took  it 
up,  and  carried  it  to  his  mistress.  She  also  employed 
him  to  scratch  her  hair,  by  way  of  combing  it.  So 
attached  was  this  little  creature  to  his  mistress,  that 
whenever  she  was  confined  to  bed  from  indisposition, 
he  lay  still  in  his  cage,  without  moving,  although,  at 
other  times,  he  was  full  of  natural  vivacity. 
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THE  STRIPED  SQUIRREL. 

SciuRus  Striatus. — Desmarest. 
Plate  VII.    Fig.  10. 

This  squirrel  is  very  numeroixs  in  the  forests  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  in  Northern  Asia.  It  has 
also  been  found,  although  very  rarely,  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  This  species  differs  very  materially  in 
its  habits  from  all  its  congeners,  as  it  burrows  in  the 
ground,  in  place  of  living-in  trees  like  them.  Hence» 
it  acquired  the  name  of  the  ground  squirreL  In  its 
subterraneous  retreat,  it  lays  up  various  stores  for 
winter  use,  such  as  maize,  nuts,  acorns,  and  grain. 
These  dwellings  are  formed  with  much  art,  and  are. 
worked  into  long  galleries,  which  branch  off  on  each 
side,  and  terminate  in  a  large  cell,  in  which  the  stock 
of  winter  provisions  is  deposited. 

Some  time  ago,  as  a  Swede  was  constructing  a 
mill-dyke,  late  in  the  autumn,  he  accidentally  came 
upon  an  abode  of  ground  squirrels.  He  traced  it 
to  some  distance,  and  found  a  gallery  on  one  side> 
like  a  branch  diverging  from  the  main  stem,  nearly 
two  feet  long ;  at  its  farther  end,  was  a  quantity  of  fine 
white  oak  acorns ;  and  he  soon  aflerwards  discovered 
another  gallery,  diverging  from  the  other  side,  which 
contained  a  store  of  maize ;  and  a  third  was  filled 
with  hickery  nuts,  while  a  fourth  contained  two 
hatfuls  of  chestnuts ;  all  of  which  the  provident 
animal  had  stored  up  for  the  winter.  It  resembles 
some  of  the  murine  tribe,  in  being  provided  with 
cheek  pouches,  for  the  temporary  reception  and 
carriage  of  its  food. 
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The  length  of  the  striped  squirrel  is  five  inches 
and  a  half,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and 
the  tail  itself  nearly  six  inches ;  it  is  not  curved  and 
bushy,  but  long  and  narrow ;  the  fur  is  of  a  reddish 
brown,  and  is  marked  with  five  black  streaks,  one 
of  which  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  on  the 
ridge  of  the  spine ;  and  there  are  two  on  each  side, 
with  a  white  space  between  them. 

This  animal  seldom  quits  the  ground  but  on  a  very 
sudden  alarm ;  in  which  case,  it  will  run  up  a  tree 
with  great  quickness. 

The  striped  squirrel  is  very  difficult  to  tame ;  and 
even  when  so  far  domesticated,  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
as  it  frequently  bites  with  great  keenness.  They  are 
hunted  on  account  of  their  skins,  which,  however,  are 
of  little  value,  and  principally  taken  to  the  Chinese 
market. 


Genus  PTEROMYS Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  The  dentition  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  genus  sciurus.  The  head  is  round,  the 
ears  are  round,  and  the  eyes  round  and  large ;  the 
fore  feet  with  four  elongated  toes,  furnished  with 
sharp  compressed  claws,  and  having  the  rudiment  of 
a  thumb,  with  an  obtuse  nail ;  the  hind  feet  have 
five  long  toes,  much  divided,  and  fitted  for  holding ; 
the  tail  is  long  and  villose ;  the  skin  of  the  sides 
extended  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  extre- 
mities, forming  a  kind  of  parachute. 
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THE  FLYING  PTEROMYS. 

Pteromys  Sibericus. — Desmarest. 
Plate  VII.    Fig.  12. 

This  animal  has  been  termed  by  naturalists  the 
flying  squirrel.  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  a 
membranous  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  sides 
and  belly,  which  extends  from  the  fore  to  the  hind 
feet,  and  assists  it  greatly  in  making  leaps  from  one 
tree  to  another,  frequently  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-six  feeU  This  species  is  about  nine 
inches  in  its  whole  length,  of  which  its  tail  occupies 
five. 

The  flying  pteromys  is  found  in  the  woods  of 
Lapland  and  Norway,  where  it  feeds  principally  on 
the  tender  branches  of  pine  and  beech  trees.  It 
does  not  become  torpid  during  the  winter,  like  many 
other  of  the  smaller  animals  of  the  cold  regions 
which  it  inhabits. 

In  the  act  of  leaping,  the  loose  skin  is  stretched 
out  by  the  feet,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
thereby  greatly  augmented;  and  its  leaping  has 
much  the  appearance  of  flying.  Where  numbers 
of  them  are  seen  leaping  together,  they  appear  like 
leaves  blown  off  by  the  wind. 

The  females  of  this  species  are  devotedly  attached 
to  their  young  and  never  quit  their  nest  but  when 
pressed  by  hunger ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  they 
carefully  vnrap  up  the  nest  with  moss. 
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Genus  HYSTRIX.— LiNnjeus. 

Generic  character*  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ; 
there  are  no  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are  || ;  total 
20.  The  grinders  have  flat  tops,  but  furnished  with 
ridges  of  enamel ;  the  head  is  strong ;  the  muzzle 
thick;  the  ears  short  and  long;  die  tongue  with 
ipiny  scales ;  the  fore  feet  with  four  toes,  and  the 
rudiment  of  a  thumb ;  the  hind  feet  with  five  toes ; 
the  nails  are  strong ;  the  body  covered  with  ^nes, 
sometimes  intermixed  with  hair;  tail  more  or  less 
long,  sometimes  prehensile. 


THE  CRESTED  PORCUPINE. 

Hystrix  Cristata. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  VIII.    Fig.  1. 

The  crested,  or  common  porcu[Hne,  is  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  some  of  its  longest  «pines  exceed 
a  foot.  Its  generd  colour  is  a  grizzled  dusky  black, 
m  consequence  of  the  intermixture  of  varied  shades 
of  white,  brown,  and  black.  The  upper  part  of 
its  head  and  neck  is  furnished  with  a  crest  of 
long  light  coloured  hairs,  which  it  can  raise  or 
depress  at  pleasure.  The  hair  on  the  face  and  limbs 
is  very  short,  and  almost  Wack  on  the  latter ;  it  is  of 
a  brownish  oast  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  under 
parts,  and  rather  long;  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
back  and  sides,  rump,  and  upper  surface  of  the  hind 
legs>  are  armed  with  strong  spines,  which  are  longest 
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on  the  back.  These  spines  taper  to  both  extre- 
mities ;  and  are  almost  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill  in  the 
middle,  supported  at  the  base  by  a  tender  pedicle, 
and  the  points  very  sharp;  the  whole  quills  are 
striated  longitudinally,  and  marked  by  alternate 
rings  of  black  and  white,  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth ; 
these  generally  lie  flat,  but  are  raised  while  the  animal 
is  either  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  passion. 

M.  Le  Yaillant  says,  that  the  wound  from  a 
porcupine's  quill  is  difficult  of  cure,  from  some 
poisonous  quality  it  possesses;  and  mentions  that 
one  of  his  Hottentots,  who  was  pricked  in  the  1^ 
by  one  of  these,  was  ill  for  upwards  of  six  months 
afterwards ;  and  that  a  gentleman  at  the  Cape  had 
nearly  lost  his  limb  from  a  wound  of  a  porcupine's 
quUl :  It  occasioned  his  confinement  to  bed  for  nearly 
four  months. 

The  porcupine  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  also  of 
some  districts  of  southern  Europe.  It  lives  under 
ground,  in  burrows  of  its  own  digging,  which  have 
several  distinct  openings,  and  only  goes  abroad  in 
the  evening  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  entirely 
of  vegetables,  roots,  leaves,  and  fruits.  He  is  remark- 
ably timid. 

Several  of  these  animals  have  been  led  through 
Edinburgh  lately  in  a  tame  state.  I  have  examined 
them  all,  and  found  them  to  be  very  gentle  in  their 
nature,  and  exceedingly  docile,  and  even  familiar, 
to  those  who  offered  them  any  thing  to  eat. 

The  time  of  gestation  is  about  seven  months; 
the  female  produces  one  or  two  at  a  birth,  which 
i^e  saddles  for  a  month.  These  she  guards  with  the 
tenderest  solicitude,  and  will  rather  die  than  desert 
them. 

2l  12 
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The  flesh  of  the  porcupine  is  said  to  be  very 
palatable,  and  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  tables 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  used  to  be  exposed  in  the  markets  at 
Rome  for  sale. 

Curious  Playmates. 

The  late  Sir  Ashton  Lever  had  a  tame  porcupine, 
a  domesticated  hunting  leopard,  and  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  which  he  used  frequently  to  turn  out  together 
to  play  in  a  green  behind  his  house.  No  sooner 
were  the  dog  and  leopard  let  loose,  than  they 
compienced  chasing  the  porcupine,  who  uniformly, 
at  the  outset,  tried  to  escape  by  flight;  but  when  he 
found  there  was  no  chance  of  doing  so,  he  would 
thrust  his  head  into  some  corner,  make  a  snorting 
noise,  and  erect  his  spines.  His  pursuers,  if  too 
ardent,  pricked  their  noses,  till  the  pain  made  them 
quarrel,  which  generally  afibrded  him  an  opportunity 
of  effecting  his  escape. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  PORCUPINE. 

Hystrix  Cuandu. — Desmarest. 
Plate  VIII.    Fig.  2. 

The  Brazilian  porcupine  is  about  one  foot,  and  the 
tail  about  eighteen  inches,  in  length. 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  small ;  the  nose  is 
extremely  blunt ;  the  teeth  are  large  and  strong ;  the 
ears  are  short,  broad,  and  rounded ;  the  feet  have 
four  toes  on  each,  and  a  small  tubercle,  to  represent 
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the  fiflh  toe,  and  are  furnished  with  strong  claws. 
The  whole  animal,  except  on  the  belly,  and  inside 
of  the  limbs,  is  covered  with  short,  strong,  and  very 
sharp  spines,  of  which  the  longest  measures  three 
inches,  and  are  white,  barred  towards  the  point 
with  black.  The  colour  of  the  hair  with  which  the 
hinder  feet  are  covered,  is  dusky  brown,  and  of  a 
bristly  texture.  The  tail  is  covered  with  spines,  for 
about  six  inches  from  its  base ;  the  remainder  with 
dusky  hairs. 

This  species  inhabits  Mexico  and  Brazil.  It  lives 
in  woods,  climbs  trees,  and  is  said  to  feed  on  fruits 
and  small  birds.  The  time  of  seeking  its  food  is 
by  night,  and  it  sleeps  by  day.  The  sound  of  its 
voice  is  like  the  grunting  of  a  pig.  It  grows  very 
fat ;  and  the  natives  are  fond  of  its  flesh,  which  is 
said  to  be  good. 


Genus  LEPUS. — Linn-eus. 

Generic  charaeter.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ;  no 
canine  teeth;  the  grinders  are  |f ;  total  28;  the 
upper  incisory  teeth  placed  in  pairs,  two  wedge- 
shaped,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  in  front,  and 
two  smaller  ones  immediately  behind  them;  the 
under  incisory  teeth  are  square ;  the  grinders  have 
flat  crowns,  with  transverse  laminae  of  enamel ;  ears 
and  eyes  large ;  the  fore  feet  have  five  toes,  and  the 
hind  feet  four ;  they  are  all  covered  with  hair,  with 
slightly  arched  nails;  the  tail  is  short,  erect;  the 
teats  are  from  six  to  ten ;  the  coecum  is  very  large. 
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THE  HARE. 

Lepus  Timidus. — Linnaeus. 
Plate  VIII.    Fig.  3. 

The  fur  of  the  hare  is  of  a  brownish-rred  and  gray 
mixed.  The  throat  and  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
white.  The  ears  are  long,  and  black  at  the  point. 
The  tail  is  blade  above,  and  white  beneath.  The 
usual  length  of  the  hare  is  about  two  feet  The  head 
is  oval,  the  eyes  large  and  prominent,  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  possessing  the  power  of  seeing  on  all  sides. 
The  fore  legs  are  very  shorty  and  the  hind  ones  long. 

The  hare  is  one  of  the  most  timid,  gentle,  and 
defenceless  of  all  animals,  and  so  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  determined  enemies,  that  it  is  only  to 
be  wondered  that  the  race  is  not  long  ago  totally 
extirpated.  But  it  is  endowed  by  Nature  with 
instinct,  which  enables  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
evade  their  attacks.  It  is  fearful  of  every  danger, 
and  ever  attentive  to  the  slightest  alarm,  which  its 
long,  flexible,  and  movable  ears,  enable  it  to  dis^ 
cover  when  at  a  great  distance.  Its  great  swiftness 
gives  it  a  superiority  over  most  of  its  pursuers ;  in 
running  up  a  hill,  the  length  of  its  hind  legs,  and 
strength  of  its  muscles,  give  it  a  decided  advantage ; 
and,  sensible  of  its  powers  in  tbi^  respect,  it  generally, 
when  first  started,  flies  towards  rising  ground,  i£woj 
is  near. 

Dogs  and  foxes  pursue  the  hare  by  instinct. 
Wild  cats,  weasels,  foumarts,  and  martins,  catch  and 
destroy  it.     Eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  pounce 
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upon  it  in  its  form,  and  man  makes  it  an  animal  of 
the  chase. 


Poor  is  the  triumph  o*er  the  timid  hare ! 
Yet  vain  her  best  precaution,  though  she  sits 
Conceal'd,  with  folded  ears,  unsleeping  eyes, 
By  nature  raised  to  take  th'  horizon  in. 
And  head  conceal'd  betwixt  her  hairy  feet, 
In  act  to  spring  away.     The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth ;  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openings,  far  behind, 
With  every  breeze,  she  hears  the  coming  storm. 
But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amazed,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once. 

The  hare,  when  pursued,  never  runs  straight  for- 
ward, but  constantly  doubles  about. 

An  old  hare,  when  hunted  by  a  common  hound, 
«eems  to  regulate  her  flight  from  the  very  first, 
according  to  the  speed  of  her  pursuer.  She  knows 
from  experience  that  very  rapid  flight  would  be 
less  certain  of  carrying  her  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger,  than  a  more  deliberate  one,  whereby  the 
chase  is  protracted  to  a  greater  length  of  time,  and 
she  can  continue  the  exertion  of  her  strength  longer 
than  if  she  put  forth  her  full  speed  at  first  She 
seems  to  have  observed,  that  in  grounds  where 
there  are  many  young  shrubs,  the  contact  of  the 
whole  of  her  body  leaves  behind  a  stronger  scent. 
She,  therefore,  avoids  all  thickets,  and  keeps  as  much 
as  possible  upon  beaten  roads ;  but  when  pursued 
by  greyhounds,  she  runs  from  them  as  fast  as  she  is 
able,  and  seeks  for  shelter  in  woods  and  thickets. 
Knowing  that  terriers,  even  though  they  do  not 
see  her,  can  follow  her  track,  she  often  practises  an 
2l2 
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admirable  stratf^^em  to  deceive  them :  When  she 
has  run  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  straight  line, 
she  returns  a  small  distance  upon  the  road  she  has 
come,  in  order  to  render  the  scent  very  strong  upon 
this  space  of  ground ;  she  then  makes  several  long 
leaps,  in  a  side  direction*  and  thereby  renders  it 
difficult  to  recover  the  scent.  By  this  means  the 
hounds  are  often  put  at  fault,  and  the  hare  enabled 
to  get  a  considerable  way  ahead,  and  by  these  means 
she  frequently  effects  her  escape. 

The  colour  of  the  hare  is  also  favourable  to  her 
safety,  for  it  is  so  much  resembles  the  ground,  that 
it  is  not  easily  noticed.  In  northern  regions  hares 
become  perfectly  white  during  the  winter.  She  will 
seldom  quit  the  ground  on  which  she  originally 
existed ;  and  if  she  be  pursjiied,  and  escapes,  will 
return  to  the  same  spot. 

It  is  during  the  eveniag  that  the  hare  usually 
leaves  her  form  to  go  in  search  of  €ood ;  ai)d  generally 
returns  to  her  seat  by  the  sanie  path  she  left  it*  The 
form  is  mostly  in  the  middle  o£  some  thick  tuft  <^ 
long  grass,  which  nearly  covers  her  body,  and  {H'o- 
tects  her  from  the  breeze. 

*  Tis  instinct  that  directs  the  jealous  hare 
To  choose  her  soft  abode.     With  step  reversed 
She  forms  the  doubling  maze ;  then,  ere  the  mom 
Peeps  through  the  clouds,  leaps  to  her  close  recess. 

The  hare  is  very  prolific,  and  breeds  three  or  four 
times  a-year :  the  female  goes  with  young  thirty 
days,  and  brings  forth  three  (nt  four  at  a  litter. 

We  are  informed)  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Sporting  Magaziney  that  a  gentleman,  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  fecundity  of  the  hare,  turned  out  a 
male  and  two  females  into  a  very  large  gardei^ 
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widled  entirely  round,  where  they  had  plenty  of 
food,  and  were  totally  undisturbed^  He  opened  the 
gate  exactly  on  that  day  twelvemonth  on  which 
they  were  put  in,  and  no  less  than  forty-seven  were 
turned  out. 

Tame  Hares* 

We  are  informed  by  Borlase,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Comwaily  that  he  had  a  hare  so  com- 
pletely tamed,  as  to  feed  from  the  hand ;  it  always 
lay  under  a  chair  in  the  ordinary  sitting  room,  and 
was  as  much  domesticated  as  a  cat*  It  was  permitted 
to  take  exercise  and  food  in  the  garden,  but  always 
returned  to  the  house  to  repose.  Its  usual  com- 
panions were  a  greyhound  and  a  spaniel,  with  whom 
it  spent  its  evenings.  Tlie  whole  three  seemed  much 
attached,  and  frequently  sported  together,  and  at 
night  they  were  to  be  seen  stretched  together  on  the 
hearth.  What  is  remarkable,  both  the  greyhound  and 
spaniel  were  often  employed  in  sporting,  and  used 
secretly  to  go  in  pursuit  of  hares  by  themselves,  yet» 
they  never  offered  the  least  violence  to  their  timid 
firiend  at  home. 

Dr  Townson,  the  traveller,  when  at  Gottingen, 
brought  a  young  hare  into  such  a  state  of  domesti- 
cation, that  it  would  run  and  jump  about  his  sofa 
and  bed.  It  leapt  on  his  knee,  patted  him  with  its 
&re  fleet ;  and  frequently,  while  he  was  reading,  it 
would  knock  the  book  out  of  his  hands,  as  if  to  claim, 
like  a  fondled  child,  the  preference  of  his  attention. 

Sly  Device, 

Fouilloux  says  he  saw  a  hare  start  from  its  form 
at  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn,  run  towards  a 
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pool  of  water  at  a  considerable  distance,  plange  in, 
and  swim  to  some  rushes  in  the  middle,  where  it 
lay  down  and  concealed  itself  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  dogs. 

A  Musical  Hare. 

One  Sunday  evening,  five  choristers  were  walking 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mersey,  in  Cheshire.  Being 
somewhat  tired,  they  sat  down,  and  began  to  sing  an 
anthem.  The  field  on  which  they  sat  had  a  wood 
at  its  termination.  While  they  were  singing,  a  hare 
made  its  appearance  from  this  wood,  and  came  with 
considerable  rapidity  to  the  place  where  they  were 
sitting,  and  made  a  dead  stand,  at  about  twenty  yards 
distance,  in  the  open  field.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
harmony  of  the  music,  and  turned  her  head  frequently 
to  one  side  while  she  listened.  When  they  stopped, 
she  turned  slowly  towards  the  wood:  when  she  had 
nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  field,  they  again  com- 
menced an  anthem,  at  which  the  hare  stood  still,  and 
returned  swiflly  back,  to  within  the  same  distance  as 
before,  where  she  listened  with  apparent  rapture,  till 
they  had  finished,  then  again  bent  her  way  towards 
the  wood,  with  a  slow  pace,  and  entered  it. 

Sagacity  in  a  Hare. 

We  have  the  following  interesting  account  of  a 
hare  in  the  Annals  of  Sporting,  May,  1822 : — 

<<  The  hare  is  one  of  the  most  timid  animals  in 
the  world ;  and  though  she  has  every  reason  to  fear 
the  canine  race,  as  well  as  her  destroyer,  man,  yet 
instances  are  not  wanting  where  she  seeks  the  pro- 
tection of  her  greatest  enemy.  Two  years  ago, 
a  doe    hare  produced  two  young  ones  in  a  field 
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adjoining  my  cottage;  and  the  three  were  occa* 
sionally  seen*  during  the  summer^  near  the  game 
spot.  But  the  leverets  were,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  killed  at  the  latter  end  of  September  of 
the  same  year ;  the  old  doe  hare  was  also  coursed, 
and  making  directly  for  my  cottage,  entered  the 
garden,  and  there  blinked  the  dogs.  I  repeatedly 
afterwards  saw  her  sitting,  sometimes  in  the  garden, 
(which  is  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  by  forty-three,) 
but  more  frequently  in  the  garden-hedge.  She  was 
repeatedly  seen  by  greyhounds  when  she  sat  at  some 
distance,  but  uniformly  made  for  the  garden,  and 
never  failed  to  find  security.  About  the  end  of  the 
following  January,  puss  was  no  longer  to  be  seen 
about  the  garden,  as  she  had  probably  retired  to 
some  distance  with  a  male  companion.  One  day*  in 
February,  I  heard  the  hounds,  and  shortly  afterwards 
observed  a  liare  making  towards  the  garden,  which 
it  entered  at  a  place  well  known,  and  left  not  the 
least  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  it  was  my  old  acquain- 
tance,  which,  in  my  family,  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Kitty.  The  harriers  shortly  afterward9 
came  in  sight,  followed  Kitty,  and  drove  her  from 
the  garden.  I  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  my 
poor  hare,  and  heartily  wished  the  dogs  might  come 
to  an  irrecoverable  fault.  The  bare  burst  away  with 
the  fleetness  of  the  wind,  and  was  followed  breast- 
high,  by  her  fierce  and  eager  pursuers.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  I  observed  Kitty  returning  toward^ 
the  garden,  apparently  much  exhausted,  and  very 
dirty.  She  took  shelter  beneath  a  small  heap  of 
sticks,  which  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  kitchen 
door.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  as,  by  the  cry  of  the 
hounds,  I  was  persuaded  they  were  nearly  in  sight. 
I  took  a  fishing-net,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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servant,  covered  poor  Kitty,  caught  her,  and  con- 
veyed the  poor,  little,  panting,  trembling  creature, 
into  the  house.  The  harriers  were  soon  at  the  spot, 
but  no  hare  was  to  be  found.  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  ever  felt  greater  pleasure  than  in  thus  saving  poor 
Kitty  from  her  merciless  pursuers.  Towards  evening 
I  gave  Kitty  her  liberty ;  I  turned  her  out  in  the 
garden,  and  saw  her  not  again  for  some  time.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  summer,  however,  I 
saw  a  hare  several  times,  which  I  took  to  be  my  old 
friend ;  and,  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  Kitty  was 
again  observed  in  the  garden.  Henceforward  she 
was  occasionally  seen  as  on  the  preceding  winter. 
One  morning,  in  January,  when  I  was  absent,  a  gun 
was  fired  near  -  my  cottage ;  Kitty  was  heard  to 
scream,  but  nevertheless  entered  the  garden  vigo- 
rously. The  matter  was  related  to  me  on  my  return 
home ;  and  I  was  willing  to  hope  that  Kitty  would 
survive.  However,  I  had  some  doubt  on  the  subject ; 
and,  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  light  permitted,  I 
explored  the  garden,  and  found  that  my  poor  unfor- 
tunate favourite  had  expired ;  she  was  stretched 
beneath  a  large  gooseberry  tree;  and  I  could  not 
help  regretting  very  much  the  death  of  poor  Kitty." 

A  Choice  of  Evils. 

In  March,  1793,  a  hare  that  had  been  chased 
upwards  of  two  hours  by  a  pack  of  beagles,  was 
afterwards  pursued  by  a  couple  of  lurchers,  and  to 
escape  them  jumped  into  the  window  of  a  black- 
smidi's  shop,  at  Salehurst,  and  was  taken  alive  in 
the  coal  trough. 
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Surprising  Sagacity. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  a 
hare  is  recorded  in  the  Sporting  Magazine^  as  having 
been  witnessed  during  a  run  with  a  well  known  pack 
of  harriers  in  the  west  of  England.  The  hunted 
hare  being  nearly  exhausted,  happened  to  come 
upon  another  hare  in  her  form,  from  which  she  drew 
her  out,  and  introduced  herself;  the  pack  followed 
the  new  started  hare  ;  and  the  huntsmen,  on  coming 
up,  found  the  hare  which  they  had  been  hunting 
squatted,  panting  very  hard,  and  all  covered  with 
mud. 


THE  RABBIT. 

Lepus  Cuniculus. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  VIII.    Fig.  4. 

The  figure  here  referred  to  is  the  domestic  rabbit, 
which  differs  principally  from  the  wild  one  in  the 
colour  of  its  fur,  and  being  of  a  larger  size.  The  fur 
of  the  wild  rabbit  is  gray  on  the  tips  of  the  hairs, 
yellowish  fawn  colour  beneath,  and  of  a  reddish 
tinge  about  the  neck  and  belly ;  the  tail  is  brown 
above,  and  white  beneath ;  the  length  of  the  body  is 
about  fifteen  inches. 

Although  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the 
hare  and  rabbit,  yet  they  are  widely  different  in 
their  habits;  the  former  always  live  in  the  open 
fields  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  latter 
inv^iably  burrows  in  the  ground. 
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The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  truly  astonishing ; 
it  breeds  seven  times  a-year,  and  generally  produces 
eight  young  ones  at  a  time.  The  young  are  capable 
of  breeding  at  the  age  of  five  months ;  so  that  it 
is  calculated  that  the  produce  of  a  single  pair,  in 
the  course  of  four  years,  may  amount  to  the  amazing 
number  of  1,274,840. 

The  original  country  of  the  rabbit  is  supposed  to 
be  Greece  and  Spain,  and  it  cannot  exist  in  a  cold 
climate.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  even  in  this 
state  produces  a  greater  number  at  a  time  than  when 
wild.  I  have  known  a  domestic  rabbit  bring  forth 
sixteen  at  a  birth  :  one  I  had,  when  a  boy,  produced, 
the  first  time,  that  number,  at  the  second  ten,  at  the 
third  thirteen.  The  female  goes  with  young  thirty 
days. 

The  male  rabbit  has  a  great  propensity  for  destroy- 
ing the  young ;  to  prevent  which,  the  female  carefully 
covers  up  the  nest  each  time  she  goes  out  to  feed. 


Genus  CAVIA. — Desmarest. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ; 
no  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are  |^ ;  total  20. 
The  body  is  thick ;  the  muzzle  short  and  compressed ; 
the  eyes  large  ;  the  ears  short  and  round ;  the  legs 
short ;  the  fore  feet  have  four  toes,  and  the  hind  feet 
three  toes,  which  are  not  palmated ;  there  is  no  tail ; 
they  have  two  ventral  teats. 
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THE  GUINEA  PIG. 

Cavia  Cobaya. — Desmarest* 

Plate  VIII.    Fig.  5. 

The  guinea  pig  is  a  native  of  Brazil ;  its  fur  is 
reddish)  mixed  with  gray;  but  in  a  domesticated 
state,  it  is  fawn,  white,  or  cream  coloured,  varied 
with  large  patches  of  black,  or  dark  liver  brown. 
It  is  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  walks  so  low,  that  its 
body  appears  to  touch  the  ground.  Although  a 
native  of  a  warm  climate,  it  will  propagate  in  tem- 
perate countries,  if  kept  from  the  cold.  Numbers  of 
them  used  to  be  kept  in  Britain  as  curiosities,  but 
are  now  seldom  to  be  met  with.  They  are  stupid 
little  animals,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  devoured 
by  cats,  without  offering  the  least  resistance ;  and 
they  do  not  even  protect  their  young  with  parental 
care« 

The  female  goes  with  young  nearly  five  weeks, 
and  breeds,  in  a  domesticated  state,  five  or  six  times 
a-year ;  producing,  at  each  time,  from  four  to  eight, 
and  sometimes  even  twelve.  The  young  grow  so 
rapidly,  that  they  will  run  about  twelve  hours  after 
birth,  and  have  been  known  to  breed  at  two  months ; 
so  that  a  single  pair  may  be  the  means  of  propa- 
gating a  thousand  in  a  year. 

They  are  very  cleanly,  and  their  whole  employment 
seems  to  consist  in  licking  and  arranging  their  fur. 

The  name  guinea  given  to  this  animal  is  evidently 
a  corruption  of  Guiana,  in  South  America,  whence 
they  might  originally  be  brought 
2m 
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Genus  DASYPROCTA — Illiger. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  |; 
no  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are  ff ;  total  20. 
The  head  is  rather  elongated;  the  forehead  flat; 
the  muzzle  thick ;  the  eyes  large ;  the  fore  paws 
with  four  toes,  and  a  rudimentary  thumb ;  the  hind 
legs  longer  than  the  fore,  with  three  toes,  and  long 
strong  nails ;  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked  and 
callous. 


THE  AGOUTI. 

Dasyprocta  Acuti. — Desmarest. 

Plate  VIII.    Fig.  7. 

This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare ;  its  nose  is 
long,  and  the  upper  lip  deeply  divided ;  the  skin  is 
chestnut  brown,  mixed  with  red,  of  a  sleek  and 
shining  appearance ;  the  legs  are  very  slender,  and 
almost  naked.  It  grunts  like  a  pig,  sits  on  its  hind 
quarters  when  feeding;  and  uses  its  paws  like  a 
squirrel.  When  satiated  with  food,  it  conceals  what 
remains.  Its  food  consists  of  roots,  fruits,  and  nuts. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  hunted  by 
the  natives  on  account  of  its  flesh,  which  resembles 
that  of  a  rabbit. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  delights  in  gnawing  every 
thing  that  comes  in  its  way.  The  female  produces, 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  from  four  to  six  at  a  birth. 
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Genus  CiELOGENUS.— F.  Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ; 
there  are  no  canine  teeth;  the  grinders  are  ||; 
total  20.  There  are  five  toes  on  all  the  feet ;  the 
interior  toes  of  the  fore  feet,  and  the  interior  and 
exterior  toes  of  the  hind  feet,  are  very  small. 


THE  BROWN  PACA. 
■    CiELOGENus  SuBNiGER. — Desoiarest. 
Plate  VIII.    Fig.  6. 

This  species  is  about  twenty-one  inches  long, 
narrow  at  the  shoulder,  and  very  thick  round  the 
hind  quarters.  The  hair  is  of  a  dark  liver  colour  on 
the  back,  becoming  paler  on  the  sides ;  its  belly  is 
white ;  three  white  lines  run  from  the  head  to  the 
hind  quarters,  and  two  rows  of  white  spots  above 
these  on  the  flank ;  the  head  is  large ;  the  neck 
short;  the  ears  short,  small,  and  naked;  the  eyes 
are  large,  and  placed  high  in  the  head,  very  close  to 
the  ears ;  the  upper  jaw  projects  considerably  beyond 
the  under  one ;  on  its  lips,  and  below  the  ears,  are 
long  whiskers. 

The  spotted  cavy  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
it  burrows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  secretes 
itself  duriqg  the  day,  and  goes  in  quest  of  food  by 
night.     It  feeds  on  roots,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
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When  pursued,  it  takes  to  the  water,  and  escapes 
by  diving :  if  attacked,  it  makes  a  vigorous  defence. 
The  flesh  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
natives  of  BraziL 


Genus  BRADYPUS Linnjeus. 

There  are  no  incisory  teeth ;  the  canine  teeth  are 
^^ ;  the  grinders  are  f^ ;  the  canine  teeth  are 
pyramidical,  longer  than  the  grinders,  and  pointed ; 
the  grinders  are  cylindrical ;  the  head  small ;  the 
muzzle  truncated ;  the  neck  short ;  the  nostrils  are 
at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle ;  the  anterior  extre- 
mities are  longer  than  the  posterior,  with  two  or 
three  united  toes,  furnished  with  strong  nails ;  the 
fur  is  strong  and  long,  that  on  the  fore  arms 
growing  reverse.  The  intestines  are  short ;  there  is 
no  c<?cum. 


THE  THREE-TOED  I^LOTH, 

Bradypus  Tridactylus. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  VIII.    Fig.  8. 

The  body  of  the  three-toed  sloth  is  thick,  about 
the  size  of  a  cat,  and  of  a  very  uncouth  appearance ; 
the  feet  are  small,  but  furnished  with  very  strong, 
and  large,  much  curved,  and  sharp  pointed  claws ; 
the  head  is  small  and  round ;  the  face  naked  s  the 
eyes  are  small,  black,  round,  and  nearly  covered 
by  the  hair  of  the  forehead,  which  bangs  over 
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them;  long  hair  surrounds  the  whole  face  and 
chin,  which  gives  the  animal  a  singular  appearance. 
The  colour  of  the  hair  is  grayish  brown,  and  it  is 
very  coarse  in  its  texture.  The  three-toed  sloth 
lives  generally  on  the  tops  of  trees ;  and  if  they 
are  high,  so  slow  is  its  progressive  motion,  that 
it  will  take  two  whole  days  to  ascend,  and  as  many 
to  get  down  again,  which  it  never  does  till  it  has 
stripped  the  tree  of  its  fruit,  blossom,  and  leaf.  It  is 
said,  that,  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  laborious  descent, 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  make,  it 
su£Pers  itself  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  its  tough  skin 
and  thick  coarse  hair  sufficiently  securing  it  from 
any  unpleasant  consequences  in  its  fall. 

The  voice  of  the  sloth  is  said  to  be  so  incon- 
ceivably singular,  and  of  such  a  mournful  and 
melancholy  tone,  as,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
peculiarly  doleful  cast  of  the  features,  to  create 
a  mixture  of  pity  and  disgust  in  those  who  look 
on  it ;  and  the  horrid  yell  it  makes  frightens  away 
animals  which  attempt  to  prey  upon  it.  But  this 
is  not  its  only  refuge,  for  its  strength  of  limb  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  capable  of  seizing  a  dog  with  its 
claws,  and  holding  it  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
escape,  till  it  dies  of  hunger.  Kircher  assures  us, 
that  its  powers  in  this  respect  have  been  exemplified 
by  the  very  singular  experiment  of  suffering  one, 
which  had  fastened  itself  to  a  pole,  to  remain  in 
that  situation,  without  any  sustenance,  upwards  of 
forty  days.  This  singular  animal  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  South  America. 
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Genus  DASYPUS— LiNMiEus, 

Generic  character.  They  have  either  no  incisory 
teeth,  or  they  are  placed  | ;  and  are  without  canine 
teeth;  the  grinders  vary,  in  the  several  species, 
from  28  to  66  ;  these  are  cylindrical,  separate,  and 
without  enamel  on  the  inner  side  ;  the  head  is  large  ; 
the  mouth  and  eyes  small;  the  tongue  partially 
extensible  ;  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  shell 
or  plate  of  armour ;  the  fore  feet  have  four  or  five 
toes,  with  long  nails  fit  for  digging ;  the  hind  feet 
with  five  toes;  the  tail  is  rather  long  and  round; 
with  two  or  four  teats ;  intestines  without  a  coecum. 


THE  SIX  BAKDED  ARMADILLO. 

Dasypus  Sexcinctus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  VIIL    Fig.  9. 

Instead  of  hair,  the  bodies  of  this  remarkable 
tribe  of  animals  are  covered  with' a  kind  of  coat  of 
mail,  divided  into  bands  or  shelly  zones ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  they  seem  an  intermediate  link  between 
quadrupeds  and  tortoises.  Armadillos  afford  a 
beautiful  example  of  deviation,  in  general  structure 
and  appearance,  from  the  quadrupedal  form.  They 
inhabit  subterraneous  retreats  or  burrows,  which  they 
excavate  with  facility,  by  means  of  their  large  and 
strong  claws.  They  feed  at  night,  on  roots  and 
grain,  and  occasionally  prey  on  the  smaller  animals 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  worms,  insects,  and  lizards. 
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In  a  captive  state,  they  feed  on  fledi  readily,  which 
they  will  eat  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  flesh  of  the  armadillo  is  considered  excellent 
eating  by  the  natives  of  South  America,  especially 
when  young;  but  when  old,  it  acquires  a  strong 
musky  flavour.  When  attacked,  the  armadillo  rolls 
Itself  up  in  the  form  of  a  round  ball,  and  becomes,  in 
a  degree,  invulnerable.  The  mechanism  of  their 
singular  structure  demands  our  highest  admiration, 
and  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  powers  of 
divine  wisdom. 


Genus  MYRMECOPHAGA.— Linnjeus, 

Generic  character.  They  are  entirely  toothless ; 
the  head  is  elongated;  die  muzzle  tapering  to  a 
point ;  the  tongue  is  protractile ;  all  the  toes  are 
united  to  the  root  of  the  nails,  which  are  strong, 
and  adapted  for  digging ;  four  before  and  five 
behind,  or  two  before  and  four  behind;  with  two 
pectoral  teats  in  some  ;  in  others,  two  pectoral  and 
two  ventral ;  the  tail  is  sometimes  prehensile. 


THE  GREAT  ANT-EATER. 

Myrmecophaga  Jubata. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  IX.    Fig.  1. 

This  remarkable  quadruped  is  about  five  feet  and 
a  half,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail;  and  its  height  about  two  feet.    The  tail  itself 
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is  upwards  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  body  is 
covered  with  very  coarse  shaggy  hair ;  and  the  tail 
is  furnished  with  long  flowing  black  hair,  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  horse's  mane.  Its  head  is  small,  with 
a  very  long  snout.  The  eyes  are  small  and  lively ; 
the  ears  short  and  round.  The  shoulders  and  fore 
legs  are  thick  and  muscular.  The  general  colour  of 
the  hair  is  deep  gray,  with  a  very  broad  band  of 
black,  running  from  the  neck  towards  the  flanks,  and 
4;apering  to  a  point,  with  a  white  margin  at  its  upper 
surface. 

The  great  ant-eater  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and 
Guiana.  It  sleeps  the  principal  part  of  the  day,  and 
feeds  in  the  evening.  Its  food  consists  principally 
of  ants.  When  he  discovers  an  ant-hill,  he  scratches 
it  up  with  his  powerful  claws,  and  then  throws  out 
his  tongue,  which  is  retractile,  like  an  earthworm. 
He  places  this  organ  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbed 
colony,  and  as  it  is  covered  with  a  tough  slimy  saliva, 
thousands  stick  to  it,  when  he  draws  it  into  his 
mouth,  and  swallows  them.  This  operation  he 
repeats,  till  he  has  consumed  the  whole  community. 
Wood  lice  and  wild  honey  are  also  favourite  articles 
of  food  with  him.  In  quest  of  these,  he  frequently 
ascends  lofty  trees,  which  he  does  with  much  facility, 
owing  to  the  great  length  of  his  claws. 

The  great  ant-eater  is  a  good  swimmer ;  and  when 
he  crosses  a  river,  his  tail  is  always  elevated  above 
his  back. 

The  female  produces  one  young  at  a  time ;  and  it 
is  said  to  take  four  years  of  arriving  at  maturity. 
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Gbnus  MANIS. — LiNNiSEug, 

GeneriQ  chameter^  Without  teeth;  the  head 
9maU;  the  muzzle  long;  the  tongue  protractile ;  the 
body  is  elongated,  and  covered  with  strong  imbricated 
scales  pr  plateS)  and  capable  of  being  rolled  up  into 
a  spherical  shape;  feet  with  five  toes»  formed  ibr 
digging;  tail  long,  semi-prehensile,  and  covered  with 
scales* 


THE  SHORT-TAILED  MANIS. 

Manis  Crassjcaudata. — Geoffrey. 

Plate  IX.    Fig.  2. 

The  whole  body,  legs,  and  tail,  are  covered  with 
broad,  but  sharp  pointed  scales,  which  are  striated 
throughout  the  whole  length  in  the  young  animal, 
but  quite  smooth  in  the  adult,  the  belly  being  the 
only  part  not  protected  by  this  secure  covering. 
The  tail  appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  body, 
tapering  to  rather  an  obtuse  point,  and  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  body.  The  colour  of  the  whole  animal 
is  pale  yellowish  brown,  and  the  surface  glossy. 
This  species  is  frequently  found  six  feet  in  length, 
of  which  the  tail  is  nearly  four.  It  is  said  to  walk 
slowly,  and,  when  attacked,  it  rolls  itself  up ;  and  in 
this  state  it  can  resist  the  attacks  of  the  leopard 
or  tiger.  It  lives  in  woods,  and  feeds  on  ants,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ant-eater.  The  flesh  is 
said  to  be  esteemed  as  a  great  delicacy.  It  is  a 
native  of  India  and  Guiana. 
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Genus  ORNITHORYNCHUS.—Blumenbach. 

Generic  character.  Neither  incisory  nor  canine 
teeth;  the  grinders,  are  ff;  total  8;  they  are 
merely  fibrous,  not  fixed  in  any  bone,  but  in  the 
gum  only :  it  has  a  horny  beak,  resembling  a  duck*s 
bill ;  the  nostrils  are  contiguous,  opening  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  mandible;  it  is  furnished  with 
cheek  pouches ;  paws  with  five  toes,  webbed,  with  a 
spur  on  the  hind  ones  in  the  male ;  the  tail  is  short, 
and  broad  at  its  base. 


THE  PARADOXICAL  PLATYPUS. 

Ornithorynchus  Rufus. — Desmarest. 

Of  all  the  mammiferous  animals  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  this  is  certainly  the  most  singular, 
exhibiting  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  beak  of  a 
duck,  engrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped.  It  has 
all  the  parts  and  characteristics  of  the  head  of  a 
shoveler,  or  other  broad  billed  species  of  duck. 
The  body  is  depressed,  and  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  an  otter  in  miniature.  It  is  covered  with 
a  thick  and  very  soft  fur,  in  texture  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  the  beaver.  The  tail  is  flat,  short,  with  a 
tufted  termination,  and  covered  with  the  same  sort 
of  fur  as  the  body.  The  total  length  of  the  animal 
is  fourteen  inches ;  and  the  beak  itself  is  an  inch 
and  a  half.  The  legs  are  very  short,  ending  in 
:a  broad  web,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  claws ;  but  in  the  hind  feet  reaches  no 
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farther  than  the  roots  of  the  daws.  The  fore  feet 
are  naked,  both  above  and  below  ;  but  the  hind  feet 
are  hairy  above,  and  naked  below.  The  eyes  are 
excessively  small,  the  orbits  being  little  more  than 
the  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  nearly  concealed  in  the 
fur.  The  auditory  foramina  are  placed  about  an 
inch  beyond  the  eyes,  and  consist  merely  of  small 
oval  holes,  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

No  animal  has  ever  excited  the  curiosity  of 
naturalists  more  than  the  platjrpus.  At  first  it  was 
considered  as  an  imposition,  from  its  conformation 
being  so  totally  different  from  any  thing  mankind 
had  any  notion  of. 

The  platypus  is  a  native  of  the  marshy  grounds  of 
New  Holland,  that  country  abounding  with  animala 
of  new  and  extraordinary  character. 


Genus  ELEPHAS. — Linnjeus* 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth,  or  tusks,^ 
are  greatly  elongated,  and  are  g ;  there  are  no  canine 
teeth ;  the  grinders  are  f  f ;  total  10.  The  incisory 
teeth  are  composed  of  ivory,  slightly  arched  towards 
their  points,  incased  with  a  coat  of  enamel;  the 
grinders  are  formed  of  vertical  and  transverse 
laminae,  covered  by  enamel ;  the  head  very  large ; 
the  nasal  fossae  greatly  elevated;  the  nose  is 
elongated  into  a  cylindrical  proboscis,  which  is 
movable  in  all  directions,  with  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive finger-like  process,  at  the  upper  margin  of  its. 
point;  the  legs  are  very  large  and  flat;  the  body 
massive;  the  tail  rather  short,  tufled  at  its  point; 
with  two  mammae. 
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THE  INDIAN  ELEPHANT. 

Elephas  Indicus.^ — Cuvief. 

Plate  IX.    Fig.  3. 

The  Indian  elephant  is  the  largest  of  all  quadru- 
peds, the  height  of  his  body  being  about  ten  feet, 
and  his  weight  from  six  to  seven  thousand  pounds. 
The  following  is  the  exact  measurement  of  one 
belonging  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude :  From  the  one  fore 
foot  to  the  other,  over  the  shoulders,  twenty-two  feet 
ten  inches  and  a  half;  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
in  perpendicular  height,  ten  feet  six  inches;  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  ground,  twelve  feet  two 
inches ;  from  the  front  of  the  face  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail,  fifteen  feet  eleven  inches.  The  skin  is  of 
a  deep  ash  colour.  The  tusks  do  not  make  their 
appearance  in  the  young  till  they  reach  the  third 
y^ar ;  and  those  of  the  adult  females  are  always  less 
dian  in  the  male.  These  are,  in  general,  from  nine 
to  ten  feet  in  length.  The  eyes  of  the  elephant  are 
so  small,  as  to  be  a  deformity ;  but  they  are  spark- 
ling, lively,  and  intelligent.  The  diminutive  size  of 
these  organs  may  assist  in  protecting  them  from 
injury,  amidst  the  bushes  and  jungles  where  they 
seek  food ;  and  for  farther  safety,  they  are  furnished 
with  nictitating  membranes,  by  which  they  can  keep 
off  insects,  and  get  quit  of  extraneous  substances, 
which  may  accidentally  enter  them.  The  legs  are 
extremely  thick,  and  the  feet  divided  into  five  toes, 
which  much  resemble  distinct  hoofs,  and  are  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  bony  process.  The  teats  in  the  female 
are  two,  pectoral,  and  situated  a  little  way  between 
the  fore  legs.  The  elephant  is  nearly  thirty  years 
of  arriving  at  its  full  size. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  dentition  of  the 
elephant,  which  differs  from  that  of  every  other 
quadruped, — the  provision  which  nature  has  made 
to  enable  him  to  masticate  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
food  than  other  animals,  and  that  through  a  longer 
series  of  years.  The  grinders  of  sheep  and  deer  are 
worn  out  in  fifteen  years,  those  of  horned  cattle  in 
twenty  years ;  the  grinders  of  the  horse  last  forty  or 
fifty;  while  those  of  the  elephant  last  a  hundred 
years ;  and  when  totally  worn  out,  are  renewed  again. 
As  this  subject  is  curious,  I  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  article  Elephant,  in  the,  Edinburgh 
Encyclopcedia : — 

"  The  elephant  has  no  cutting  teeth  in  either  jaw 
in  front;  but  he  is  furnished  with  most  powerful 
grinders,  that  enable  him  to  bruise  the  vegetables  on 
which  he  feeds.  These  teeth,  as  in  all  herbivorous 
animals,  have  an  uneven  surface;  but  do  not  rise 
into  points,  as  in  animals  which  feed  on  flesh.  Each 
grinder  is  composed  of  a  number  of  perpendicular 
laminae,  which  may  be  considered  as  so  many  teeth, 
each  covered  with  a  strong  enamel,  and  joined  to 
one  another  by  a  bony  substance  of  the  same  quality 
as  ivory.  This  last  substance,  being  much  softer 
than  the  enamel,  wears  away  faster  by  the  masti- 
cation of  the  food,  so  that  the  enamel  remains 
considerably  higher,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  surface 
of  each  grinder  acquires  a  ribbed  appearance,  as  if 
originally  formed  with  ridges.  From  very  accurate 
observations,  which  have  been  made  on  the  Asiatic 
elephant,  it  appears  that  the  first  set  of  grinders,  or 
2  N 
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milk  teeth,  begin  to  cut  the  jaw  eight  or  ten  diys 
Idler  birth ;  and  the  grinders  of  the  upper  jaw  appear 
before  those  of  the  lower  ones.  These  milk  grinders 
are  not  shed,  but  are  gradually  worn  away,  the  fangs 
beginning  to  be  absorbed.  From  the  end  of  the 
isecond  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year,  the  third 
set  comegradudly  forward,  as  the  jaw  lengthens,  not 
only  to  fill  up  this  additional  space,  but  also  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  second  set,  which  are,  during 
the  same  period,  gradually  worn  away,  and  have  their 
fangs  absorbed.  From  the  beginning  of  the  shcth, 
to  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  the  fourth  set  of 
grinders  come  forward,  to  supply  the  gradual  waste 
of  the  third  set.  In  this  manner,  to  the  end  of  life, 
the  elephant  obtains  a  set  of  new  teeth,  as  the  old 
ones  become  unfit  for  the  mastication  of  his  food.** 

This  stupendous  animal  has  been  known  to  man 
from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  of  all  the  beasts  which 
have  been  taken  into  his  service,  he  is  pre-eminent 
for  size  and  amazing  strength,  as  well  as  for  great 
sagacity  and  obedience.  He  is  gregarious,  associating 
in  herds  of  from  fifly  to  some  hundreds.  His  native 
country  is  Asia;  and  he  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
southern  countries, — namely>  Cochin-China,  Pegu, 
Siam,  Ava,  Hindostan,  as  well  as  Ceylon,  and  almost 
all  the  larger  islands. 

Elephants  hold  undisputed  sway  in  the  mighty 
forests  which  they  inhabit;  their  immense  size, 
united  strength,  and  great  swiftness,  enabling  them 
to  dislodge  all  intruders  on  their  abodes.  The  lion 
and  tiger  fear  their  united  attacks,  and  avoid  such 
formidable  assailants.  Seemingly  sensible  of  the 
large  supply  of  food  they  require,  they  will  allow 
no  animal,  however  peaceable,  to  browse  in  their 
territories,  of  which  diey  hold  exclusive  possession ; 
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and  they  can  only  exist  in  those  extensive  woody 
ranges,  or  immense  plains,  where  vegetation  abounc^ 
in  ^U  its  wild  luxuriance. 

From  the  conformation  of  the  legs  of  the  elephanl^ 
he  has  evidently  been  formed  to  move  on  level  ground; 
as  he  wants  the  elastic  ligament,  which,  in  almoat 
all  quadrupeds,  connects  the  top  of  the  thigh  bone 
with  the  pelvis,  and  that  gives  the  hind  legs  power 
to  resist  the  strain  which  is  produced  by  moving 
on  irregular  surfaces.*  Although  the  elephant  is 
capable  of  ascending  elevated  tracts,  with  a  consi- 
derable weight,  yet  his  action  plainly  indicates,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  natural  for  him  to  do  so.  But 
to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  he  moves  with  the 
qtmost  caution,  taking  care  always  to  have  one  foot 
secure,  before  he  rests  upon  another. 

The  elephant  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  is 
capable  of  crossing  the  largest  Asiatic  rivers.  This 
power  seems  very  essential ;  for  the  great  quantity  of 
food  which  a  herd  must  consume,  necessarily  obliges 
then^  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
elephant  swims  deep,  being  sometimes  immersed  to 
the  head  in  the  water,  which  does  not  at  all  incom- 
mode him,  if  he  can  reach  the  surface  with  the  tip  of 
his  proboscis,  so  as  to  breathe  the  atmospheric  air. 
In  a  captive  state,  this  sometimes  proves  rather 
dangerous  to  his  mohout,  or  driver;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  be  is  obliged  to  stand 
erect  on  his  back. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  head  of  this  quadruped 
is  very  differently  placed  from  that  of  all  other 

*  See  the  interesting  observations  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
Elephant,  in  Sir  £).  Home's  Comparative  Anatomy,  voL  i. 
p,  95. 
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herbivorous  animals.  His  neck  is  so  short,  that  its 
vertebrae  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  column  for  its 
support  than  to  enable  him  to  put  his  head  to  the' 
ground  to  graze.  The  movements  of  his  head  are 
confined  to  a  very  limited  elevation  and  bending,  as 
also  a  slight  motion  from  side  to  side.  This  shortness 
and  compactness  of  the  vertebrae  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  his  ponderous  head,  and  immense  tusks. 
To  supply  the  defect  of  a  short  neck,  nature  has 
furnished  him  with  a  proboscis  or  trunk ;  which  is  an 
organ  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  and  fitted  in 
an  eminent  degree  for  a  number  of  useful  purposes, 
and  to  supply  all  his  necessities.  This  surprising 
organ  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  mankind  in 
all  ages  of  the  world ;  its  flexibility  and  strength, 
and  its  extreme  sensitiveness,  excite  our  astonish- 
ment. 

The  proboscis  is  a  prolongation  of  the  organ  of 
smelly  for  there  are  two  canals  pierced  through  its 
centre,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  nearly  sepa- 
rated by  a  fatty  substance,  about  the  third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  These  canals  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  dilating  or  contracting  at  pleasure  ;  and  it 
is  with  these  that  he  supplies  himself  with  drink,  by 
first  filling  them  with  the  liquid,  and  then  turning 
the  point  into  his  mouth  and  discharging  the  water 
into  it.  The  water  is  drawn  up  by  suction,  to  a 
certain  point,  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass. 

Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  command  the 
animal  possesses  over  his  trunk,  when  it  is  known, 
that  Cuvier  has  ascertained,  from  anatomical  dissec- 
tion, that  the  muscles  of  this  member,  which  have 
the  power  of  distinct  action,  amount  nearly  to  forty 
thousand.  There  is  no  animal  organ  at  ajl  to  be 
compared  to   this  for  perfection,  and  possessing  a 
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mechanism  so  wooderili],  and  so  completely  adapted 
to  its  varied  uses. 

The  extreme  termination  of  the  trunk  consists  of 
a  finger-like  process,  of  ap  exceedingly  flexible 
nature,  and  with  whiph  it  can  lifl  from  the  ground 
the  smallest  object,  by  being  pressed  against  ap 
opposite  process;  between  those  two  parts,  which 
may  be  termed  the  finger  and  thumb,  are  situated 
the  nostrils. 

The  first  and  most  essential  property  of  the  trunk 
is  to  supply  the  animal  with  food ;  for  with  it  he  can 
despoil  the  trees  of  their  young  shoots  and  leaves^ 
and  crop  the  herbage  of  the  fields ;  he  twists  tho 
point  spirally  round  them,  and  crops  them  as  nicely 
off  as  with  a  knife ;  and  then  conveys  them  to  his 
mouth.  Captain  Williamson  mentions,  in  his  Oriental 
Field  Sportss  that  he  saw  an  elephant  whose  proboscis 
had  been  cut  through  with  a  billhook ;  and  although 
the  wound  was  perfectly  healed,  yet  th(^  animal  could 
not  make  use  of  this  organ  to  supply  his  daily  wants. 
He  was  fed  with  bundles  of  grass,  which  his  keeper 
was  obliged  to  put  into  his  mouth. 

The  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  trunk,  a3  ^  organ 
of  touch,  next  commands  our  attention.  With  the 
finger  he  can  feel  the  most  minute  object,  although 
he  cannot  see  it.  Blind  elephants  can  travel  ip 
perfect  safety,  with  the  assistance  of  their  proboscis ; 
they  project  it  forward,  and  with  the  finger  examine 
all  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  avoiding  in  the 
most  distinct  manner  all  irregularities,  and  even 
stepping  over  ditches ;  and  they  can  feed,  ip  woods 
and  pastures,  with  nearly  as  much  facility  as  those 
who  see,  by  the  use  of  this  member. 

The  elephant  seems  to  b^  quite  sensible  of  the 
value  of  his  trunk,  for  he  rarely  uses  it  as  an 
2n  2 
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offensive  weapon,  and  takes  the  greatest  care  of  it 
upon  all  occasions.  It  is  said  that  he  often  makes 
use  of  his  trunk  in  throwing  clods,  stones,  and  other 
missiles,  at  his  adversaries. 

Lawrence  and  Blumenbach  assert,  that  the  organ 
of  smell  in  elephants  is  extremely  acute ;  this  con- 
clusion they  draw  from  the  complicated  formation  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  largeness  of  the  frontal 
sinuses.  Sparmann  mentions  a  curious  circumstance 
of  a  native  having  from  the  smell  been  discovered  and 
chased  by  an  elephant ;  for,  says  he,  "  With  respect 
to  the  place  I  was  in  at  first,  I  am  certain  the  animal 
could  not  see  me,  and,  consequently,  he  first  found 
me  out  by  scent."  Mr  Corse  asserts,  that  the  ele- 
phant can  follow  the  track  of  a  tiger  by  the  smell. 

This  quadruped  also  possesses  the  sense  of  hearing 
in  a  high  degree ;  which  has  been  given  to  him  for 
some  wise  purpose. 

Elephants  are  possessed  of  three  distinct  methods 
of  utterance,  which  their  Asiatic  keepers  perfectly 
understand.  The  first  sound,  which  denotes  plea- 
sure, is  produced  by  blowing  through  the  proboscis, 
in  a  sharp  manner,  like  the  notes  of  a  trumpet, 
blown  by  a  novice.  The  second,  to  signify  their 
wants,  is  expressed  through  the  mouth  in  a  low 
murmuring  tone.  The  third,  which  is  indicative  of 
rage,  is  a  tremendous  roar,  proceeding  from  the 
throat. 

The  elephant  is  an  animal  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
and  seldom  engages  in  conflict  with  other  quadrupeds, 
except  from  necessity. 

Bathing  is  a  favourite  recreation  with  the  elephant. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  pleasure  the  animal 
reels  from  the  cuticle  being  cooled  and  refreshed, 
as  they  have  no  .hair  to  protect  it  from  the  sun's 
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influence.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  approach  to  Dacca, 
saw  a  number  of  elephants  enjoying  themselves  in 
this  way,  which  he  thus  narrates : — "  At  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  those  desolate  palaces,  a 
sound  struck  my  ear,  as  if  from  the  water  itself  on 
which  we  were  riding,  the  most  solemn  and  singular 
I  can  conceive.  It  was  long,  loud,  deep,  and  tremu- 
lous, something  between  the  blowing  of  a  whale,  or 
perhaps  more  like  those  roaring  buoys  which  are 
placed  at  the  mouths  of  some  English  harbours,  in 
which  the  winds  make  a  noise  to  warn  ships  off  them. 
*  Oh,'  said  Abdallah,  *  there  are  elephants  bathing ; 
Dacca  much  place  for  elephant.'  I  looked  imme- 
diately, and  saw  about  twenty  of  these  fine  animals, 
with  their  heads  and  trunks  just  appearing  above  the 
water.  Their  bellowing  it  was  which  I  had  heard, 
and  which  the  water  conveyed  to  us  with  a  finer 
effect  than  if  we  had  been  on  shore." 

The  elephant  is  a  long-lived  animal,  although  the 
exact  duration  of  his  existence  is  not  properly 
ascertained.  It  is,  however,  quite  well  known  that 
they  have  lived  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Some 
authors  have  gone  the  length  of  estimating  his  life 
at  four  hundred  years. 

The  time  of  gestation  in  the  elephant  is  twenty 
months  and  eighteen  days ;  they  produce  but  one 
young  at  a  time,  which  is,  at  birth,  about  thirty-five 
inches  in  height.  They  suck  the  teats  of  their 
mother  with  their  mouth,  and  not  with  their  trunk, 
as  many  authors  have  asserted. 

The  elephant,  when  domesticated,  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly docile,  and  obedient  to  the  commands  of 
his  keeper.  He  soon  conceives  an  affection  for  him, 
and  caresses  him  with  his  trunk.  He  quickly  com- 
prehends signs,  understands  the  sounds  of  particular 
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words;  and  regulates  his  actions  according  to  the 
expression  of  command,  of  anger,  or  of  approba- 
tion. The  orders  of  his  keeper  he  seldom  mistakes, 
and  executes  them  with  promptitude  and  eagerness, 
although  not  always  with  a  prudent  caution.  All 
his  motions  are  orderly,  and  seem  to  correspond  with 
the  dignity  of  his  appearance,  which  is  grave  and 
majestic.  He  will  bend  down  on  his  knees  to  receive 
his  keeper.  He  can  be  instructed  to  open  and 
shut  a  door  with  his  trunk,  pull  a  bolt,  lift  a  latch, 
or  a  bucket  of  water.  He  permits  himself  to  be 
clothed;  and  seems  pleased  with  gilded  trappings. 
He  is  employed  in  drawing  chariots,  wagons,  and 
ploughs.  His  conductor  generally  rides  on  his  neck, 
and  directs  his  movements;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  prick  him  with  an  iron  rod, 
hooked  at  the  end;  but  words  are  generally  sufl&cient. 

It  is  computed  that  an  elephant  will  perform  the 
work  of  six  horses ;  but  he  requires  more  care  from 
his  keeper,  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food, 
which,  in  India,  usually  consists  of  rice  and  water, 
either  raw  or  boiled,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  vege- 
table substances.  His  daily  allowance  of  rice  is  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  he  is  supposed  to  drink  about 
forty-five  gallons  of  water.  The  elephant  is  easily 
overheated ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  allow  him 
to  bathe  as  frequently  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
Where  the  pool  is  not  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  him 
to  immerse  himself  entirely  in  the  water,  he  sucks 
up  a  quantity  in  his  trunk,  and,  elevating  it  over  his 
head,  spouts  it  all  over  his  body. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  tremendous  weapons 
of  defence.  With  these  he  can  clear  his  way  through 
the  thickest  forests ;  he  can  root  up  small  trees,  and 
tear  down  cross  branches  with  ease.    With  oa^ 
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push  of  his  tusks  he  kills  both  tigers  and  lions,  trans- 
fixing even  the  furious  rhinoceros,  who  sometimes 
has  the  temerity  to  attack  him. 

Naturalists,  since  the  middle  ages,  have  denied 
that  the  elephant  propagates  in  a  state  of  captivity, 
^lian  and  Columella  both  distinctly  state  that  the 
elephant  was  in  their  time  productive  in  a  domes- 
ticated condition.  The  former  of  these  authors 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
Mr  Corse,  keeper  of  the  elephants  to  the  East  India 
Company,  who  has  probably  seen  and  watched  the 
habits  of  these  animals  more  than  any  other  in 
Europe,  distinctly  asserts,  that  they  bring  forth  under 
the  dominion  of  man.  In  India  it  was  thought 
unlucky  to  breed  elephants ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
they  refrained  from  doing  so  on  account  of  the  great 
expense  of  rearing  young  elephants,  and  their  being 
so  long  of  reaching  maturity.  It  was  easier  to  pro- 
cure them  by  hunting,  and  securing  them  in  their 
native  forests. 

The  manner  of  hunting  and  taming  the  wild 
elephant  is  curious :  In  the  middle  of  a  forest, 
where  these  animals  are  known  to  abound,  a  large 
piece  of  ground  is' marked  out,  and  surrounded  with 
strong  stakes  driven  into  the  earthy  interwoven  with 
branches  of  trees.  One  end  of  this  enclosure  is 
narrow,  and  it  gradually  widens  till  it  takes  in  a 
great  extent  of  country.  Several  thousand  men  are 
employed  to  surround  the  herd  of  elephants,  and  to 
prevent  their  escape;  they  kindle  large  fires  at 
certain  distances,  and  by  hallooing,  beating  drums, 
and  playing  discordant  instruments,  so  bewilder 
the  poor  animals,  that  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
insensibly  driven,  by  some  thousands  more  Indians, 
into  the  narrow  part  of  the  enclosure,  into  which 
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they  are  decojred  by  tame  female  elephants,  trained 
to  this  service.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  large 
area  is  a  small  enclosure,  very  strongly  fenced  in, 
and  guarded  on  all  sides,  into  which  the  elephants 
pass  by  a  long  narrow  defile.  As  soon  as  one  enters 
this  strait,  a  strong  bar  is  thrown  across  the  passage 
from  behind.  He  now  finds  himself  separated  from 
his  neighbours,  and  goaded  on  all  sides  by  hunta^ 
men,  who  are  placed  along  this  passage,  till  he 
reaches  the  smaller  area,  where  two  tame  female 
elephants  are  stationed,  who  immediately  commence 
to  discipline  him  with  their  trunks,  till  he  is  reduced 
to  obedience,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  conducted  to 
a  tree,  to  which  he  is  bound  by  the  leg,  with  stout 
thongs  of  untanned  elk,  or  buck  skin.  The  tame 
elephants  are  again  conducted  to  the  enclosure, 
where  the  same  operation  is  performed  on  the  others, 
till  all  are  subdued.  They  are  kept  bound  to  trees 
for  several  days,  and  a  certain  number  of  attendants 
left  with  each  animal  to  supply  him  with  food,  by 
little  and  little,  till  he  is  brought  by  degrees  to  be 
sensible  of  kindness  and  caresses,  and  thus  allows 
himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  stable.  So  docile  and 
susceptible  of  domestication  is  the*  elephant,  that,  in 
a  general  way,  fourteen  days  are  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  animals  to  perfect  obedience.  During  this  time 
they  are  fed  daily  with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  of  which 
they  are  excessively  fond,  and  are  conducted  to 
the  water  by  the  tame  females.  In  a  short  time 
he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  voice  of  his  keeper, 
and  at  last  quietly  resigns  his  freedom,  and  great 
energies,  to  the  dominion  of  man. 

Elephants  were  much  more  extensively  used  in 
India  in  former  times  than  they  are  now.  We  are 
informed  by  Captain  Hawkins,  while  he  was  at 
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Agra,  in  1607)  that  Jehanghir  had  twelve  thousand 
elephants.  And  so  late  as  1794,  the  Nabob  of  Oude 
was  escorted  in  a  hunting  expedition  by  a  thousand 
elephants.  But  the  use  of  these  animals  at  oriental 
courts  has  much  diminished,  since  the  power  of  the 
native  princes  has  been  circumscribed  by  British 
enterprize. 

Reasoning  on  Conseqtiences. 

<<  At  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  in  the  year  1805,  an 
affiEiir  occuiTed  between  two  elephants,  which  dis- 
plays at  once  the  character  and  mental  capacity,  the 
passions,  cunning,  and  resources  of  these  curious 
animals :  The  British  army,  with  its  countless  host 
of  followers  and  attendants,  and  thousands  of  cattle^ 
had  been  for  a  Icmg  time  before  the  city,  when,  on 
the  approach  of  the  warm  season,  and  of  the  dry  hot 
winds,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  camps,  necessary  for  the  supply  of  so  many 
beings,  began  to  fail ;  the  ponds  or  tanks  had  dried 
up,  and  no  more  water  was  lefl  than  the  immense 
wells  of  the  country  would  furnish.  The  multitude 
of  men  and  cattle  that  were  unceasingly  at  die  wells, 
particularly  the  largest,  occasioned  no  little  struggle 
for  the  priority  in  procuring  the  supply,  for  which 
each  was  there  to  seek,  and  the  consequent  con-* 
fusion  on  the  spot  was  frequently  very  considerable. 
On  one  occasion,  two  elephant  drivers,  each  with 
his  elephant,  the  one  remarkably  large  and  strong, 
and  the  other  comparatively  small  and  weak,  were  at 
the  well  together ;  the  small  elephant  had  been  pro-* 
vided  by  his  master  with  a  bucket  for  the  occasion, 
which  he  carried  at  the  end  of  his  proboscis  \  but  the 
larger  animal  being  destitute  of  this  necessary  vessel^ 
either  spontaneously,  or  by  desire  of  his  keeper, 
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seized  the  bucket,  and  easily  wrested  it  awsiy  from 
his  less  powerftil  fellow-servant.  The  latter  was  too 
sensible  of  his  inferiority  openly  to  resist  the  insult, 
though  it  is  obvious  that  he  felt  it;  but  great 
squabbling  and  abuse  ensued  between  the  keepers. 
At  length,  the  weaker  animal,  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity when  the  other  was  standing  with  his  side  to 
the  well,  retired  backwards  a  few  paces,  in  a  very 
quiet  unsuspicious  manner,  and  then  rushing  forward 
with  all  his  might,  drove  his  head  against  the  side  of 
the  other,  and  fairly  pushed  him  into  the  well. 

"It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  great  inconve- 
nience was  immediately  experienced,  and  serious 
apprehensions  quickly  followed,  that  the  water  in 
the  weU,  on  which  the  existence  of  so  many  seemed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  depend,  would  be  spoiled,  or 
at  least  injured  by  the  unwieldy  brute  which  was 
precipitated  into  it ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  nearly  twenty  feet  below  the  common  level,  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  means  that  could  be  adopted 
to  get  the  animal  out  by  main  force,  without  the  risk 
of  injuring  him.  There  were  many  feet  of  water 
below  the  elephant,  who  floated  with  ease  on  its 
surface,  and  experiencing  considerable  pleasure  from 
his  cool  retreat,  he  evinced  but  little  inclination 
even  to  exert  wliat  means  he  might  possess  in  himself 
of  escape. 

"  A  vast  number  of  fascines  had  been  employed 
by  the  army  in  conducting  the  siege ;  and  at  length  it 
occurred  to  the  elephant  keeper,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  (which  may  be  compared  to  bundles 
of  wood)  might  be  lowered  into  the  well,  to  make  a 
hill,  which  might  be  raised  to  the  top,  if  the  animal 
could  be  instructed  as  to  the  necessary  means  of 
laying  them  in  regular  succession  under  his  feet. 
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Permission  having  been  obtained  from  the  engineer 
officers  to  use  the  fascines,  which  were  at  the  time 
put  away  in  several  piles  of  very  considerable  height, 
the  keeper  had  to  teach  the  elephant  the  lesson, 
which,  by  means  of  that  extraordinary  ascendency 
these  men  attain  over  their  charge,  joined  with 
the  intellectual  resources  of  the  animal  itself,  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  do;  and  the  elephant  began 
quickly  to  place  each  fascine  a^  it  was  lowered,  suc- 
cessively under  him,  until,  in  a  little  time,  he  was 
enabled  to  stand  upon  them ;  by  this  time,  however, 
the  cunning  brute,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  his 
situation,  after  the  heat,  and  partial  privation  of 
water  to  which  he  had  been  lately  exposed,  (they 
are  observed  in  their  natural  state  to  frequent  rivers, 
and  to  swim  very  often,)  was  unwilling  to  work  any 
longer ;  and  all  the  threats  of  his  keeper  could  not 
induce  him  to  place  another  fascine.  The  man  then 
opposed  cunning  to  cunning,  and  began  to  caress 
and  praise  the  elephant;  and  what  he  could  not 
effect  by  threats,  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
repeated  promise  of  plenty  of  rack.  Incited  by  this, 
the  animal  again  went  to  work,  raised  himself  con- 
siderably higher,  until,  by  a  partial  removal  of  the 
masonry  round  the  top  of  the  well,  he  was  enabled 
to  step  out.  The  whole  affair  occupied  about 
fourteen  hours." 

Gallant  Defender, 

^lian  relates,  that  a  man  of  rank  in  India,  having 
very  carefully  trained  up  a  female  elephant,  used 
daily  to  ride  upon  her.  She  was  exceedingly 
sagacious,  and  much  attached  to  her  master.  The 
prince  having  heard  of  the  extraordinary  gentleness 
2o  13 
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and  capacity  of  this  animal,  demanded  her  of  her 
owner.  But  so  attached  was  this  person  to  his 
elephant,  that  he  resolved  to  keep  her  at  all  hazards, 
and  fled  with  her  to  the  mountains.  The  prince, 
having  heard  of  his  retreat,  ordered  a  party  of 
soldiers  to  pursue,  and  bring  back  the  fugitive  with 
his  elephant.  They  overtook  him  at  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  where  he  defended  himself  by  throwing 
stones  down  upon  his  pursuers,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  faithful  elephant,  who  threw  stones 
with  great  dexterity.  At  length,  however,  the 
soldiers  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  were, 
about  to  seize  the  fugitive,  when  the  elephant  rushed 
amongst  them  with  the  utmost  fiiry,  trampled  some 
to  death,  dashed  others  to  the  ground  with  her  trunks 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  She  then  placed  her 
master,  who  was  wounded  in  the  contest,  upon  her 
back,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  place  of  security. 

Mechanical  Employment. 

Elephants  understand  what  is  said  to  them» 
especially  when  accompanied  by  signs;  but  in- 
stances have  been  known  where  they  could  be 
directed  by  their  keeper  to  perform  pieces  of  work, 
to  which  they  were  by  no  means  accustomed.  "  I 
once  saw,"  says  M.  d'Obsonville,  "  two  elephants 
employed  in  demolishing  a  wall,  by  the  orders  of 
their  cornacs,  which  they  had  previously  received, 
and  were  encouraged  to  undertake  the  task  by  a 
promise  of  fruits  and  brandy.  They  united  their 
powers,  placed  their  trunks  together — which  were 
defended  by  a  covering  of  leather — pushed  against 
the  strongest  part  of  the  wall,  repeating  their  efforts^ 
while  they  carefully  watched  the  equilibrium.     At 
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length,  when  sufficiently  loosened,  by  applying  their 
whole  strength,  and  giving  a  violent  push,  they 
speedily  retreated  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  and 
the  whole  wall  fell  to  the  ground." 

Timely  Succour. 

When  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epire,  attacked  the 
territory  of  Argos,  one  of  his  soldiers,  who  was 
mounted  upon  an  elephant,  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  When  the  elephant 
discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  master  in  the  tumult, 
he  furiously  rushed  among  the  crowd,  dispersing 
them  in  every  direction,  till  he  had  found  him.  He 
then  raised  him  from  the  ground  with  his  trunk, 
and,  placing  him  across  his  tusks,  carried  him  back 
to  the  town. 

Gallantry  of  an  Elephant 

A  wooden  house  was,  in  1818,  constructed  at  St 
Petersburgh  for  the  elephants  which  the  Schah  of 
Persia  had  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  male  elephant  was  twelve  feet  high ;  his  tusks 
had  been  partly  sawed  off*,  and  encircled  in  golden 
rings.  This  was  the  same  elephant  on  which  the 
sovereign  of  Persia  used  to  ride,  with  a  canopy  over 
his  head.  Several  Persians,  who  were  accustomed 
to  attend  on  these  animals,  continued  to  reside  at 
St  Petersburgh.  A  singular  incident  took  place  on 
one  occasion  with  the  male  elephant:  A  lady, 
whom  curiosity  frequently  attracted  to  see  him, 
never  paid  him  a  visit  without  carrying  along  with 
her  some  bread,  apples,  and  brandy.  One  day,  the 
animal,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  seized  her 
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with  his  trunk,  and  placed  her  upon  his  back.  The 
poor  lady,  who  was  not  prepared  for  this  act  of 
gallantry,  uttered  piercing  shrieks,  and  entreated  the 
assistance  of  those  who  were  standing  near.  The 
Persians,  however,  prudently  advised  her  not  to  stir, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  elephant  placed 
her  on  the  ground  as  carefully  as  he  had  raised  her. 

PoTus  saved  by  his  Elephant. 

Porus,  a  king  of  India,  in  a  battle  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  being  severely  wounded,  fell  from  the 
back  of  his  elephant.  The  Macedonian  soldiers, 
supposing  him  dead,  pushed  forward,  in  order  to 
despoil  him  of  his  rich  clothing  and  accoutrements ; 
but  the  faithful  elephant,  standing  over  the  body  of 
its  master,  boldly  repelled  every  one  who  dared  to 
approach ;  and,  while  the  enemy  stood  at  bay,  took 
the  bleeding  monarch  up  with  his  trunk,  and  placed 
him  again  on  his  back.  The  troops  of  Porus  came 
by  this  time  to  his  relief,  and  the  king  was  saved ; 
but  the  faithful  elephant  died  of  the  wounds  which 
he  received  in  the  heroic  defence  of  his  master. 

Wood  Filers. 

M.  Tornen  informs  us,  that  elephants  are  often 
employed  to  pile  wood  at  Mahie,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  India ;  and  that,  after 
piling  heap  upon  heap,  they  have  been  known  to 
draw  themselves  back,  to  see  that  it  was  on  a  level, 
and  perfectly  perpendicular,  and  to  correct  any 
inaccuracy  in  these  respects.  Elephants  also  are 
sometimes  employed  to  roll  barrels  to  a  distance, 
which  they  do  with  great  speed  and  neatness. 
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Drama  of  Elephants. 

Germanicus  Caesar,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
exhibited  at  Rome  a  play,  in  which  there  were  twelve 
elephant  performers,  six  of  them  males,  and  six 
females,  clothed  as  men  and  women.  At  the  com- 
mand of  their  keeper,  they  danced,  and  performed 
many  other  feats ;  after  which,  a  most  sumptuous 
banquet  was  served  up  for  their  refreshment.  The 
table  was  covered  with  all  sorts  of  dainties,  and  the 
most  expensive  wines  were  served  up  in  golden 
goblets  to  them.  Purple  carpets  were  placed  round 
for  the  animals  to  lie  upon,  in  the  Roman  style,  when 
feasting,  under  which  were  soft  beds.  The  elephants 
laid  themselves  down  on  these  carpets,  and,  on 
receiving  a  signal,  they  stretched  out  their  trunks  to 
the  table,  and  commenced  the  feast  with  great  glee, 
and  ate  and  drank  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  Roman 
citizens. 

Proof  of  Contrition, 

Some  years  ago^  an  elephant  at  Dekan,  from  a 
motive  of  revenge,  killed  its  conductor.  The  wife 
of  the  unfortunate  man  was  witness  to  the  dreadful 
scene,  and,  in  the  frenzy  of  her  mental  agony,  took 
her  two  children,  and  threw  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
elephant,  saying,  "  As  you  have  slain  my  husband, 
take  my  life  also,  as  well  as  that  of  my  children  I " 
The  elephant  became  calm,  seemed  to  relent,  and, 
as  if  stung  with  remorse,  took  up  the  eldest  boy  with 
its  trunk,  placed  him  on  its  neck,  adopted  him  for 
its  comae,  and  never  afterwards  allowed  another  to 
occupy  that  seat. 

2o2 
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Fatal  Perseverance. 

In  early  times,  elephants  were  employed  in  India 
in  the  lanching  of  vessels.  Ludolph  mentions  one 
which,  upon  being  commanded  to  pull  a  large  ship 
into  the  water,  made  an  attempt  to  do  so,  which, 
however,  proved  beyond  his  strength.  The  master, 
in  a  sarcastic  tone,  said  to  the  keeper,  "  Take  away 
that  lazy  beast,  ^nd  put  another  in  his  stead." 
The  noble  animal  immediately  redoubled  his  efforts, 
fractured  his  skull,  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 

Remarkable  Recognition, 

A  female  elephant,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  at 
Calcutta,  who  was  ordered  from  the  upper  country 
to  Chittagong,  in  the  route  thither,  broke  loose 
from  her  keeper,  and,  making  her  way  to  the 
woods,  was  lost.  The  keeper  made  every  excuse 
to  vindicate  himself,  which  the  master  of  the 
animal  would  not  listen  to,  but  branded  the  man 
with  carelessness,  or  something  worse, — for  it  was 
instantly  supposed  he  had  sold  the  elephant.  He 
was  tried  for  it,  and  condemned  to  work  on  the 
roads  for  life,  and  his  wife  and  children  sold  for 
slaves.  About  twelve  years  afterwards,  this  man, 
who  was  known  to  be  well  acquainted  with  breaking 
elephants,  was  sent  into  the  country  with  a  party, 
to  assist  in  catching  wild  ones.  They  came  upon  a 
herd,  and  this  man  fancied  he  saw  amongst  the 
group  his  long  lost  elephant,  for  which  he  had  been 
condemned.  He  resolved  to  approach  it,  nor  could 
the  strongest  remonstrances  of  the  party  dissuade 
hhn  from  the  attempt.     Having  reached  the  animal, 
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he  spoke  to  her,  when  she  immediately  recognized 
his  voice ;  she  waved  her  trunk  in  the  air  as  a  token 
of  salutation,  and  spontaneously  knelt  down,  and 
allowed  him  to  mount  her  neck.  She  afterwards 
assisted  in  taking  other  elephants,  and  decoyed  three 
young  ones,  to  which  she  had  given  birth  in  her 
absence.  The  keeper  returned,  and  the  singular 
circumstances  attending  the  recovery  being  told,  he 
regained  his  character ;  and,  as  a  recompense  for  his 
unmerited  sufferings,  had  a  pension  settled  on  him 
for  life.  This  elephant  was  afterwards  in  possession 
of  Warren  Hastings,  when  governor-general  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

Jeahvsy  of  Ridicule. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  by  those  who 
have  had  the  charge  of  elephants,  that  they  seem 
sensible  of  being  ridiculed,  and  seldom  miss  an> 
opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  for  the  insults 
they  receive  in  this  way.  An  artist  in  Paris  wished 
to  draw  the  elephant  in  the  menagerie  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  in  an  extraordinary  attitude,  which  was 
with  his  trunk  elevated  in  the  air,  and  his  mouth 
open.  An  attendant  on  the  artist,  to  make  the 
elephant  preserve  the  attitude,  threw  fruits  into  his 
mouth,  and  often  pretended  to  throw  them,  without 
doing  so.  The  animal  became  irritated,  and,  seeming 
to  think  that  the  painter  was  the  cause  of  his 
annoyance,  turned  to  him,  and  dashed  a  quantity  of 
water  from  his  trunk  over  the  paper  on  which  the 
painter  was  sketching  the  portrait. 
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An  Ifmde  Retaliated. 


A  merchant  at  Bencoolen  kept  a  tame  elephant, 
which  was  so  exceedingly  gentle  in  his  habits,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  go  at  large.  This  huge  animal 
used  to  walk  about  the  streets,  in  the  most  quiet 
and  orderly  manner,  and  paid  many  visits  through 
the  city  to  people  who  were  kind  to  him.  Two 
cobblers  took  an  ill  will  to  this  inoffensive  creature, 
and  attempted  several  times  to  prick  him  on  the 
proboscis  with  their  awls.  The  noble  animal  did  not 
chastise  them  in  the  manner  he  might  have  done, 
and  seemed  to  think  they  were  too  contemptible  to 
be  angry  with  them.  But  he  took  other  means  to 
punish  them  for  their  temerity :  He  filled  his  trunk 
with  water,  of  a  dirty  quality,  and,  advancing  towards 
them  in  his  ordinary  manner,  spouted  the  whole  of 
this  puddle  over  them.  The  punishment  was  ap- 
plauded by  those  who  witnessed  it,  and  they  were 
laughed  at  for  their  folly. 

A  Friend  Protected, 

A  soldier  in  India  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  an 
elephant,  whenever  he  received  his  pay,  a  certain 
quantity  of  arrack.  Once,  being  intoxicated,  this 
soldier  committed  some  excesses,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  committed  to  the  guardhouse;  but  he  fled 
from  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  apprehend  him, 
and  took  refuge  under  the  body  of  his  favourite 
elephant,  where  he  laid  himself  down  quietly,  and 
fell  asleep.  In  vain  the  guard  attempted  to  seize 
upon  him,  and  draw  him  from  his  place  of  refuge, 
for  the  grateful   elephant   defended   him  with  his 
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trunk,  and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
attempt  to  secure  him.  When  the  soldier  awoke 
next  morning  from  his  drunken  slumber,  he  was  very 
much  alarmed  at  finding  himself  under  the  belly  of 
such  an  enormous  animal ;  but  the  elephant  caressed 
him  with  his  trunk,  so  as  to  quiet  his  apprehensions, 
and  he  got  up  and  departed  in  safety. 

A  Bjeproofto  Royalty. 

The  Raja  Dowlah  chose  once  to  take  the  diversion 
of  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow,  where 
there  was  a  great  abundance  of  game.  The  grand 
vizier  rode  his  favourite  elephant,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  Indian  nobility.  They  had  to 
pass  through  a  ravine,  leading  to  a  meadow,  in 
which  several  sick  persons  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
in  order  to  receive  what  benefit  they  could  from 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.  As  the 
vizier  approached  with  his  numerous  hunting  party, 
the  attendants  of  these  sick  persons  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  leaving  the  helpless  patients  to  their 
fate. 

The  nabob  seriously  intended  to  pass  with  his 
elephants  over  the  bodies  of  these  poor  wretches. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  driver  to  goad  on  his 
beast.  The  elephant,  as  long  as  he  had  a  free  path, 
went  on  at  full  trot;  but,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
first  of  the  sick  people,  he  stopped.  The  driver 
goaded  him,  and  the  vizier  cursed ;  but  in  vain.  "  Stick 
the  beast  in  the  ear ! "  cried  the  nabob.  It  was  done  ; 
but  the  animal  remained  steadfast  before  the  helpless 
human  creatures.  At  length,  when  the  elephant 
saw  that  no  one  came  to  remove  the  patients,  he 
took  up  one  of  them  with  his  trunk,  and  laid  him 
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cautiously  and  gently  to  a  side.  He  proceeded  in 
the  same  way  with  a  second  and  a  third ;  and,  in 
short,  with  as  many  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove, 
in  order  to  form  a  free  passage,  through  which  the 
nabob's  retinue  could  pass  without  injuring  any  of 
them.  How  little  did  this  noble  animal  deserve  to 
be  rode  by  such  an  unfeeling  brute  in  human  form  ! 

A  Fatal  Eocperiment 

Wolf,  in  his  Voyage  to  Ceylon^  relates  the  following 
anecdote  : — A  person  in  that  island,  who  lived  near  a 
place  where  elephants  were  daily  led  to  water,  and 
often  sat  at  the  door  of  his  house,  used  occasionally 
to  give  one  of  these  animals  some  fig  leaves,  a  food 
to  which  elephants  are  very  partial.  Once  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  play  the  elephant  a  trick :  He 
wrapped  a  stone  round  with  fig  leaves,  and  said  to 
the  comae,  "  This  time  I  will  give  him  a  stone  to 
eat,  and  see  how  it  will  agree  with  him."  The  cornac 
answered,  "  that  the  elephant  would  not  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  swallow  a  stone."  The  man,  however, 
reached  the  stone  to  the  elephant,  who,  taking  it 
with  his  trunk,  immediately  let  it  fall  to  the  ground. 
"  You  see,"  said  the  keeper,  "  that  I  was  right;" 
and,  without  farther  words,  drove  away  his  elephants. 
After  they  were  watered,  he  was  conducting  them 
again  to  their  stable.  The  man  who  had  played  the 
elephant  the  trick  was  still  sitting  at  his  door,  when, 
before  he  was  aware,  the  animal  ran  at  him,  threw 
his  trunk  around  his  body,  and,  dashing  him  to  the 
ground,  trampled  him  immediately  to  death. 
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Surgical  Assistance. 

During  a  war  in  the  East  Indies,  many  Frenchmen 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  sensible  conduct  of  an 
elephant  that  had  received  a  flesh  wound  from  a 
cannon  ball.  Having  been  conducted  twice  or 
thrice  to  the  hospital  by  its  cornac,  where  it  lay 
down  at  his  command  to  have  the  wound  dressed, 
afterwards  it  always  went  by  itself.  The  surgeon, 
in  employing  such  means  as  he  thought  would 
conduce  to  a  cure,  sometimes  cauterized  the 
wound;  and,  although  the  animal  expressed  a 
feeling  of  pain,  which  this  operation  occasioned  it, 
by  groaning,  yet  it  never  shewed  any  other  senti- 
ment towards  the  operator  but  those  of  gratitude 
and  affection.  At  length,  the  surgeon  effected  a 
complete  cure,  when  the  animal  discontinued  his 
visits. 

Effects  of  III  Treatment. 

The  following  interesting  example  of  an  elephant 
resenting  an  injury  is  related  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  not 
on  account  of  its  rareness,  but  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  accompanied  it : 

This  animal  was  intrusted,  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years,  to  a  young  man  who  took  care  of  it, 
and  who  taught  it  various  exercises,  which  he  made 
it  repeat  for  the  amusement  of  the  public.  It  was 
entirely  obedient  to  its  master,  and  felt  a  lively 
affection  for  him.  Not  only  did  it  submit,  without 
the  smallest  hesitation,  to  all  his  commands,  but  it 
was  even  unhappy  in  his  absence :  it  repelled  the 
advances  of  every  other  person,  and  even  seemed  to 
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eat  with  a  kind  of  regret  when  its  food  was  presented 
by  a  strange  hand. 

So  long  as  this  young  man  was  under  the  eye  of 
his  father,  the  proprietor  of  the  elephant,  whether 
the  influence  of  his  family  had  restrained  him,  or 
age  had  not  yet  developed  his  bad  propensities,  he 
conducted  himself  with  propriety  towards  the  animal 
intrusted  to  his  care ;  but,  when  the  elephant  came  to 
be  placed  in  the  royal  menagerie,  and  the  young  man, 
who  was  employed  to  take  charge  of  it,  was  left 
to  himself,  things  became  changed :  he  gave  himself 
up  to  dissipation,  and  neglected  his  duties ;  he  even 
went  so  far,  in  his  moments  of  drunkenness,  as  to 
strike  his  elephant.  The  latter,  from  being  habitually 
cheerful,  became  melancholy  and  taciturn,  insomuch 
as  to  be  thought  unwell.  It  still,  however,  obeyed, 
but  no  longer  with  that  briskness  which  shewed  that 
all  its  exercises  were  regarded  by  it  as  amusements ; 
signs  of  impatience  were  even  sometimes  manifested, 
but  they  were  immediately  repressed.  It  was  obvious 
that  very  different  feelings  were  combating  within ; 
but  the  situation,  so  unfavourable  to  obedience,  to 
which  this  violent  state  reduced  it,  did  not  the  less 
contribute  to  excite  the  discontent  of  its  keeper. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  most  positive  orders  were 
given  to  this  young  man,  never  to  strike  his  elephant, 
nor  would  he  be  convinced  that  good  treatment  alone 
could  restore  the  original  docility  of  the  animaL 
Mortified  at  having  lost  his  authority  over  the 
elephant,  and,  especially,  at  not  going  through  his 
exercises  with  the  same  success  as  formerly,  his 
irritation  increased,  and  one  day,  being  more  unrea- 
sonable than  usual,  he  struck  the  animal  with  so 
much  brutality,  that  the  latter,  goaded  to  the  utmost, 
uttered  such  a  cry  of  rage,  that  its  dismayed  keeper. 
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who  had  never  before  heard  it  emit  such  a  terrible 
roar,  ran  off  precipitately ;  and  it  was  well  for  him, 
for  henceforth  the  elephant  would  not  so  much  as 
suffer  him  to  come  near  it.  At  the  mere  sight  of 
him,  it  became  furious ;  and  all  the  means  which 
were  afterwards  employed  in  order  to  inspire  it  with 
better  feelings,  were  ineffectual.  Hatred  supplied  the 
place  of  love, — indocility  succeeded  to  obedience; 
and,  as  long  as  the  animal  lived,  these  two  were  its 
predominating  feelings.  * 

Rage  and  Disappointment, 

A  sentinel  at  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  du  Roiy 
at  Paris,  was  in  the  habit  of  forbidding  visitors  from 
giving  the  elephant  any  thing  to  eat.  This  admo- 
nition was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  female 
elephant,  and  she  took  a  great  dislike  to  the  sentinel 
in  consequence.  She  had  several  times  endeavoured 
to  make  him  desist  from  interfering,  by  squirting 
water  over  him,  but  without  effect.  One  day,  when 
several  visitors  came  to  see  these  animals,  a  person 
offered  a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  had  taken  on 
purpose,  to  the  female,  which  being  observed  by  the 
sentinel,  he  stepped  forward  to  repeat  his  usual 
admonition,  when  the  elephant,  aware  of  his  inten- 
tion, moved  opposite  to  him,  and  threw  a  quantity 
of  saliva  in  his  face.  This  excited  the  laughter  of 
all  the  bystanders ;  but  the  sentinel  coolly  wiped 
his  face,  placed  himself  a  little  to  one  side,  and 
resumed  his  wonted  vigilance.  Not  long  after,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  interpose  his  bayonet  between 
the  hand  of  a  person,  who  was  offering  the  elephant 

•  Essay  on  the  Domestication  of  Animals.    By  M.  F.  Cuviee. 
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something,  and  the  trunk  of  the  animal,  hut,  scarcely 
had  he  done  so,  when  the  elephant  tore  his  musket 
out  of  his  hand,  wound  her  trunk  round  it,  trode  upon 
it,  and  broke  it  to  pieces. 

Attachment  to  an  Infant, 

There  is  a  curious  fact  of  the  attachment  of  an 
elephant  for  an  infant,  mentioned  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions :  He  is  said  never  to  have  been  happy 
but  when  the  infant  was  near  him.  The  nurse, 
therefore,  frequently  took  the  child  in  its  cradle, 
and  placed  it  between  the  feet  of  its  attached  friend. 
He  became  at  length  so  accustomed  to  the  presence 
of  his  guest,  that  he  would  not  eat  his  meat  when 
the  infant  was  absent.  When  the  child  was  asleep, 
he  watched  it  with  much  solicitude,  and,  when  flies 
approached,  he  drove  them  off  with  his  trunk  ;  if  it 
awoke,  and  cried,  he  would  rock  the  cradle  till  the 
child  again  fell  asleep. 

Aggressor  punished. 

It  is  related  by  M.  Navarette,  that  an  elephant 
driver  at  Macassar,  upon  one  occasion,  out  of  mere 
wantonness,  struck  a  cocoa  nut  twice  against  the  fore- 
head of  his  elephant  to  break  it.  On  the  following 
day,  the  animal  saw  some  cocoa  nuts  exposed  in  the 
street  for  sale;  it  took  one  of  them  up  with  its 
proboscis,  and  beat  the  driver  on  the  head  with  it, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  "  So  much,"  says 
Navarette,  "  for  tampering  with  elephants." 
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Attachment  of  Elephants. 

That  elephants  are  susceptible  of  the  most  tender 
attachment  to  each  other,  is  evinced  by  the  following 
occurrence,  which  is  recorded  in  a  French  journal : — 
In  the  year  1786,  two  young  elephants,  about  two 
years  and  a-half  old,  were  brought  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon  into  Holland,  as  a  present  to  the  stadtholder, 
from  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  They  had 
been  separated,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
Hague  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  where 
there  was  a  spacious  apartment  fitted  up  for  their 
reception.  This  was  divided  in  the  middle,  to  keep 
the  animals  apart,  but  communicated  by  means  of  a 
|)ortcullis.  These  apartments  were  surrounded  by 
tl  palisade  of  strong  rails.  The  morning  after  their 
arrival,  they  were  brought  into  this  habitation,  the 
male  elephant  being  first  introduced.  He  examined, 
with  an  air  of  suspicion,  the  whole  place,  tried  the 
beams  individually,  by  shaking  them  with  his  trunk, 
to  see  if  they  were  fast.  He  endeavoured  to  turn 
round  the  large  screws  which  bound  them,  but  this 
he  found  impracticable.  When  he  came  to  the 
portcuUis  between  the  two  partitions,  he  discovered 
it  was  secured  only  by  a  perpendicular  iron  bolt, 
which  he  lifted  up  with  his  trunk,  pushed  open  the 
door,  and  entered  the  other  apartment,  where  he 
received  his  breakfast. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  these  animals  had  been 
separated  ;  and,  not  having  seen  each  other  for  some 
months,  the  joy  they  exhibited  at  meeting,  after  so 
long  a  separation,  is  hardly  to  be  described.  They 
immediately  ran  to  each  other,  uttered  a  cry  of  joy 
that  shook  the  whole  building,  and  blew  air  from 
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their  trunks  with  such  violence  that  it  seemed  like 
the  blast  of  a  smith's  bellows.  The  pleasure  of  the 
female  seemed  the  most  lively :  she  expressed  it  by 
moving  her  ears  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  ten- 
derly twining  her  trunk  round  the  body  of  the  male. 
She  particularly  applied  it  to  his  ear,  where  she  kept 
it  a  long  time  motionless,  and,  after  having  again 
folded  it  round  his  body,  she  applied  it  to  her  own 
mouth.  The  male,  in  like  manner,  folded  his  trunk 
round  the  body  of  the  female,  and  the  pleasure  he 
seemed  to  experience  was  of  a  sentimental  cast,  for 
he  expressed  it  by  shedding  tears.  Afler  that  time, 
they  were  kept  in  the  same  apartment,  and  their 
attachment  and  mutual  affection  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  visited  the  menagerie. 

Mademoiselle  Jack, 

This  celebrated  female  elephant,  which  was  lately 
exhibited  at  the  Adelphi  theatre,  and  in  almost  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  years 
1828,  29,  and  80,  was  an  animal  of  great  sagacity. 
She  performed  a  character,  in  a  piece  got  up  for  the 
purpose,  with  as  much  precision  as  any  of  the  actors : 
she  .marched  in  a  procession,  carried  a  letter,  and 
delivered  it  to  a  particular  character ;  removed  the 
diadem  from  the  head  of  the  usurper,  and  placed  it 
on  the  head  of  its  rightful  owner,  and  carried  the 
prince  off  the  stage  with  her  trunk.  A  rich  banquet 
was  then  laid  out  for  her ;  she  sat  down  at  table  on 
her  hind  quarters,  pulled  a  bell  for  the  servants  to 
fetch,  and  remove  the  dishes  which  she  had 
emptied ;  drew  the  cork  out  of  a  bottle  of  wine, 
took  the  bottle  into  her  trunk,  and  emptied  it  into  the 
aperture  of  it,  rolled  part  of  the  proboscis  around  it» 
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and  then  poured  the  liquor  down  her  throat.  She 
then  moved  in  the  manner  of  a  dance  to  music  :  she 
took  a  hat,  which  was  placed  about  eighteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  placed  it  on  her  keeper's 
head;  and  all  this  amid  the  shouts  of  the  audience, 
which  did  not  at  all  discompose  her. 

When  this  animal  was  exhibited  at  the  Caledonian 
Theatre,  Edinburgh,  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a 
gangway  from  behind,  by  which  she  was  to  ascend 
to  the  stage,  a  height  of  nearly  thirty  feet.  I  wit- 
nessed her  first  ascent.  The  caution  she  exhibited 
on  this  occasion  was  truly  wonderful :  At  every  step 
she  ascended,  she  carefully  felt  with  her  trunk  every 
board  and  support,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  secure ; 
and,  before  she  allowed  the  weight  of  her  body  to 
be  upon  any  spot,  she  first  tried  its  strength,  by 
gradually  pressing  upon  it  as  she  ascended.  The 
first  time  she  got  up,  it  took  her  upwards  of  twenty 
minutes ;  and  she  was  equally  cautious  in  her  descent. 
But  afterwards,  she  ascended  with  comparative 
rapidity,  having  become  acquainted  with  its  perfect 
security. 

Although  Mademoiselle  Jack  was  exceedingly 
good  tempered,  a  short  time  after  she  left  Edinburgh, 
she  killed  her  keeper  in  a  fit  of  rage. 

Remarkable  Change  of  Temper. 

Captain  Williamson  mentions  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  a  male  elephant,  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  of  Chittagong,  upon  which  all  efforts  to 
render  him  docile  had  for  ten  years  proved  ineffectual : 
"  He  was  repeatedly  offered  for  sale  at  a  low  price ; 
but  his  character  was  so  well  known,  that  none 
would  purchase  him.  It  is  customary  in  that  district 
2p2 
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to  have  the  firewood,  which  is  cut  into  stumps  of 
about  a  foot  or  less  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  five  or 
six  feet  long,  piled  regularly,  and  this  work  is  usually 
performed  by  elephants.  When  properly  trained, 
they  will  execute  it  as  well  as  any  labourers.  The 
animal  in  question  could  not  be  induced  to  perform 
this  drudgery,  and,  all  attempts  to  enforce  his  obedi- 
ence having  proved  useless,  his  master  at  last  gave 
up  the  point.  To  his  utter  astonishment,  the 
elephant  became  suddenly  good  tempered,  and 
went  of  his  own  free  will  to  the  wood  yard,  where 
he  not  only  exerted  himself  greatly,  but  was,  in  the 
regularity  of  his  work,  at  least  equal  to  those  which 
had  more  practice."*  It  would  be  diflScult  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  alteration, — whether 
it  resulted  from  some  physical  change,  or  proceeded 
from  reasoning  on  the  good  treatment  which  he  saw 
was  bestowed  on  his  industrious  companions,  in 
comparison  with  the  constant  punishment  to  which 
he  was  subjected. 

Injudicious  Punishment, 

The  elephant,  it  has  been  seen,  is  in  general 
obedient  to  the  wishes  of  his  master,  but,  from 
being  injudiciously  punished,  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  roused  to  terrible  revenge.  Mr  Zoffary,  an 
English  artist,  once  witnessed  the  dreadful  effects 
of  an  elephant  being  thus  irritated  :  During  the 
government  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  vizier  of  Oude 
sent  an  embassy  to  Calcutta ;  and,  in  the  train,  was 
a  large  male  elephant,  which  carried  a  number  of 
people  on  its  back.    The  mohout  struck  him  violently 

•  Oriental  Field  Sports,  p.  30. 
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with  his  hawkuss.  The  animal  became  infuriated, 
and,  raising  its  trunk  over  its  head,  pulled  its  con- 
ductor from  his  seat,  and,  suspending  him  for  an 
instant  in  the  air  with  its  trunk,  dashed  him  on  the 
ground  with  all  its  power,  and  killed  him  in  an  instant. 

An  Ingenious  Fool, 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  by  Captain 
Williamson,  of  an  elephant,  which  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Paugal,  or  fool,  who,  by  his  sagacity,  shewed 
he  could  act  with  wisdom.  This  animal,  when  on  a 
march,  refused  to  carry  on  his  back  a  larger  load 
than  was  agreeable  to  him,  and  pulled  down  as 
much  of  the  burden  as  reduced  it  to  the  weight 
which  he  conceived  proper  for  him  to  bear.  One 
day,  the  quarter-master  of  brigade  became  enraged 
at  this  obstinacy  in  the  animal,  and  threw  a  tent  pin 
at  his  head.  A  few  days  afterwards,  as  the  animal 
was  on  his  way  from  camp  to  water,  he  overtook  the 
quarter-master,  and,  seizing  him  in  his  trunk,  lifted 
him  into  a  large  tamarind  tree,  which  overhung  the 
road,  and  left  him  to  cling  to  the  branches,  and  to 
get  down  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

A  Careful  Nurse. 

The  author  of  the  Twelve  Yeari  Military  Adven- 
tares  ^2i^%t — "  I  have  myself  seen  the  wife  of  a 
mohout  give  a  baby  in  charge  to  an  elephant,  while 
she  was  on  some  business,  and  have  been  highly 
amused  in  observing  the  sagacity  and  care  of  the 
unwieldy  nurse.  The  child,  which,  like  most  children, 
did  not  like  to  lie  still  in  one  position,  would,  as  soon 
as  left  to  itself,  begin  crawling  about,  in  which  exer- 
cise it  would  probably  get  among  the  legs  of  the 
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animal,  or  entangle  itself  in  the  branches  of  the  trees 
on  which  he  was  feeding,  when  the  elephant  would,  in 
the  most  tender  manner,  disengage  his  charge, 
either  by  lifting  it  out  of  the  way  with  his  trunk, 
or  by  removing  the  impediments  to  his  free  progress. 
If  the  child  had  crawled  to  such  a  distance  as  to 
verge  upon  the  limits  of  his  range,  (for  the  animal 
was  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  peg  driven  into  the 
ground,)  he  would  stretch  out  his  trunk,  and  lift  it 
back  as  gently  as  possible  to  the  spot  whence  it  had 
started." 

Powers  of  Music. 

To  ascertain  the  effect  of  music  on  elephants,  Sir 
Everard  Home  tried  experiments  on  one  in  London. 
He  says,  "  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  got  Mr  Braid- 
wood  to  send  me  one  of  his  tuners  with  a  piano-forte 
to  the  menageries  in  Exeter  Change,  that  I  might 
know  the  effect  of  acute  and  grave  sounds  upon  the 
ear  of  a  full  grown  elephant.  The  acute  sounds 
seemed  hardly  to  attract  his  notice ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  grave  notes  were  struck,  he  became  all  attention, 
brought  forward  the  large  external  ear,  tried  to 
discover  where  the  sounds  came  from,  remained  in 
the  attitude  of  listening,  and,  after  some  time,  made 
noises,  by  no  means  of  dissatisfaction." 

In  the  year  1798,  an  experiment  was  made  upon 
the  musical  capabilities  of  the  male  and  female 
elephants  at  the  Jardin  du  Hoi,  at  Paris,  from  which 
it  was  quite  evident,  that  the  elephants  were  differ- 
ently affected  by  various  pieces  of  music  :  the  tender 
air  of  Charmante  Gahrielle  produced  in  them  a 
languor  of  expression,  while  the  lively  national  air 
of  Ca-ira  effected  a  great  degree  of  excitement. 
These  are  so  far  confirmatory  of  iElian's  account  of 
the  modulated  dance  of  the  elephants  of  Germa;nicu8. 
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Genus  LOXODONTA.— F.  Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are 
two  tusks,  without  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are 
^ ;  total,  10.  The  enamel  is  disposed  in  lozenges- 
He^d,  small,  round,  elongated ;  ears,  very  large ; 
tail,  short;  proboscis,  very  thick  at  the  base;  the 
feet  with  five  hoofs  on  the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the 
hind  feet. 


THE  LOXODON,  OR  AFRICAN  ELEPHANT. 

LoxoDONTA  Africanus. — F.  Cuvier. 

It  was  not  tin  the  acute  observations  of  Baron 
Cuvier,  that  naturalists  were  aware  of  the  specific  dis- 
tinction between  the  Indian  and  African  elephants ; 
nor  is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  as  no  living 
African  species  has  been  in  Europe  since  the  year 
1681,  until  the  pacha  of  Egypt  presented  a  young 
female  to  the  King  of  France,  in  the  year  1826.    It 
has  always  been  asserted,  that  the  elephant  of  Africa 
differed  from  the  Asiatic  in  point  of  temper ;  the 
former  being  said  to  be  of  a  furious   disposition. 
The  specimen  now  at  Paris,  however,  so  far  as  the 
habits  of  a  very  young  animal  can  be  relied  on, 
exhibits  none  of  that  ferocity  usually  ascribed  to  it. 
In  addition  to  the  striking  difference  in  the  teeth 
of  the  African  from  that  of  the  Indian  elephant, 
the  head  of  the  former  is  smaller,  rounder,  more 
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elongated,  and  less  irregular;  the  ears  are  nearly  twice 
as  large,  and  the  tail  not  above  half  the  length  ;  and 
his  size  is  considerably  larger.     We  are  informed  by 
Mr  Pringle,  that  he  met  with  a  very  large  individual, 
which  the  natives  called  a  bull  elephant,  which  two 
officers  of  engineers  agreed  was  fourteen  feet  high ; 
and  Major  Denham,  in  his  excursions  to  the  Tchad, 
saw  herds  of  elephants,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
sixteen  feet  high ;  but  one,  which  was  killed  in  his 
presence,  measured  twelve  feet  six  inches  in  height. 
The  mode   employed  by   the   Africans  to  take 
elephants  alive  is  in  pits.     Pliny,  whose  accounts 
were  in  general  correct,  mentions,  that,  when  one 
of  the  herd  happened  to  fall  into  this  snare,   his 
companions  would    throw  branches   of   trees   and 
masses  of  earth  into  the  pit,  with  the  intention  of 
raising  the  bottom,  so  that  the  animal  might  effect 
his  escape.     Although  this  appears  to  be  a  species 
of  reasoning  hardly  to  be  expected  from  an  animal, 
yet  it  has  in  a  great  measure  been  confirmed  by  Mr 
Pringle,  who  says, — "  In  the  year  1821,  during  one 
of  my  excursions  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
I  happened  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  Moravian 
Missionary  Settlement  of  Enon,  or  White  River. 
This  place  is  situated  in  a  wild  but  beautiful  valley, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Zuurberg  mountains,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Uiterhage,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  extensive  forests  of  evergreens,  in  which  nume- 
rous herds  of  elephants  still  find  food  and  shelter. 
From  having  been  frequently  hunted  by  the  boors 
and  Hottentots,  these  animals  are  become  so  shy  as 
scarcely  ever  to  be  seen   during  the  day,  except 
amongst  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  ravines 
and  jungles;  but  in  the  night  they  frequently  issue 
forth  in  large  troops,  and  range  in  search  of  food, 
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through  the  inhabited  farms  in  the  White  River 
valley ;  and  on  such  occasions  they  sometimes 
revenge  the  wrongs  of  their  race  upon  the  settlers 
who  have  taken  possession  of  their  ancient  haunts, 
by  pulling  up  fruit  trees,  treading  down  gardens  and 
corn  fields,  breaking  their  ploughs,  wagons,  and  so 
forth.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  affirm,  that  the 
elephants  really  do  all  this  mischief  from  feelings  of 
revenge,  or  with  the  direct  intention  of  annoying 
their  human  persecutors.  They  pull  up  the  trees, 
probably  because  they  want  to  browse  on  their  soft 
roots,  and  they  demolish  the  agricultural  implements 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  in  their  way.  But 
what  I  am  now  about  to  state  assuredly  indicates  no 
ordinary  intelligence :  A  few  days  before  my  arrival 
at  Enon,  a  troop  of  elephants  came  down  one  dark 
and  rainy  night,  close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
The  missionaries  heard  them  bellowing,  and  making 
an  extraordinary  noise,  for  a  long  time,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  orchard;  but,  knowing  well  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  encounter  these  powerful  animals  in  the 
night,  tliey  kept  close  within  their  houses  till  day- 
light. Next  morning,  on  their  examining  the  spot 
where  they  had  heard  the  elephants,  they  discovered 
the  cause  of  all  this  nocturnal  uproar.  There  was 
at  this  spot  a  ditch  or  trench,  about  four  or  five  feet 
in  width,  and  nearly  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  which 
the  industrious  missionaries  had  recently  cut  through 
the  banks  of  the  river,  on  purpose  to  lead  out  water 
to  irrigate  some  part  of  their  garden,  and  to  drive  a 
corn-mill.  Into  this  trench,  which  was  still  un- 
finished, and  without  water,  one  of  the  elephants 
had  evidently  fallen,  for  the  marks  of  his  feet  were 
distmctly  visible  at  the  bottom,  as  well  as  the 
impress  of  his  huge  body  on  the  sides.    How  he  had 
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got  into  it  was  not  easy  to  conjecture;  but  how, 
being  once  in,  he  ever  contrived  to  get  out  again, 
was  the  marvel.  By  his  own  unaided  efforts  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  such  an  animal  to  have 
extricated  himself.  Could  his  comrades,  then,  have 
assisted  him  ?  There  can  be  no  question  that  they 
had,  though  by  what  means,  unless  by  hauling  him 
out  with  their  trunks,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
jecture. And,  in  corroboration  of  this  supposition, 
on  examining  the  spot  myself,  I  found  the  edges  of 
this  trench  deeply  indented  with  numerous  vestiges, 
as  if  the  other  elephants  had  stationed  themselves 
on  either  side,  some  of  them  kneeling,  and  others  on 
their  feet,  and  had  thus,  by  united  efforts,  and  pro- 
bably after  many  failures,  hoisted  their  unlucky 
brother  out  of  the  pit." 

"  A  herd  of  wild  elephants,"  says  Mr  Pringle, 
"  browsii^  in  majestic  tranquillity  atnidst  the  wild 
magnificence  of  an  African  landscape,  is  a  very  noble 
isight,  and  one  of  which  I  shall  never  forget  the 
impression.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  a  brief  notice 
an  adequate  idea  of  such  a  scene ;  but  if  the  reader 
will,  in  imagination,  accompany  me  in  a  short  excur- 
sion into  the  wilderness,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
him  at  least  what  the  South  Africans  call  the  spoor 
— the  vestigia  of  a  troop  of  elephants. 

"  During  my  residence  on  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  the'  Cape  Colony,  I  accompanied  a  party  of 
English  officers  on  a  little  exploratory  excursion, 
intb  a  tract  of  country  then  termed  the  Neutral 
Territory,  immediately  adjoining  to  the  location  of 
the  Scottish  settlers  at  Bavian's  River.  This  territory, 
which  comprises  an  irregular  area,  of  about  two 
millions  of  acres,  had  remained  for  several  years 
entirely  without  inhabitants ;  for  its  native  possessors. 
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the  Caffires  and  Ghonaquas,  had  been,  expelled  from 
it  in  1819,  by  the  colonial  forces,  and  no  other  per- 
manent inhabitants  had  yet  been  allowed  to  occupy 
it.  The  colonists  were  even  forbidden  to  hunt  in  it 
under  severe  penalties,  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  wild  animals  had  resorted  thither  in  considerable 
numbers. 

*<  The  upper  part  of  this  extensive  tract,  into 
which  we  now  penetrated,  is  an  exceedingly  wild  and 
bewildering  region,  broken  into  innumerable  ravines, 
encumbered  with  rocks,  precipices,  and  impene- 
trable woods  and  jungles,  and  surrounded  on  almost 
every  side  by  lofty  and  steril  mountains.  During 
our  first  day's  journey,  although  we  saw  many  herds 
of  large  game,  such  as  quaggas,  gnus,  hartebeests, 
koodoos,  with  a  variety  of  the  smaller  antelopes,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  elephants ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  second  day,  as  we  pursued  our  route  down 
the  valley  of  the  Koonap  river,  we  became  aware 
that  a  numerous  troop  of  these  gigantic  animals  had 
recently  preceded  us.  Footprints  of  all  dimensions, 
from  eighteen  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  were 
every  where  visible ;  and  in  the  swampy  spots,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  it  was  evident  that  some  of 
them  had  been  luxuriously  enjoying  themselves,  by 
rolling  their  unwieldy  bulks  in  the  ooze  and  mud. 
But  it  was  in  the  groves  and  jungles  that  they  had 
left  the  most  striking  proofs  of  their  recent  presence 
and  peculiar  habits.  In  many  places,  paths  had 
been  trodden  through  the  midst  of  dense  thorny 
ibrests,  otherwise  impenetrable.  They  appeared  to 
have  opened  those  paths  with  great  judgment, 
always  taking  the  best  and  shortest  cut  to  the  next 
open  savannah,  or  ford  of  the  river ;  and  in  this  way 
they  wqre  of  the  greatest  use  to  us,  by  pioneering  our 
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route  through  a  most  difficult  and  intricate  country^ 
never  yet  traversed  by  a  wheel  carriage ;  and  great 
part  of  it,  indeed,  inaccessible  even  on  horseback, 
except  for  the  aid  of  these  powerful  and  sagacious 
animals.  In  such  places,  (as  the  Hottentots  assured 
mc,)  the  great  tall  elephants  always  march  in  the 
van,  bursting  through  the  jungle,  as  a  bullock  would 
through  a  field  of  hops,  treading  down  the  thorny 
brushwood,  and  breaking  off  with  their  proboscis  the 
larger  branches  that  obstruct  their  passage.  The 
females  and  younger  part  of  the  herd  follow  in  their 
track  in  single  file ;  and,  in  thb  manner,  a  path  is 
cleared  through  the  densest  woods  and  forests,  such 
as  it  would  take  the  pioneers  of  an  army  no  small 
labour  to  accomplish. 

"  Among  the  groves  of  mimosa  trees,  which  were 
thinly  sprinkled  over  the  grassy  meadows  along  the 
river  margins,  the  traces  of  the  elephants  were  not 
less  apparent.  Immense  numbers  of  trees  had  been 
torn  out  of  the  ground,  and  placed  in  an  inverted 
position,  in  order  to  enable  the  animals  to  browse  at 
their  ease  on  the  soft  and  juicy  roots,  which  form  a 
favourite  part  of  their  food.  I  observed  that,  in 
numerous  instances,  when  the  trees  were  of  consi- 
derable size,  the  elephant  had  employed  one  of  his 
tusks  exactly  as  we  should  use  a  crow-bar,  thrusting 
it  under  the  roots,  to  loosen  their  hold  of  the  earth, 
before  he  could  tear  them  up  with  his  proboscis* 
Many  of  the  larger  mimosas  had  resisted  all  their 
efforts;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  afler  heavy  rains, 
when  the  soil  is  soft  and  loose,  that  they  can  suc- 
cessfully attempt  this  operation. 

"  While  we  were  admiring  these  and  other  indi- 
cations of  the  elephant's  strength  and  sagacity,  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves,  on  issuing  from  a  woody 
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defile,  through  one  of  the  wild  paths  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  herd  of  these 
animals.     None  of  them,  however,  were  very  close 
upon  us;  but  they  were   seen  scattered  in  little 
clumps,  over  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  a  valley  two 
or  three  miles  in  length;   some  browsing  on   the 
succulent  speck  boom,  (Postuiacaria  afra,)  which 
clothed  the  skirts  of  the  hills  on  either  side ;  others 
at  work  among  the  mimosa  trees,  sprinkled  over  the 
low  and  grassy  savannah.     As  we  proceeded  cau- 
tiously onward,  and  some  of  these  parties  came  more 
distinctly  into  view,  (consisting,  apparently,  in  many 
instances,  of  separate  families,  the  male,  the  female, 
and   the  young,   of  different   sizes,)   the   gigantic 
magnitude  of  the  leaders  became  more  and  more 
striking.     The  calm  and  stately  tranquillity  of  their 
deportment,  too,  was  remarkable :  though  we  were 
a  band  of  about  a  dozen  horsemen,  including  our 
Hottentot  attendants,   they  seemed  either  not  to 
observe,  or  altogether  to  disregard  our  march  down 
the  valley." 

A  natural  love  of  sport  excited  Mr  Pringle's 
companions  to  attack  these  animals ;  but,  says  he, 
<<  When  I  looked  around  on  these  noble  and  stately 
animals,  feeding  in  quiet  security  in  the  depth  of 
this  secluded  and  picturesque  valley,  too  peaceful  to 
injure,  too  powerful  to  dread  any  other  living  crea- 
ture, I  felt  that  it  would  be  almost  a  sort  of  sacrilege 
to  attempt  their  destruction  in  sheer  wantonness, 
merely  to  furnish  sport  to  the  great  destroyer,  man ; 
and  I  was  glad  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  to 
leave  them  unmolested."* 
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Amazing  Vital  Powers. 

Bosmann  relates,  that  one  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
an  elephant  came  towards  Fort  Mina,  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  took  his  route  along  the  river, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  St  Jago.     Some  of  the  negroes 
ran  after,  and  about  him,  unarmed,  and  he  neither 
exhibited  signs  of  fear,  anger,  nor  suspicion.     But  a 
Dutch  officer  shot  at  him,  and  wounded  him  over  the 
eye.     The  animal,  however,  did  not  alter  his  course ; 
but,  pricking  his  ears,  proceeded  to  a  Dutch  garden, 
where  the  director-general,  and  some  other  officers, 
belonging  to  the  Fort,  were  sitting,  under  the  shade 
of  some  palm  trees.  He  made  an  attack  on  the  trees, 
and  had  torn  down  a  dozen  of  them  with  the  greatest 
facility,  when  upwards  of  a  hundred  bullets  were 
discharged  at  him.     He  bled  over  his  whole  body, 
but  still  kept  his  legs,  and  did  not  halt  in  the  least. 
A  negro  now,  to  plague  the  elephant,  pulled  him  by 
the  tail ;  at  which  the  animal,  being  provoked,  seized 
him   with   his   trunk,    threw   him   to   the   ground, 
thrust  his  tusks  twice  through  his  body,  and  trans- 
fixed him  to  the  ground.     As  soon  as  the  negro  was 
killed,  he  turned  from  him,  and  suffered  the  other 
negroes  to  take  away  his  body  unmolested.    He  now 
remained  upwards  of  an  hour  longer  in  the  garden 
and  seemed  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Dutchmen,  who  were  sitting  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  paces  from  him.     As  these  had  expended 
their  ammunition,  fearing  the  animal  might  attack 
them,  they  made  good  their  retreat.     In  the  mean 
time,   the    elephant   reached    another    gate ;    and, 
although  the  garden  wall  consisted  of  a  double  row 
of  stones,  he  easily  threw  it  down,  and  went  out  by 
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the  breach.  He  now  walked  slowly  to  a  rivulet, 
and  washed  off  the  blood  that  covered  him,  by 
taking  a  quantity  of  water  in  his  trunk,  and  then 
throwing  it  over  his  body.  He  again  returned  to 
the  palm  trees,  and  broke  some  boards  that  were 
placed  there,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  vessel. 
The  Dutchmen,  in  the  mean  time,  procured  a  fresh 
supply  of  powder  and  ball ;  and  their  repeated  shots 
causing  an  immense  loss  of  blood,  rendered  him 
unable  to  make  farther  resistance ;  and  he  fell.  To 
prevent  any  farther  mischief  from  him,  they  cut  off 
his  trunk,  which  was  accomplished  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  pain  of  this  operation  caused  the 
animal  to  utter  a  hideous  roar ;  he  made  a  violent 
effort  to  get  up,  but  fell  back,  and  expired.  The 
poor  brute  had  received  upwards  of  two  hundred 
balls  in  his  body,  and  had  never  emitted  a  sounds 
but  that  when  his  trunk  was  cut  off. 

The  Elephant  and  Bam. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  attachment  of 
the  elephant  to  other  animals: — 

In  the  year  1740,  the  Emperor  of  Turkey  sent 
the  present  of  an  elephant  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
which  formed  a  particular  attachment  to  a  ram,  that 
was,  together  with  some  other  animals,  confined  in 
the  same  stable  with  the  elephant.  They  became 
extremely  familiar;  and  the  ram  used  to  amuse 
himself,  by  butting  with  his  horns  against  the 
elephant's  legs,  and  sometimes  his  forehead.  This 
the  elephant  bore  with  seeming  good  nature;  but 
sometimes  the  ram  abused  this  familiarity,  by  butting 
harder  than  was  agreeable  to  his  friend;  and  the 
only  punishment  which  he  inflicted  upon  him,  was 
2q2 
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to  take  him  up  in  his  trunk,  and  throw  him  upon  a 
dung  heap  at  some  little  distance.  If  any  other  of 
the  animals  attempted  to  take  liberties  with  him,  he 
would  dash  them  against  the  wall  with  such  violence, 
that  they  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

Death  hy  an  Elephant, 

Mr  Burchell,  in  his  Travels,  gives  an  account  of 
the  death  of  a  native  African,  by  an  elephant.  It 
shews  the  immense  power  of  this  animal,  and 
especially  exhibits  the  strength  of  his  proboscis. 

Carel  Krieger  was  an  independent  and  fearless 
hunter,  and  being  also  an  excellent  marksman, 
often  ventured  into  the  most  dangerous  situations. 
One  day,  having  with  his  party  pursued  an  elephant 
which  he  had  wounded,  the  irritated  animal  suddenly 
turned  round,  and,  singling  out  from  the  rest  the 
person  by  whom  he  had  been  injured,  seized  him 
with  his  trunk,  and,  lifting  his  wretched  victim  high 
in  the  air,  dashed  him  with  dreadful  force  to  the 
ground.  His  companions,  struck  with  horror,  fled 
precipitately  from  the  fatal  scene,  unable  to  turn 
their  eyes  to  behold  the  rest  of  the  tragedy ;  but  on 
.  the  following  day,  they  repaired  to  the  spot,  where 
they  collected  the  few  bones  that  could  be  found, 
and  buried  them  near  the  spring.  The  eairaged 
animal  had  not  only  trampled  his  body  literally  to 
pieces;  but  could  not  feel  its  vengeance  satisfied, 
till  it  had  pounded  the  very  flesh  into  the  dust,  so 
that  nothing  of  this  unfortunate  man  remained, 
excepting  a  few  of  the  larger  bones.* 

•  BuRCHELL's  Travels  in  Southern  Africa, 
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Genus  HIPPOPOTAMUS*— Li nn^us. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  \ ;  the 
canine  teeth  are  H ;  the  grinders  ^ ;  total  40 ; 
the  upper  incisory  teeth  are  thick,  short,  and 
conical,  bent  inwards,  the  lower  is  directed  obliquely 
forward,  the  intermediate  one  is  the  strongest; 
the  canine  teeth  are  greatly  developed,  forming 
strong  tusks;  the  three  or  four  first  grinders  are 
conical  and  simple ;  the  head  is  thick  and  square ; 
the  muzzle  very  large ;  the  eyes  and  ears  very 
small ;  the  body  thick  and  heavy ;  the  skin  without 
hair ;  the  legs  short  and  strong ;  the  feet  with  four 
toes ;  the  tail  is  short,  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  hair ; 
with  two  ventral  teats. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Hippopotamus  Amphibius. — Linnseus. 

Plate  IX.    Fig.  4. 

The  form  of  the  hippopotamus  is  extremely 
uncouth ;  it  is  superior  to  the  rhinoceros  in  size, 
and  measures  nearly  eleven  feet  in  length,  and 
upwards  of  nine  in  the  circumference  of  its  body, 
which  is  fat  and  round.  The  head  is  extremely 
large,  the  mouth  capable  of  great  expansion,  and  the 
teeth  are  large  and  strong.  The  hide  in  some  parts 
is  two  inches  thick,  and  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for 
a  cameFs  load,  when  newly  flayed. 
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This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  larger  rivers  of  Africa,  and  gene- 
rally where  the  banks  are  muddy.  It  spends  the 
greater  part  of  its  time  under  water,  feeding  on 
water  plants  and  roots,  at  the  bottom  of  rivers.  It 
seldom  quits  the  water,  except  during  the  night,  in 
quest  of  food ;  but  whenever  it  hears  the  slightest 
noise,  it  betakes  itself  to  that  element,  and  dives 
instantly  to  the  bottom  ;  and  when  it  ascends  to  tlie 
surface  to  breathe,  the  nostrils  only  are  above  the 
level ;  hence,  it  is  very  difficult  to  kill  it. 

The  hippopotamus  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and 
used  to  be  seen  in  early  times  in  Egypt.  It  is  now 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  that  country,  its  ranges 
seeming  to  be  confined  to  Southern  Africa.  Burck- 
hardt  says, — <<  It  is  very  common  in  Dongola.  It  is  a 
dreadful  plague  there,  on  account  of  its  voracity,  and 
the  want  of  means  in  the  inhabitants  to  destroy  it. 
It  often  descends  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sukkot.  In 
1812,  several  of  them  passed  the  Bakr  el  Hadjar,  and 
made  their  appearance  at  Wady  Haifa  and  Den,  an 
occurrence  unknown  to  the  oldest  inhabitants.  One 
was  killed  by  an  Arab  with  a  musket  ball,  over  his 
right  eye.  The  peasants  ate  the  flesh ;  and  the  skin 
and  teeth  were  sold  to  a  merchant  of  Sioutt.  Ano- 
ther continued  its  course  northward,  and  was  seen 
beyond  the  cataract  of  Assouan,  at  Derau,  one  day's 
march  north  of  the  place. 

During  the  stay  of  Mr  Burckhardt  at  Boeydha, 
there  was  a  hippopotamus  in  the  river,  which  made 
great  havoc  in  the  neighbouring  fields.  He  usually 
left  the  water  at  night,  voraciously  ate  up  the  grain, 
and  destroyed  a  great  deal  by  his  ponderous  feet. 

Mr  Burchell,  who  opened  the  stomach  of  one, 
found  that  it  contained  about  six  bushels  of  chewed 
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grass.  The  food  passes  in  a  very  undigested  state, 
and  even  has  more  the  appearance  of  mingled  grass 
and  straw.  He  says,  the  monstrous  size,  and  almost 
shapeless  mass,  of  even  a  small  hippopotamus,  when 
lying  on  the  ground,  appear  enormous.  The  animal 
is  of  an  uniform  colour,  which  may  be  correctly 
imitated  by  a  light  tint  of  China  ink.  The  hide, 
above  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  hardly  flexible ;  the 
ribs  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  known  to 
the  colonists  as  a  rarity,  by  the  name  of  zeekae-speky 
or  sea-cow  pork.  This  substance  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  salting,  as,  in  attempting  to  dry  it  in  the 
sun,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
animal  are  usually  treated,  it  melts  away ;  the  rest 
of  the  flesh  consists  entirely  of  lean. 

It  is  from  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  that  the 
celebrated  whips,  called  korbadj,  are  manufactured 
at  Sennaar,  and  other  places  above  it  on  the  Nile. 
These  are  sold  at  Sheudy,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  for 
a  Spanish  dollar ;  and  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  in 
general  use,  and  the  dread  of  every  servant  and 
peasant,  they  bring  half  a  dollar  each. 

We  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  bio- 
graphy of  this  animal,  arising  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  habits. 

The  time  of  gestation  in  the  female  is  said  to  be 
nine  months,  and  it  produces  one  at  a  birth. 

In  the  south  of  Africa  this  animal  is  sometimes 
caught  in  pits  made  in  the  paths  leading  to  their 
haunts.  Sparrmann  says,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
wieldy appearance  of  the  hippopotamus,  it  can  run 
with  considerable  swiftness.  He  mentions,  that  a 
negro,  who  had  irritated  one,  was  pursued  by  it,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping,  after  a  long  pursuit. 
Professor  Thunberg  mentions,  that  while  on  a  hunting 
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party,  a  female  came  to  land,  in  order  to  calve.  They 
concealed  themselves  among  the  bushes,  till  the 
mother  and  her  calf  made  their  appearance,  and 
were  approaching  the  river.  They  fired  at  and  killed 
the  female,  thinking  to  secure  the  young  one ;  but 
it  instinctively  made  the  best  of  its  way  to  the  river, 
and  dived  to  the  bottom. 


Genus  SUS. — Linnjeus. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f,  or 
^;  the  canine  teeth  are  ^;  the  grinders  are  ^; 
total  38.  The  lower  incisory  teeth  are  directed 
obliquely  forward ;  the  upper  canine  teeth  increase 
in  size  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  growing 
out  of  the  mouth ;  the  grinders  are  simple  and 
tuberculous;  all  the  feet  have  four  toes,  the  two 
middle  ones  only  touching  the  ground ;  the  nose  is 
elongated,  cartilaginous,  and  furnished  with  a  par- 
ticular bone  to  the  snout ;  the  body  is  covered  with 
a  thick  skin,  having  strong  bristly  hairs.  They  have 
twelve  teats. 


THE  DOMESTIC  HOG. 

Sus  ScROFA. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  X.     Fig.  2. 

This  well  known  quadruped  is  a  descendant  from 
the  wild  boar.  It  presents  a  great  variety  of  form, 
proceeding  from  domestication  and  food,  as  well  as 
an  admixture  of  foreign  breeds. 
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The  proportions  and  gait  of  the  hog  are  clumsy ; 
the  head  is  heavy;  the  neck  short;  the  limbs  in 
general  are  thin  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the 
body ;  he  goes  with  his  head  down,  and  eyes  directed 
forward.  When  left  at  liberty,  the  hog  always 
resorts  to  humid,  marshy,  and  muddy  places,  where 
he  digs  for  roots  and  worms ;  he  also  feeds  on  frogs, 
and  will  eat  the  ofials  of  markets,  and  even  putrid 
flesh,  and,  not  unfrequently,  chews  bones.  His 
usual  pace  is  a  kind  of  trot.  The  hog  possesses  but 
a  limited  degree  of  intelligence ;  he  is  easily  domesti- 
cated, becomes  familiar  and  attached  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted,  and  his  feeders.  The 
domestic  hog  goes  with  young  four  months,  brings 
forth  usually  twice  a-year,  producing  from  ten  to 
twenty  at  a  litter. 

The  breed  of  swine  has  been  much  improved  in 
Britain  of  late,  by  crossing  them  with  the  Chinese. 
They  are  easier  fattened,  and  greatly  more  prolific 
Instances  have  been  known  of  a  sow  producing 
within  the  space  often  months  the  amazing  number  of 
fifty  pigs.  The  following  is  the  produce,  with  its 
value,  of  a  sow  kept  at  Drogheda,  in  Ireland,  for 
nine  months :  — In  July,  1813,  she  had  a  litter  of 
eleven,  seven  of  which  sold  for  thirty  shillings  each, 
being  ten  pounds  ten  shillings :  in  January,  1814,  a 
litter  of  nine  sold  at  forty  shillings  each,  making 
eighteen  pounds :  in  March,  three  of  the  first  litter 
sold  in  the  market  for  thirty-one  pounds,  and,  in 
April,  the  sow  herself  brought  twenty  pounds  five 
shillings  and  fivepence,  making  a  total  value  of 
seventy-nine  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  fivepence : 
as  a  breeding  sow,  one  of  the  first  litter  was  kept, 
which  was  worth  twenty  pounds.  Probably,  in- 
stances of  a  more  profitable  kind  might  be  quoted. 
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A  sow,  the  property  of  George  Baillie,  butcher  in 
Hospital  Street,  Perth,  on  the  22d  August,  1829, 
littered  the  amazing  number  of  twenty-nine  pigs  ! 

A  sow,  belonging  to  Mr  Thomas  Richdale,  Leices- 
ter-shire, had  produced,  in  the  year  1797,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pigs  in  twenty  litters  ;  four  years 
before,  it  brought  two  hundred  and  five  in  twelve 
litters.  Sauban  is  of  opinion,  that  in  twelve  genera- 
tions a  single  pair  would  produce  as  many  as  Europe 
could  support. 

The  hog  often  grows  to  an  immense  size.  One  was 
killed  on  Monday,  the  23d  March,  1829,  belonging  to 
Mr  Lunton  of  the  Western  Inn,  Bodmain,  which 
measured  nine  feet  in  length,  seven  feet  five  inches 
in  girth,  and  weighed  eight  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds.  It  was  only  twenty-two  months  old.  Some 
have  been  known  to  weigh  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

The  celebrated  Gruyere  cheese  is  said  to  be  made 
with  a  mixture  of  cow's  and  sow's  milk. 

In  Minorca,  the  hog  is  converted  into  a  beast  of 
draught ;  a  cow,  a  sow,  and  two  young  horses  have 
been  seen  there  yoked  together.  In  some  parts  of 
Italy,  swine  are  employed  in  hunting  for  truffles, 
(the  Lycopendor  tuber  of  Linnaeus.)  A  cord  is 
tied  round  the  foot  of  the  animal,  and  he  is  led  into 
the  fields  where  this  plant  is  found,  and,  wherever 
he  begins  to  dig,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  plant  being 
immediately  under.  The  hog  possesses  the  sense  of 
smelling  and  taste  in  high  perfection.  Hogs  seem 
to  have  a  great  dread  of  wind;  on  its  approach,  they 
fly  to  their  sty  with  great  precipitation ;  and,  before 
a  storm,  they  frequently  indicate  its  coming  by 
carrying  straw  in  their  mouths. 

The  hog  is  naturally  of  a  savage  disposition,  and 
sometimes  exhibits  marks  of  great  ferocity. 
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Shocking  Oecterrence. 

A  woman  residing  in  Sligara,  near  Sligo,  Ireland, 
having  occasion  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  well  for 
water,  in  December,  1829,  left  her  infant  sleeping 
in  its  cradle.  During  her  absence,  nine  swine 
entered  the  house,  dragged  the  child  from  the 
cradle,  and  commenced  tearing  it  to  pieces.  The 
child's  cries  attracted  the  notice  of  some  persons 
passing,  who  entered  the  house,  and  drove  oiF  these 
bloodthirsty  animals;  but  it  was  so  much  injured 
that  it  expired  almost  immediately. 

Ferocity  of  a  Boar. 

On  Saturday,  November  24,  1827,  a  man  named 
Martin,  a  dealer  in  hogs,  residing  at  Paradise  Row, 
Maiden  Lane,  Battle  Bridge,  was  killed,  under  the. 
following  circumstances  :-<*  He  kept  a  huge  boar, 
and,  about  twelve  o'clock  on  that  4ay,  he  was  driving 
it  along.  When  he  arrived  near  the  canal  bridge  in 
Maiden  Lane,  the  beast  turned  on  him,  and  attacked 
the  poor  man  with  the  utmost  fury,  knocked  him 
down,  and  with  its  tusks  inflicted  several  wounds  in 
the  abdomen,  from  which  his  entrails  protruded. 
Some  persons  near  the  spot  found  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  still  living,  and  placed  him  in  a  cart  for  con^ 
veyance  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  he  died 
on  the  way. 

Extra4)rdinary  Dwarf. 

There  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Charles  Knell, 
of   Wafceringbury,    near    Maidstone,   in    Kent,    in 
2  R  14 
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December,  1825,  a  remarkable  dwarf  pig,  weighing 
only  fourteen  ounces ;  it  was  seven  inches  in  length 
from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  five  inches 
and  a  half  round  the  body,  and  three  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  height.  The  head  was  rather 
large  in  proportion  to  the  body.  This  extraordinary 
little  creature  was  in  perfect  health,  fed  well, 
squeaked  aloud,  and  ran  very  fast ;  its  colour  was 
perfectly  white.  The  pig  produced  six  others  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Plan  of  Defence. 

It  is  customary  for  the  farmers  who  reside  in  the 
thinly  settled  tracts  of  the  United  States,  to  suffer 
their  hogs  to  run  at  large.  These  animals  feed  upon 
acorns,  which  are  very  abundant  in  extensive  forests, 
and  in  this  situation  they  often  become  wild  and 
ferocious.  A  gentleman,  while  travelling,  some 
years  ago,  through  the  wilds  of  Vermont,  perceiving 
at  a  little  distance  before  him  a  herd  of  swine,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  agitation  they  ex- 
hibited. He  quickly  perceived  a  number  of  young 
pigs  in  the  centre  of  the  herd,  and  that  the  hogs 
were  arranged  about  them  in  a  conical  figure,  having 
their  heads  all  turned  outwards.  At  the  apex  of 
this  singular  cone,  a  huge  boar  presented  himself^ 
who,  from  his  size,  seemed  to  be  the  master  of  the 
herd.  The  traveller  now  observed,  that  a  famished 
wolf  was  attempting,  by  various  manoeuvres,  to  seize 
one  of  the  hogs  in  the  middle ;  but  whenever  he 
made  an  attack,  the  large  boar  at  the  apex  of  the  cone 
presented  himself,  the  hogs  dexterously  arranging 
themselves  on  each  side,  so  as  to  preserve  the  posi- 
tion of  defence  just  mentioned.     The  attention  of 
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the  traveller  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn,  and  upon 
turning  to  view  the  combatants,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  the  herd  of  swine  dispersed,  and  the  wolf  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  On  riding  up  to  the  spot,  the 
wolf  was  discovered  dead  on  the  ground,  a  rent  being 
made  in  his  side,  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  the 
boar  having,  no  doubt,  seized  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and  with  a  sudden  plunge  despatched  his 
adversary  with  his  formidable  tusks.  It  is  a  little 
remarkable,  that  the  ancient  Romans,  among  the 
various  methods  they  devised  of  drawing  up  their 
armies  in  battle,  had  one  exactly  resembling  the 
position  assumed  by  the  swine  above  mentioned. 
This  mode  of  attack  they  called  the  cuneus,  or  cajnU 
porcinum. 

The  Pig  Pointer. 

Toomar,  the  gamekeeper  of  Sir  Henry  P.  St  John 
Mildmay,  broke-in  a  black  sow  to  find  game,  back, 
and  stand  to  her  point,  nearly  as  steadily  as  a  well 
bred  dog.  This  sow  was  a  thin  long  legged  animal, 
one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  New  Forest  breed.  When 
young  it  manifested  a  great  partiality  for  some  pointer 
puppies,  then  under  the  care  of  the  keeper  at  Broomy 
Lodge.  It  oflen  played  and  fed  with  them.  And 
it  occurred  one  day  to  Toomar,  that,  as  he  had 
broken  many  an  obstinate  dog,  he  might  also  succeed 
in  breaking  a  pig.  The  little  animal  willingly  cantered 
along  with  him  a  considerable  distance  firom  home ; 
he  enticed  her  still  farther  by  means  of  a  kind  of 
pudding,  made  of  barley-meal,  which  he  carried  in 
one  of  his  pockets.  His  other  pocket  was  filled 
with  stones  to  throw  at  the  pig  whenever  she  mis- 
behaved, as  she  was  too  frolicsome  to  allow  herself 
to  be  caught  and  corrected  like  dogs.     She  proved, 
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however,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  tolerably  tractable ; 
and  he  soon  taught  her  what  he  wished,  by  this 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  She  quartered 
her  ground  as  regularly  as  any  pointer,  stood  stock 
still  when  she  came  upon  game,  and  backed  dogs 
with  great  steadiness.  When  she  came  on  the  cold 
scent  of  game,  she  slackened  her  trot,  and  gradually 
dropped  her  ears  and  tail  till  she  was  certain,  and 
then  fell  down  on  her  knees.  So  stanch  was  she, 
that  she  would  frequently  remain  five  minutes  and 
upwards  on  her  point.  As  soon  as  the  game  rose, 
she  always  returned  to  Toomar,  grunting  very  loud 
for  her  reward  of  pudding,  if  it  was  not  immediately 
given  to  her.  When  Toomar  died,  his  widow  sent  the 
pig  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  who  kept  it  for  three 
years,  but  never  used  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
occasionally  amusing  his  friends.  In  doing  this,  a 
fowl  was  put  into  a  cabbage  net,  and  hidden  amongst 
the  fern  in  some  part  of  the  park ;  and  the  sagacious 
animal  never  failed  to  point  it  in  the  manner  above 
described.  Sir  Henry  was  obliged  at  length  to  part 
with  this  sow,  from  a  circumstance  as  singular  as  the 
other  occurrences  of  her  life :  A  great  number  of 
lambs  had  been  lost,  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were 
dropped,  and  a  person  being  sent  to  watch  the  flock 
detected  this  sow  in  the  very  act  of  devouring  a 
lamb.  This  carnivorous  propensity  was  ascribed  to  her 
having  been  accustomed  to  feed  with  the  dogs,  and 
to  eat  the  flesh  on  which  they  fed.  Sir  Henry  sent 
her  back  to  Mrs  Toomar,  who  sold  her  to  Mr  Skyes, 
of  Broakwood,  in  the  New  Forest,  where  she  died 
the  usual  death  of  a  pig,  and  was  converted  into 
bacon. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  for  hogs  to 
feed  on  flesh  ;  it  is  well  known  that  they  frequently 
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The  pursuit  of  the  wild  boar  is  a  favourite  pastime 
with  the  Germans.  It  is  attended  with  great  danger ; 
its  large  tusks  rendering  it  not  only  formidable  to 
the  dogs,  but  also  to  the  hunters.  The  dogs  chiefly 
used  for  this  sport  are  of  a  strong  heavy  kind.  When 
the  boar  is  roused  from  his  lair,  he  proceeds  slowly 
forward,  and  does  not  attempt  to  make  great  head 
of  his  pursuers ;  on  the  contrary,  he  frequently 
turns  round,  waits  till  they  come  up,  and  offers 
to  attack  them.  Dogs  are  not  rash  to  assault  the 
animal ;  and  after  keeping  each  of  them  at  bay  for 
some  time,  he  again  breaks  slowly  away,  and  the 
pursuit  is  renewed.  The  chase  is  continued  in 
this  manner  till  the  boar  gets  tired,  and  halts ;  the 
dogs  then  attempt  to  close  with  him  from  behind. 
If  the  dogs  are  young  and  inexperienced,  their 
temerity  often  costs  them  their  lives ;  the  old  ones 
merely  keep  him  at  bay  till  the  hunters  come  t6 
their  assistance,  who  despatch  the  boar  with  their 
spears. 

The  rajahs  of  some  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
India  have  a  very  unmanly  mode  of  shooting  the 
wild  boars:  They  build  little  clay  citadels  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  quantity  of  food 
is  scattered  every  evening.  The  voice  and  person 
of  the  man  who  feeds  them  are  at  length  recognized 
by  the  boars,  and,  on  his  retiring  to  a  little  distance, 
they  take  their  evening  meal  with  considerable  con- 
fidence. The  rajah  conceals  himself  in  his  little 
fortress,  and,  placing  the  muzzle  of  his  fowling-piece 
at  a  small  hole  in  the  wall,  takes  a  deliberate  aim  at 
his  unsuspecting  prey,  and  kills  them. 

This  animal  seeks  his  food  in  the  evening,  and 
frequently  commits  great  devastation  in  cultivated 
fields  which  are  contiguous  to   his   native  forests. 
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When  pressed  with  hunger^  he  will  attack,  and  prey 
upon  animals. 

The  wild  boar  inhabits  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
America,  but  has  not  been  yet  discovered  in  New 
Holland.  They  are  amazingly  plentiful  in  the  exten- 
sive forests  of  Germany:  and  frequent  the  most 
retired  situations. 

Singular  Pet. 

M.  De  Dieskau  captured  a  wild  boar,  which  was 
nearly  three  years  of  age,  and  which  he  rendered  so 
tame,  that  it  would  go  up  stairs  to  his  apartment, 
fawn  upon  him  like  a  dog,  and  eat  from  his  hand« 
He  also  endeavoured  to  bring  up  one  which  he 
caught  very  young.  This  animal  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  a  young  lady  in  the  house,  accompanied  her 
wherever  she  went,  and  slept  imder  her  bed.  Upon 
one  occasion,  the  animal  seemed  to  take  offence  at 
the  servant  of  this  young  lady  for  undressing  her 
mistress,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  her,  and, 
bad  he  been  strong  enough,  would  have  done  her  a 
serious  injury.  This  lady  was  the  only  person  for 
whom  the  boar  exhibited  the  least  affection ;  and, 
what  was  strange,  he  was  never  fed  by  her.  M.  De 
Dieskau  bcame  attached  to  a  tame  fox,  which  he 
brought  to  the  house ;  the  boar  took  the  attention 
shewn  to  the  fox  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  fretted 
himself  to  death. 
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THE  BABYR0US8A. 

Sus  Babtrussa. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  X.    Fig.  4* 

This  animal  inhabits  the  Indian  islands,  but  its 
habita  are  little  known  to  naturalists ;  and  this  is  the 
more  singular,  as  it  has  been  long  discovered.  It  is 
certainly  the  animal  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  eighth 
book,  chapter  third,  ^lian  also  speaks  of  one  under 
the  name  of  rer^axs^ a»;,  (four  homed);  and  Cosmes, 
in  his  Description  of  the  Animals  of  India^  describes 
it  under  the  name  of  p^or^Xaf  o;,  or  swine  deer,  and 
says  he  had  both  seen  and  eaten  of  that  species. 

The  most  distinguishing  character  of  the  baby- 
roussa  consists  in  its  four  tusks,  the  two  strongest 
of  which  proceed  from  the  under  jaw,  like  those  of 
the  wild  boar,  pointing  upwards,  and  standing  nearly 
eight  inches  out  of  the  sockets ;  the  other  two  rise 
up  like  horns  on  the  outside  of  the  upper  jaw,  just 
above  the  nose,  and  extend  in  a  curve  over  the  eyes, 
almost  touching  the  forehead,  and  are  fully  twelve 
inches  in  length.  These  tusks  are  of  the  most 
beautiful  ivory,  but  not  so  hard  as  those  of  the 
elephant. 

The  form  of  this  animal  is  not  so  clumsy  as  those 
of  the  other  species  of  the  genus ;  its  legs  are  longer, 
its  body  more  slender,  and  covered  with  a  kind 
of  short  wool-like  hair,  of  a  reddish  ash  colour ;  the 
skin  is  thin,  beneath  which  is  a  coat  of  lard,  and  the 
flesh  is  said  to  be  extremely  palatable. 

The  sense  of  smelling  in  this  animal  is  very  acute, 
and  its  voice  resembles  the  grunting  of  a  pig.    When 
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huntedy  it  flies  to  the  sea,  and,  being  an  excellent 
swimmer,  it  passes  from  one  island  to  another  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

No  perfect  specimen  of  this  quadruped  has  yet 
reached  Europe. 


Genus  PHASCOCH.ERUS Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ;  the 
canine  teeth  i} ;  the  grinders  are  || ;  total  30.  The 
tusks  are  large,  very  strong,  lateral,  and  directed 
upwards ;  the  grinders  are  composed  of  cylinders  of 
enamel,  enclosing  the  osseous  substance  ;  there  are 
large  warts  on  the  cheeks  ;  with  toes  like  the  hog. 


THE  ^ETHIOPIAN  BOAR. 

PHAscocHiERus  Africanus. — Dcsmarcst. 

Plate  X.    Fig.  3. 

The  skin  of  the  u^thiopian  boar  is  of  a  bright 
yellowish  fawn  colour ;  its  nose  broad,  flat,  and  of  a 
horny  hardness ;  the  head  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body ;  underneath  each  eye  it  has  a 
great  lobe,  or  wattle,  lying  almost  horizontally,  broad, 
flat,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  placed  so  as  to  intercept 
the  view  of  any  thing  immediately  beneath  it ;  the 
ears  are  large,  short,  pointed,  and  erect,  lined  in  the 
inside  with  long,  whitish  hairs ;  its  tail  is  slender  and 
flat,  and,  when  pursued,  the  animal  always  holds  it 
erect ;  it  has  a  mane  of  considerable  length,  com- 
mencing at  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  terminating  near 
the  loins. 
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This  species  lives  in  holes  under  the  ground,  the 
avenues  to  which  are  very  narrow.  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  attack  them  in  these  retreats,  as  they 
frequently  rush  out  with  the  most  terrible  impetu- 
osity, inflicting  tremendous  wounds  oji  his  adversaries. 


Genus  DICOTYLES Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  ^ ;  the 
canine  teeth  are  W ;  the  grinders  are  |^ ;  total  38. 
The  canines  do  not  project  from  the  mouth,  and  the 
other  teeth  are  like  those  of  the  hog;  there  are 
four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  three  on  the  hind 
feet,  two  of  which  rest  upon  the  ground  in  walking; 
on  the  back  there  is  a  glandular  opening,  which 
exudes  a  fetid  humour ;  the  tail  is  extremely  short. 


THE  COLLARED  PECCARY. 

DicoTYLEs  Torquatus. — Cuvier. 

Plate  XL    Fig.  L 

Although  the  peccaries  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  common  hog  in  structure,  they  are  neverthe- 
less distinguished  from  that  animal  by  several  well 
marked  characters,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  generic 
character.  The  head  is  shorter  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  hog,  but  the  movable  snout  by  which 
their  face  is  terminated  is  proportionally  longer,  the 
margin  of  it  flat,  and  the  truncated  extremity  has  a 
more  expanded  margin.  The  legs  are  more  slender  in 
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their  proportions,  and  the  tail,  which  is  remarkably 
flat,  is  scarcely  visible  among  the  bristles,  with  which 
the  rear  is  terminated.  The  most  striking  diflPerence 
of  this  from  every  other  quadruped  is,  the  large 
gland  immediately  under  the  skin,  on  the  middle  of 
the  loins. 

The  peccaries  resemble  the  hog  in  their  manner 
of  living;  their  propensities  are  mostly  the  same, 
and  they  are  equally  susceptible  of  domestication ; 
but  the  fetid  gland,  and  flesh  being  indifferent  in 
quality  and  flavour,  and  their  being  less  prolific  than 
the  hog,  make  it  not  desirable  to  increase  the  stock. 
The  female  only  brings  forth  once  a-year,  and 
produces  but  two  at  a  time.  Both  the  species 
of  this  genus  are  very  abundant  in  South  America ; 
they  inhabit  the  thickest  forests,  and  live  in  hollows 
of  trees,  or  burrow  in  holes  under  ground  made  by 
other  animals.  They  are  much  attached  to  the 
place  where  propagated,  and  seldom  migrate  from 
it,  living  generally  in  pairs,  or  in  small  societies. 

This  animal  is  nearly  three  feet  long,  and  its  weight 
about  fifty  pounds.  The  general  colour  is  yellowish 
gray  ;  the  bristles  are  marked  with  alternate  rings  of 
grayish  straw  colour,  and  black ;  a  row  of  erect 
black  bristles  rises  between  the  ears,  forming  a  kind 
of  mane,  and  extending  backwards,  and  becoming 
gradually  longer  till  they  reach  the  tail ;  the  face 
has  more  of  the  frizzled  yellow  appearance  than  any 
other  part  of  the  animal,  except  a  narrow  oblique 
line  of  yellow  pointed  hairs,  which  passes  over  the 
shoulders,  and  joins  on  the  breast;  the  legs  and 
hoofs  are  black. 

Besides  feeding  on  vegetables  and  roots,  this 
animal  also  eats  fish,  flesh,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely 
expert  at  destroying  serpents. 
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Genus  RHINOCEROS.— Linnjeus, 

Generic  cTiaraeter.  There  are  no  incisory  teeth, 
or  they  are  f  or  | ;  without  caDine  teeth ;  and  the 
grinders  are  -ff  or  |^ ;  total  32  or  36.  When  incisory 
teeth  €xist,  they  are  unequal  among  themselves; 
the  anterior  grinders  are  small ;  the  posterior  in- 
creasing progressively;  the  eyes  are  small,  lateral, 
and  placed  far  back  in  the  heaJd ;  e£ff s  long,  narrow ; 
there  are  three  toes  on  all  the  feet,  and  one  or  two 
horns  placed  on  the  nose,  above  the  nasal  cavity; 
skin  very  thick,  naked,  and  rot^h ;  the  tail  is  short, 
and  laterally  compressed  ;  with  two  teats. 


THE  INDIAN  RHINOCEROa 

Rhinoceros  Indicus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  X.     Fig.  5. 

This  animal  has  one  solid,  conicfd  horn  on  the 
nose,  sometimes  three  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  root,  and  two  in- 
cisory teeth  in  each  jaw,  with  a  small  tooth  on  each 
side  of  these  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  skin,  which  is  of 
a  blackish  colour,  is  disposed  about  the  neck  into 
large  plaits  or  folds ;  a  large  fold  passes  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  fore  legs,  and  another  from  the 
thighs ;  the  skin  is  naked  and  rough,  and  covered 
with  large  tubercles,  or  granulations,  which  extend 
over  the  legs  and  feet.     Between  the  great  folds, 
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under  the  belly,  the  skin  is  very  soft,  and  of  a  rose 
colour. 

The  body  of  this  animal  is  little  inferior  in  size  to 
the  elephant,  but  he  is  much  shorter  in  the  legs ; 
his  length,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  is  nearly 
twelve  feet,  and  the  girth  about  the  same  measure- 
ment;  and,  from  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  the  belly 
nearly  touches  the  ground.  The  pendulous  upper 
lip  of  the  rhinoceros  assists  it  in  a  great  measure  to 
collect  its  food. 

The  Indian  rhinoceros,  without  being  ferocious,  is 
very  intractable  and  rude.  It  is  subject  to  paroxysms 
of  fury,  which  nothing  can  appease.  It  frequents 
moist  and  marshy  ground,  is  fond  of  wallowing  in 
the  mire,  and  seldom  quits  the  banks  of  rivers.  It 
inhabits  Bengal,  Siam,  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and 
many  places  of  Africa.  It  does  not  seem  a  numerous 
species,  and  is  less  diffused  than  the  elephant  The 
female  produces  but  one  at  a  time. 

The  sense  of  smell  in  the  rhinoceros  is  said  to  be 
exquisite,  and  hunters  are  in  consequence  always 
obliged  to  keep  to  the  windward  of  him.  They 
follow  him  unobserved,  till  he  lies  down  to  sleep, 
then  steal  close  to  him,  and  discharge  their  muskets 
in  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  where  the  skin  is  sofl. 

The  rhinoceros  can  run  with  great  swiflness,  and, 
from  his  strength  and  hard  impenetrable  hide,  he  is 
capable  of  rushing  through  thickets  with  resistless 
fury ;  almost  every  obstacle  is  quickly  overturned. 

The  first  rhinoceros  which  was  brought  to  England 
was  in  1684.  The  next  we  have  any  distinct  account 
of  was  imported  from  Bengal  about  the  year  1743. 
Another  was  brought  from  Atchaws,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Ava,  and  was  exhibited  at  Paris.  He 
was  exceedingly  docile,  and  shewed  great  fondness 
2  s 
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for  some  of  his  attendants.  He  was  fed  upon  hay, 
corn,  and  sharp  prickly  plants,  of  which  he  was  ex- 
cessively fond. 

Three  of  these  animals  have  been  brought  to 
Britain  within  the  last  sixty  years.  In  1790,  one 
arrived  in  England,  about  five  years  old,  and  was 
purchased  by  Mr  Pidcock  of  Exeter  Change,  for 
seven  hundred  pounds.  He  was  very  mild,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  patted  on  the  back  by  strangers. 
He  was  quite  obedient  to  the  orders  of  his  keepers, 
and  would  move  through  the  apartment  to  exhibit 
himself.  His  daily  allowance  of  food  was  twenty- 
eight  pounds  weight  of  clover,  besides  an  equal  allow- 
ance of  ship  biscuit,  and  a  great  quantity  of  greens ; 
and  he  drank  five  pails  of  water  every  twenty-four 
hours.  He  liked  sweet  wines,  and  was  sometimes 
indulged  with  a  few  bottles.  His  voice  resembled 
that  of  a  calf,  which  he  usually  exerted  at  the  sight 
of  fruit,  or  any  favourite  food.  This  animal  suffered 
much  from  a  dislocation  of  the  joint  of  one  of  his 
fore  legs,  which  induced  inflammation.  He  died 
nine  months  afterwards.  It  was  remarkable  with 
what  facility  incisions  made  in  this  limb  healed :  in 
these  openings,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  recovery, 
they  were  always  found  to  be  closed  up  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  following  particulars  of  a  rhinoceros,  ex- 
hibited at  Exeter  Change,  was  obtained  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  from  the  person  who  kept  him  for 
three  years,  when  it  died ;  and  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical  Transactions,*  "It  was  so  savage,"  says 
he,  "  that  about  a  month  after  it  came,  it  endeavoured 
to  kill  the  keeper,  and  nearly  succeeded.     It  ran  at 

*  1822,  pages  43,  44. 
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him  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  but,  fortunately, 
the  horn  passed  between  his  thighs,  and  threw  the 
keeper  on  its  head ;  the  horns  came  against  a  wooden 
partition,  into  which  the  animal  forced  it  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  be  unable  for  a  minute  to  withdraw  it, 
and,  during  this  interval,  the  man  escaped.  Its  skin, 
though  apparently  so  hard,  is  only  covered  with 
small  scales,  of  the  thickness  of  paper,  with  the 
appearance  of  tortoise  shell ;  at  the  edges  of  these 
the  skin  itself  is  exceedingly  sensible,  either  to  the 
bite  of  a  fly  or  the  lash  of  a  whip.  By  this  discipline, 
the  keeper  got  the  management  of  it,  and  the  animal 
was  brought  to  know  him;  but  frequently,  (more 
especially  in  the  middle  of  the  night,)  fits  of  frenzy 
came  on ;  and,  while  these  lasted,  nothing  could 
control  its  rage,  the  rhinoceros  running  with  great 
swiftness  round  the  den,  playing  all  kinds  of  antics, 
making  hideous  noises,  knocking  every  thing  to 
pieces,  disturbing  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
then,  all  at  once,  becoming  quiet.  While  the  fit  was 
on,  even  the  keeper  durst  not  make  his  approach. 
The  animal  fell  upon  its  knee  to  enable  the  horn  to 
be  borne  upon  any  object.  It  was  quick  in  all  its 
motions,  ate  voraciously  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
appearing  to  have  no  selection.  They  fed  it  on 
branches  of  willow.  Three  years'  confinement  made 
no  alteration  on  its  habits." 
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THE  AFRICAN  RHINOCEROS. 

Rhinoceros  Africanus. — Desmarest. 
Plate  X.    Fig.  6. 

The  two-horned  rhinoceros  has  no  incisory  teeth 
in  either  jaw,  and  is  furnished  with  two  erect  horns 
on  the  nose,  the  lower  one  being  longer  than  the 
upper.  These  horns  are  said  to  be  movable  when 
the  animal  is  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  to  become 
perfectly  firm  when  enraged.  He  differs  materially 
from  the  Indian  rhinoceros  in  the  appearance  of  his 
«kin,  which  is  devoid  of  the  large  folds  and  wrinkles 
of  that  species,  having  merely  a  slight  plait  across 
the  shoulders,  and  some  fainter  wrinkles  on  the 
«ides,  being  comparatively  smooth,  when  opposed  to 
the  Indian  species,  having  no  hair  on  any  part  of  it, 
•except  at  the  edge  of  the  ears,  and  extremity  of  the 
tail.  Mr  Burchell  ascertained  that  musket  balls, 
composed  of  lead  and  tin,  easily  penetrated  the  skin 
of  this  species,  though  they  were  flattened  by  striking 
against  the  bones ;  but  he  is  of  opinion,  that  balls  of 
lead  alone,  or,  if  fired  with  a  weak  charge  of  powder, 
might  possibly  be  turned  by  the  thickness  of  the 
hide.  The  flexible  upper  lip  in  this  animal,  like  that 
of  the  former  species,  is  of  great  use  in  collecting 
its  food. 

At  first  sight,  this  animal  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  enormous  hog,  which  it  resembles,  not 
merely  in  its  general  form,  but  also  in  the  contour 
of  the  head,  the  smallness  of  its  eyes^  and  size  of  its 
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ears ;  but,  in  its  clumsy  and  rudely  formed  feet,  it  is 
more  allied  to  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant. 

Mr  Burchell  measured  an  African  rhinoceros, 
which  was  eleven  feet  two  inches  from  the  point  of 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  following  the 
undulations,  but,  in  a  straight  line,  was  only  nine 
feet  three  inches ;  the  tail,  which  was  flattened  ver* 
tically  at  its  extremity,  was  twenty  inches;  and 
the  greatest  girth  of  the  body  was  eight  feet  four 
inches. 

The  organs  of  smell,  and  other  senses  in  this 
species  strongly  resemble  that  of  the  Indian  rhino^ 
ceros,  and  its  habits  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  a 
repetition  o£  them  is  unnecessary. 

jRkinoceros  Hunt, 

Some  years  ago,  a  party  of  Europeans,  with  their 
native  attendants  and  elephants,  met  with  a  small 
herd  of  seven  of  them.  These  were  led  by  a  larger 
and  more  powerful  animal  than  the  rest.  When  this 
large  leader  charged  the  hunters,  the  first  elephants, 
in  place  of  using  their  tusks  as  weapons,  which  they 
are  generally  in  the  practice  of  doing,  wheeled  round, 
and  received  the  blow  of  the  rhinoceros's  horn  on 
their  hind  quarters ;  and,  so  powerful  was  the  con- 
cussion, that  it  brought  them  instantly  to  the  ground,, 
with  their  riders,  and  as  soon  as  they  could  get  oo^ 
their  feet  again,  the  brute  was  ready  to  repeat  the 
attack,  and  was  certain  to  produce  another  fall ;  and 
in  this  manner  did  the  contest  continue,  until  four 
of  the  seven  were  killed,  when  the  rest  made  good 
their  retreat 
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Genus  HYRAX. — Hermann, 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ;  there 
are  no  canine  teeth ;  they  have  false  grinders  ^ ; 
the  true  grinders  are  ^ ;  total  32 ;  the  incisory  teeth 
are  large  and  incurved,  with  a  void  between  them 
and  the  grinders;  the  head  is  large,  with  a  slight 
muzzle;  the  nostrils  are  oblique;  the  eyes  small, 
with  a  large  membrane;  the  upper  lip  is  cleft;  the 
ears  are  short,  large,  and  round ;  without  a  tail ;  the 
fore  feet  with  three  or  four  toes,  and  the  hind  ones 
with  three  toes;  the  fur  of  two  sorts,  short  and 
woolly,  and  long  and  silky;  the  teats  are  six, — 
namely,  two  pectoral,  and  four  ventral. 


THE  CAPE  HYRAX. 

Hyrax  Capensis. — Desmarest. 

Plate  XI.    Fig.  2. 

This  curious  little  animal  is  supposed  to  be  the 
coney  of  the  Scriptures.  It  inhabits  holes  in  rocks, 
where  it  prepares  a  nest  or  bed  of  dried  leaves  and 
grasses,  and  feeds  on  vegetable  substances,  as  also 
roots  and  fruits.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  rocky  districts, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Abyssinia,  and  Mount 
Libanus.  This  creature  leaps  with  great  agility, 
about  the  prominences  o^  these  rocky  tracts,  where 
it  inhabits.  In  its  size  and  colour,  it  resembles  a 
rabbit,  but  is  whitish  beneath.     Its  form  is  thick, 
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with  short  limbs,  the  hinder  ones  being  longest. 
The  fore  feet  have  four  toes,  of  a  soft  pulpy  nature, 
and  furnished  with  fiattish  rounded  nails.  The  hind 
feet  are  similarly  constructed,  with  three  toes  only, 
of  which  the  interior  has  a  sharp  crooked  claw.  It 
feeds  during  the  day,  and  retires  to  its  hole  at  night. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  much  attached. 


Genus  TAPIRAS Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ;  the 
canine  teeth  are  \\;  the  grinders  are  ^;  total  44; 
the  intermediate  incisory  teeth  are  shorter  than  the 
exterior;  the  nose  is  elongated,  forming  a  small 
movable  proboscis,  but  not  prehensile ;  the  eyes  are 
small;  the  ears  long  and  movable;  the  fore  feet 
with  four  toes,  and  the  hind  feet  with  three ;  each 
toe  is  furnished  with  a  short  round  hoof;  the  tail  is 
very  short,  with  two  inguinal  teats. 


THE  AMERICAN  TAPIR. 

Tapirus  Americanus. — Desmarest. 

Plate  X.    Fig.  7. 

The  American  tapir  is  about  six  feet  in  length, 
from  the  point  of  its  proboscis  to  the  insertion  of  its 
diminutive  tail.  Its  colour  is  of  a  deep  brown, 
approaching  to  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  sides 
of  the  lower  lip,  a  band,  occupying  the  middle  of 
the  chin  beneath^  the  upper  edges  of  the  ears,  and  a 
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naked  line  at  the  junction  of  the  hoofs,  all  of  whii^ 
are  purely  white.  The  hair  is  rather  thin  all  over 
the  body,  very  short,  and  so  closely  pressed  to  the 
surface,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. It  has  a  thick  rounded  crest,  commencing 
between  the  level  of  the  eyes,  and  extending  to  the 
bottom  of  the  neck.  This  crest  is  formed  internally 
of  a  powerful  ligament,  stretched  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  a 
strong  elevated  ridge,  occupying  the  line  of  junction 
between  the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull.  This 
singular  crest  is  surmounted  by  a  thin  mane  of  stiff 
black  hairs. 

This  species  passes  a  solitary  state  of  existence, 
secluded  in  the  impenetrable  depths  of  mighty 
forests,  even  avoiding  its  own  species,  and  keeping 
remote  from  the  neighbourhood  of  man.  It  is  seldom 
to  be  seen  during  the  day,  and  goes  abroad  in  quest 
of  food  in  the  night  only ;  and,  being  one  of  the 
most  omnivorous  of  all  animals,  it  feeds  on  any  thing 
which  comes  in  its  way,  having  the  most  astonishing 
powers  of  digestion.  It  seems,  however,  to  prefer 
wild  fruits,  buds,  and  shoots  of  trees.  D'Azara  says 
it  is  also  fond  of  the  barrero,  or  nitrous  earth,  of 
Paraguay.  Individuals  have  been  killed  with  pieces 
of  wood,  clay,  small  stones,  and  bones,  in  their 
stomachs.  He  kept  a  domesticated  one,  which 
gnawed  and  swallowed  a  silver  snuff-box;  and  the 
specimens  confined  in  menageries  have  been  known 
to  devour  greedily  the  worst  of  all  possible  filth. 
In  a  domesticated  state,  they  eat  bread,  cassava, 
herbs,  roots,  fish,  and  flesh,  either  raw  or  roasted ; 
rags,  and,  in  short,  any  thing  eatable,  is  their  indis-- 
criminate  food. 

The  tapir  is  a  peaceable  animal,  and  never  attacks^ 
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man  or  beast,  unless  from  provocation.  It  is  fre- 
quently hunted,  on  account  of  its  flesh,  which  the 
native  Indians  think  extremely  fine;  but  more 
polished  society  consider  it  rank  and  disagreeable ;. 
and  its  hide  is  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  great 
thickness.  Sonnini  assures  us,  he  has  frequently 
fired  at  a  female  tapir,  crossing  a  river  with  her 
young,  with  his  gun  heavily  loaded,  without  giving 
her  the  least  annojrance,  or  diverting  her  from  the 
course  she  was  pursuing,  although  he  could  distinctly 
see  the  impression  of  the  ball  on  her  skin.  When 
pursued  by  dogs,  the  tapir  always  takes  to  the  water, 
where  he  defends  himself  with  great  obstinacy ; 
and,  in  this  situation,  it  is  impossible  for  dogs 
to  overpower  him,  as  he  is  standing  on  his  feet, 
while  they  are  swimming.  When  they  approach,  he 
seizes  them  in  his  teeth,  shakes  them,  and  frequently 
takes  out  the  piece  by  which  he  held,  and  otherwise 
wounds  them  severely. 

This  animal  is  very  fond  of  the  water,  and  bathes 
whenever  he  awakes  from  his  sleep.  The  range  of 
the  tapir  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
animal  of  his  size.  He  inhabits  every  part  of  South 
America,  east  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes, 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien;  but  is  most  abundant  within  the  Tropics. 
His  highest  range,  in  the  province  of  Maraquita, 
appears  to  be  from  three  to  three  thousand  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Sonnini  tells  us,  that  in  Cayenne,  the  tapir  is 
domesticated,  and  allowed  to  walk  at  liberty  in  the 
streets.  The  tame  ones  abandon  their  nocturnal 
habits,  and  go  during  the  day  to  the  neighbouring 
woods  to  feed,  always  returning  home  at  night. 
They  are  fond  of  being  noticed,  and  will  follow  their 
master,  exhibiting  various  tokens  of  attachment. 
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The  female  produces  in  November,  and  only  one 
at  a  time,  in  the  care  of  which  she  is  entirely  unas- 
sisted by  the  male. 


Genus  CAMELUS. — Linnjeus. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  f ;  the 
canine  teeth  are  -j^;  the  false  grinders  |j-;  the  grinders 
1^ ;  total  36.  The  lower  incisory  teeth  are  wedge- 
shaped  ;  the  upper  ones  lateral ;  the  canine  teeth  are 
conical,  erect,  and  strong ;  the  false  grinders  on  each 
side,  separated  from  the  other  teeth ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  long ;  the  upper  lip  is  cleft ;  the  nostrils  are 
slit  obliquely. 


THE  BACTRIAN  CAMEL. 

Camelus  Bactrianus. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  X.    Fig.  1. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished,  by  having 
two  haunches,  one  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  other 
on  the  croup.  His  height  is  considerably  superior 
to  the  Arabian  camel.  One  which  was  exhibited  in 
London,  in  June,  1829,  measured  eight  feet,  from 
the  part  of  the  back  between  the  humps,  to  the 
ground.  The  legs  are  proportionally  short,  and  the 
body  long.  The  dark  brown  hair  which  covers  their 
body  is  long,  of  a  fleecy  texture,  and  shaggy,  parti- 
cularly so  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  jaws,  the 
higher  part  of  the  neck,  the  throat,  and  legs. 

The  feet  of  this  genus  are  very  singular  productions 
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of  nature,  admirably  fitted  for  treading  on  a  smooth 
or  soft  surface.  It  is  divided  into  two  toes,  covered 
with  a  broad  nail  on  each,  which  are  not  separated ; 
and  thus  the  foot  is  intermediate  between  the  hoof 
of  a  horse,  and  a  cloven  foot.  From  the  heel 
forwards,  it  has  a  horny  sole,  uniting  the  middle 
part,  and  leaving  the  toes  free.  This  sole  is  part  of 
an  elastic  substance,  which,  being  bedded  in  two 
cavities  of  the  foot,  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 
soil;  whilst  the  toes  spread  upon  touching  the 
ground,  in  the  same  way  that  the  foot  of  the  rein 
deer  extends,  to  present  a  large  surface  to  the 
snow.  By  this  contrivance,  the  camel  is  prevented 
from  sinking  into  the  soft  sand  of  the  desert  tracts 
which  it  has  so  frequently  to  cross.  Mr  Macfarlane, 
who  travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  is  of  opinion,  that 
camels  do  not  suffer  much  inconvenience  from 
travelling  over  rocky  tracts,  covered  with  debris; 
and,  although  he  met  with  hundreds  in  a  day,  he 
never  saw  a  wounded  hoof. 

The  original  country  of  this  animal  is  supposed  to 
be  ancient  Bactriana,  the  present  Turkestan.  They 
have  now  spread  over  Persia,  Thibet,  and  China.  It 
is,  however,  rare,  except  in  the  great  middle  zone  of 
Asia,  to  the  north  of  Taurus,  and  the  great  Himalaya 
range.  It  is  capable  of  enduring  a  much  colder  and 
more  moist  climate,  than  the  Arabian  species.  They 
have  been  known  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  Baikal,  in  Siberia,  where  they  subsisted  during 
winter  on  the  bark  and  tender  branches  of  birch, 
and  other  trees. 

The  camel  lives  to  a  considerable  age ;  but,  like 
our  horses,  its  existence  is  shortened  by  labour. 
One  which  was  kept  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin 
du  Hoi,  at  Parisy  was  supposed  to  have  been  nearly 
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fifty  years  old  when  he  died.  The  food  of  this 
animal  is  hay  w  lucem,  of  which  he  consumes 
about  thirty  pounds  a-day;  and  a  draught  of  six 
gallons  of  water  will  satisfy  the  animal  for  some 
days. 

It  is  supposed,  that  the  Bactrian  camel  is  extinct 
in  a  wild  state ;  although  Pallas  says,  they  are  found 
wild  in  the  deserts  of  Mamo,  near  the  frontiers  of 
China.  Burckhardt  says,  he  saw  herds  of  them  in 
pearl}'  a  wild  state,  which  were  left  at  pasture, 
without  any  attendants,  kept  for  their  flesh  and 
milk  alone. 


THE  ARABIAN  CAMEL. 

Camelus  Dromedarius. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  X*.     Fig.  2. 

The  Arabian  camel,  or  dromedary,  has  but  one 
hunch  on  the  middle  of  its  back.  Its  hair,  which  is 
soft,  woolly,  and  unequal,  is  longer  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  throat,  and  haunch,  than  any  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  it  is  of  a  pale  reddish  fawn  colour.  It 
is  nearly  eight  feet  long.  Its  height,  at  the  shoulder, 
is  seven  feet. 

This  species  has  been  domesticated  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world.  By  its  use,  the  natives 
situated  on  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  great 
Arabian  Desert,  carry  on  commercial  intercourse, 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  any  other 
means.  Without  the  aid  of  the  camel,  mankind 
must  have  contented  themselves  with  the  produce  of 
the  individual  productive  spots  of  that  vast  country, 
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in    which  their  lot  was  cast.     This  is  not  merely 

applicable  to  Arabia,  but  to  a  great  part  of  Asia. 

To  this  animal,  so  wisely  formed  by  Providence, 

must  be  ascribed  civilization  in  eastern  countries. 

Egypt,  Greece,  and  Hindostan,  would  have  been 

little  known  to  each  other,  but  for  the  camel ;  and, 

in   all  probability,  might  have  been  to  the  present 

day  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  dark  ignorance.     In 

a  country  where  vast  arid  regions  intervene  between 

districts  suited  for  cultivation,  no  other  animal  but 

the  camel  could  have  served  as  the  communicating 

medium.     Its  great  strength  and  astonishing  powers 

of  abstinence,  both  from  food  and  drink,  render  it 

truly    invaluable    in   these   inhospitable    countries. 

Denon  tells  us,  that  in  crossing  the  Desert,  a  single 

feed  of  beans  is  all  their  food  for  a  day.     Their 

usual  meal  is  a  few  dates,  or  some  small  balls  of 

barleymeal,    or    occasionally   the   dry  and   thorny 

plants  they  meet  with  at  remote  intervals,  during 

their  progress  across  the  Desert.    With  these  scanty 

meals,  the  contented  creature  will  lie  down  to  rest 

amid  the  scorching  sands,  without  exhibiting  either 

exhaustion,  or  a  desire  for  better  fare.     Well  may 

the  Arab  call  the  camel  "  the  ship  of  the  Desert  I " 

Nature  has  wisely  provided  the  camel  with  several 
callosities,  upon  which  the  weight  of  his  body  is 
rested,  under  various  movements.  These  may  be 
considered  as  cushions,  to  prevent  either  pain  or 
injury  to  the  animal,  when  rising  or  kneeling.  He 
has  a  large  one  on  the  breast,  two  on  each  of  the 
fore  legs,  and  one  on  each  of  the  hind  legs.  When 
he  sleeps,  his  knees  are  always  bent  under  his  body, 
and  his  breast  leans  upon  the  ground.  These  callo- 
sities enable  the  creature  to  receive  its  burden,  by 
kneeling,  and  prevent  the  skin  from  being  broken, 
2t 
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which  would  invariably  be  the  case  without  them^ 
either  when  it  lies  down  or  rises,  with  a  weight  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  on  its  back. 
By  this  useful  contrivance,  man  is  the  more  easily 
enabled  to  load  the  camel ;  as,  otherwise,  his  great 
height  would  not  only  render  it  a  difficult  task,  but 
also  a  slow  one.  These  callosities  consist  of  a  soil 
fatty  matter,  which  is  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  becomes  considerably  diminished  during 
a  journey,  and  the  consequent  limited  meals  it  is 
subjected  to,-— thus  assisting  in  sustaining  vigour, 
and  in  nourishing  the  creature.  When  pasturage 
and  other  food  are  abundantly  supplied,  these  callo- 
sities are  quickly  increased  to  their  wonted  size, — 
thus  proving  it  to  be  one  of  those  wise  proviskms  of 
creative  power,  for  the  support  of  the  animal,  in  the 
long  journeys  across  those  arid  deserts  for  which  he 
was  destined. 

Another  wonderful  circumstance,  connected  with 
the  physical  history  of  the  camel,  is  his  power  of 
taking  as  much  water  at  a  draught,  as  will  supply 
him  for  three  or  four  days%  When  he  has  an 
opportunity,  he  usually  drinks  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  pounds  weight  at  a  time.  Instances  have 
been  known,  where  camels  have  endured  thirst  for 
eight  or  ten  days. 

Cuvier  is  of  opinion,  that  the  stomach  of  the 
camel  is  so  constructed,  that  it  not  only  retains  the 
water  which  it  drinks,  but  is  also  capable  of 
secreting  a  fluid,  which  answers  the  same  end*  He 
formed  this  opinion,  from  observing  a  llama  reject 
water  for  grass,  although  it  had  not  drank  for  some 
days.  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  carefully  examined 
the  stomach  of  the  camel,  gives  the  following 
distinct  account  of  it :  — 
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<<  The  camel's  stomach,  anteriorly,  forms  one 
large  hag ;  hut,  when  laid  open,  this  is  found  to  be 
divided  into  two  compartments,  on  its  posterior  part, 
by  a  strong  ridge,  which  passes  down  from  the  right 
side  of  the  orifice  of  the  oesophagus,  in  a  longitudinal 
direction.  This  ridge  forms  one  side  of  a  groove, 
that  leads  to  the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  and  is 
continued  on  beyond  that  part,  becoming  one 
boundary  to  the  cellular  structure,  met  with  in  that 
situation.  From  this  ridge,  eight  strong  muscular 
bands  go  off  at  right  angles,  and  afterwards  form 
curved  lines,  till  they  are  insensibly  lost  in  the  coats 
of  the  stomach.  These  are  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other ;  and,  being  intersected  in  a  regular  way 
by  transverse  muscular  septa,  form  the  cells. 

"  This  cellular  secreture  is  in  the  left  compartment 
of  the  first  cavity ;  and  there  is  another  of  a  more 
superficial  kind  on  the  right,  placed  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction,  made  up  of  twenty-one  rows  of 
smaller  cells,  but  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
great  ridge. 

"  On  the  left  side  of  the  termination  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, a  broad  muscular  band  has  its  origin  from 
the  coats  of  the  first  cavity,  and  passes  down  in  the 
form  of  a  fold,  parallel  to  the  great  ridge,  till  it 
enters  the  orifice  of  the  second,  where  it  takes 
another  direction.  It  is  continued  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cavity,  and  terminates  within  the  orifice 
of  a  small  bag,  which  may  be  termed  the  third 
cavity. 

<<  This  band  on  one  side,  and  the  great  ridge  on  the 
other,  form  a  canal,  which  leads  from  the  oesophagus 
down  to  the  cellular  structure  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  first  cavity. 

"  The  orifice   of  the   second   cavity,  when  this 
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muscle  is  not  in  action,  is  nearly  shut ;  it  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  side  of  the  first.  The  second  cavity 
forms  a  pendulous  bag,  in  which  there  are  twelve 
rows  of  cells,  formed  by  as  many  strong  muscular 
bands,  passing  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  inter- 
sected by  weaker  muscular  bands,  so  as  to  form  the 
orifices  of  the  cells.  Above  these  cells,  between 
them  and  the  muscle  which  passes  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  cavity  to  the  termination,  is  the  third." 

From  this  account,  it  is  evident,  that  the  second 
cavity  neither  receives  the  solid  food  in  the  first 
instance,  as  in  the  bullock,  nor  does  the  food  after- 
wards pass  into  the  cavity,  or  cellular  structure. 

The  food  passes  into  the  first  compartment  of  the 
first  cavity,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  in  the 
recess,  immediately  below  the  entrance  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, under  which  the  cells  are  situated,  is  kept 
moist,  and  is  readily  returned  into  the  mouth,  along 
the  groove  formed  for  that  purpose,  by  the  action  of 
the  strong  muscle  which  surrounds  this  part  of  the 
stomach,  so  that  the  cellular  portion  of  the  first 
cavity  in  the  camel  performs  the  same  office  as  the 
second  in  the  ruminants  with  horns. 

While  the  camel  is  drinking,  the  action  of  the 
muscular  band  opens  the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  directs  the  water  into  it ; 
and,  when  the  cells  of  that  cavity  are  full,  the  next 
runs  off  into  the  cellular  structure  of  the  first  cavity, 
immediately  below,  and  afterwards  into,  the  geileral 
cavity.  It  would  appear  that  camels,  when  accus^ 
tomed  to  go  journeys,  in  which  they  are  kept  for 
an  unusual  number  of  days  without  water,  acquire 
the  power  of  dilating  the  cells,  so  as  to  make  Uiem 
contain  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity,  as  a  supply 
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for  their  journey ;  at  least,  such  is  the  account  given 
by  those  who  have  been  in  Egypt. 

When  the  cud  has  been  chewed,  it  lias  to  pass 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  second  cavity  before  it 
can  reach  the  third.  How  this  is  effected,  without 
its  falling  into  the  cellular  portion,  could  not,  from  any 
inspection  of  dried  specimens,  be  ascertained ;  but, 
when  the  recent  stomach  is  accurately  examined,  the 
mode  in  which  this  is  managed  becomes  very  obvious. 
At  the  time  that  the  cud  is  to  pass  from  the 
mouth,  the  muscular  band  contracts  with  so  much 
force,  that  it  not  only  opens  the  orifice  of  the  second 
cavity,  but,  acting  on  the  mouth  of  the  third,  brings 
it  forward  into  the  second,  by  which  means  the 
muscular  ridges  that  separate  the  rows  of  cells  are 
brought  close  together,  so  as  to  exclude  these  cavities 
from  the  canal  through  which  the  cud  passes. 

The  mercantile  traffic  across  the  Desert  is  carried 
on  by  merchants,  who  assemble  in  large  bodies. 
These  are  termed  caravans,  and  are  performed  by 
camels  of  the  largest  kind,  and  of  heavy  make  ;  they 
go  at  a  slow  pace,  seldom  exceeding  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  a-day.  Every  night  they  are  unloaded,  and, 
if  pasture  happens  to  be  at  the  resting  place,  they 
are  allowed  to  range  at  liberty.  Of  the  swifter 
kinds,  Mr  Jackson,  in  his  Account  of  the  Empire  of 
Morocco^  gives  an  interesting  account,  although  it 
may  be  a  little  exaggerated.  "  Nature,"  says  he, 
<^  ever  provident,  and  seeing  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication, from  the  immense  tracts  of  desert 
country  in  Sahara,  has  afforded  the  Saharawans  a 
means,  upon  any  emergency,  of  crossing  the  Great 
African  Desert  in  a  ^^w  days.  Mounted  upon  the 
heirie,  (desert  camel,  which  is  in  figure  similar  to 
the  camel  of  burden,  but  more  elegantly  formed,) 
2t2 
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the  Arab,  with  his  loins,  breast,  and  ears  bound 
round,  to  prevent  the  percussion  of  air,  proceeding 
from  a  quick  motion,  rapidly  traverses,  upon  the 
back  of  this  abstemious  animal,  the  scorching  desert, 
the  fiery  atmosphere  of  which  parches  and  impedes 
respiration,  so  as  almost  to  produce  suffocation. 
The  motion  of  the  heirie  is  violent,  and  can  be 
endured  only  by  those  patient,  temperate,  and  hardy 
Arabs,  who  are  accustomed  to  it.  The  most  inferior 
kind  of  heirie  are  called  Talatayee,  a  term  expressive 
of  their  going  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey  in 
one;  the  next  kind  is  called  Sebayee,  a  term 
appropriated  to  that  which  goes  seven  days*  journey 
in  one  ;  and  this  is  the  general  character.  There  is 
also  one  called  Tasayee,  or,  the  heirie  of  nine  days  : 
these  are  extremely  rare." 

The  swiftness  of  this  useful  animal  is  thus  described 
by  the  Arabs,  in  their  figurative  manner :  "  When 
thou  shalt  meet  a  heirie,  and  say  to  the  rider, 
*  Salem  aliek,'*  ere  he  shall  have  answered  thee, 
<  Aliek  salem,'-t-  he  will  be  afar  off,  and  nearly  out 
of  sight ;  for  his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind." 

The  camel  has  the  faculty  of  scenting  water  at  a 
great  distance,  by  which  means  the  caravan  is  often 
saved  from  destruction  ;  as  the  animal,  when  his 
instinct  intimates  its  vicinity,  invariably  bends  his 
course  directly  towards  it>  which  the  drivers  soon 
understand,  fi^om  the  determination  they  display 
to  turn  aside  from  the  direction  they  are  pur- 
suing. In  seasons  when  the  wells  are  mostly  dried 
up,  the  camels  often  die  in  their  journeys.  When 
they  fall,  the  Arabs  open  their  stomachs,  and  drink 
the  water  contained  in  them. 

*  The  common  salutation,  "  Peace  be  between  us  ! " 
f  The  answer,  **  There  is  peace  between  us." 
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The  following  interesting  story  of  the  sufferings  of 
a  caravan  from  thirst,  is  related  by  Burckhardt,  and 
illustrates  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  instinct  of  the 
camel  in  knowing  their  approach  to  water : — 

"  In  the  month  of  August,  a  small  caravan  pre- 
pared to  set  out  from  Berber  to  Daraou.  They  con- 
sisted of  five  merchants  and  about  thirty  slaves,  with 
a  proportionate  number  of  camels.  Afraid  of  the 
robber  Naym,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  habit  of 
waylaying  travellers  about  the  wells  of  Nedjeym, 
and  who  had  constant  intelligence  of  the  departure 
of  every  caravan  fron\  Berber,  they  determined  to 
take  a  more  easterly  road,  by  the  well  of  Owareyk. 
They  had  hired  an  Ababde  guide,  who  conducted 
them  in  safety  to  that  place,  but  who  lost  his  way 
from  thence  northward,  the  route  being  little  fre- 
quented. After  five  days'  march  in  the  mountains, 
their  stock  of  water  was  exhausted,  nor  did  they 
know  where  they  were.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
to  direct  their  course  towards  the  setting  sun,  hoping 
thus  to  reach  the  Nile.  After  experiencing  two 
days*  thirst,  fifteen  slaves  and  one  of  the  merchants 
died ;  another  of  them,  an  Ababde,  who  had  ten 
camels  with  him,  thinking  that  the  animals  might 
know  better  than  their  masters  where  water  was  to 
be  found,  desired  his  comrades  to  tie  him  fast  upon 
the  saddle  of  his  strongest  camel,  that  he  might  not 
fall  down  from  weakness,  and  thus  he  parted  from 
them,  permitting  his  camels  to  take  their  own  way  ; 
but  neither  the  man  nor  his  camels  were  ever  heard 
of  afterwards.  On  the  eighth  day  afler  leaving 
Owareyk,  the  survivors  came  in  sight  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Shigre,  which  they  immediately  recognized ; 
but  their  strength  was  quite  exhausted,  and  neither 
men  nor  beasts  were  able  to  move  any  farther. 
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Lying  down  under  a  rock,  they  sent  two  of  their 
servants,  with  the  two  strongest  remaining  camels, 
in  search  of  water.     Before  these  two  men  could 
reach   the  mountain,  one  of  them  dropped  off  his 
camel,  deprived  of  speech,  and  able  only  to  move  his 
hands  to  his  comrade  as  a  sign  that  he  desired  to 
be  left  to  his  fate.     The  survivor  then  continued  his 
route ;  but  such  was  the  effect  of  thirst  upon  him, 
that  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  he  lost  the  road,  though 
he  had  often  travelled  over  it  before,  and  had  been 
perfectly  acquainted  with    it.     Having  wandered 
about  for  a  long  time,  he  alighted  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  and  tied  the  camel  to  one  of  its  branches : 
the  beast,  however,  smelt  the  water,  (as  the  Arabs 
express  it,)  and,  wearied  as  it  was,  broke  its  halter, 
and  set  off  galloping  in  the  direction  of  the  spring, 
which,  as  afterwards  appeared,  was  at  half  an  hour's 
distance.     The  man,  well  understanding  the  camel's 
action,  endeavoured  to  follow  its  footsteps,  but  could 
only  move  a  few  yards ;  he  fell  exhausted  on  the 
ground,  and  was  about  to  breathe  his  last,  when 
Providence  led  that  way,  from  a  neighbouring  en- 
campment, a  Bisharye  Bedouin,  who,  by  throwing 
water  upon  .the  man's  face,   restored  him  to  his 
senses.     They  then  went  hastily  together  to  the 
water,  filled  the  skins,  and,  returning  to  the  caravan, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  sufferers  still  alive. 
The  Bisharye  received  a  slave  for  his  trouble." 

The  only  place  in  Europe  where  camels  are  bredj 
and  used  to  any  extent  as  beasts  of  burden,  is  at  San 
Rossora.  They  are  the  property  of  the  government 
of  Tuscany.  It  is  not  distinctly  known  how  long  it 
is  since  this  stud  was  established,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  existed  since  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     They  are  much  inferior  in  size  to  those 
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of  Arabia.  The  female  camel  goes  with  young 
between  eleven  and  twelve  nionths ;  and  no  instance 
has  occurred  at  San  Rossora  where  they  have  pro- 
duced more  than  one  at  a  birth.  It  has  been 
attempted,  but  without  success,  to  introduce  camels 
into  the  West  India  Islands. 

Camels  are  intelligent  animals,  and  are  very  sen- 
sible of  bad  usage,  or  of  being  loaded  beyond  what 
they  are  able  to  carry  with  ease.  They  are  said  to 
retain  a  long  recollection  of  an  injury,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  be 
revenged.  And  when  they  have  retaliated  the 
injury,  they  no  longer  bear  ill  will,  but  afterwards 
become  reconciled. 


Genus  AUCHENIA.— Illiger. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  ^; 
the  canines  are  ^ ;  the  false  grinders  are  ^ ;  the 
grinders  are  ^^ ;  total,  32.  The  structure  of  the 
teeth  resembles  those  of  the  camels ;  the  nose  is 
slightly  turned;  without  any  sinus  at  the  back  of 
the  head ;  the  eyes  are  large ;  the  muzzle  is  cleft ; 
the  neck  is  slender  and  vertical ;  the  ears  are  long, 
pointed,  and  movable;  the  feet  have  two  toesi, 
which  are  protected  by  small  nails;  sole  callous; 
with  callosities  on  the  breasts  and  knees ;  the  tail  ia 
short ;  and  they  have  two  teats. 
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THE  LLAMA. 

AucHENiA  Glama. — Dcsmarcst. 

Plate  XL     Fig.  3. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  animal — namely, 
the  brown  and  the  white ;  of  the  latter  kind  is  the 
figure  we  have  given. 

The  brown  llama,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  which  is  the  most  common  variety,  has 
"  the  head,  neck,  and  legs,  covered  with  much  shorter 
hair  than  the  rest  of  the  body ;  a  thin  short  mane 
extends  along  the  middle  of  the  neck ;  the  back 
and  sides  are  thickly  clothed  with  fine  long  woolly 
hairs,  becoming  smooth,  silky,  and  even  shining, 
towards  the  tips ;  the  general  colour  is  of  a  bright 
brown ;  its  imder  parts,  and  inside  of  the  limbs,  are 
white ;  and  its  head  and  ears  are  of  a  dusky  gray ; 
its  tail  is  rather  short,  raised  a  little  from  the  body, 
curved  downwards,  and  covered  above  with  long 
woolly  hairs;  the  legs  are  moderately  thick;  the 
upper  lip  very  prominent,  and  deeply  divided ;  the 
neck  is  longer  than  the  fore  legs,  and  consequently 
bearing  a  very  unusual  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  animal.  It  is  remarkably  distinguished  by  its 
activity  and  upright  bearing,  and  by  the  spirited 
expression  of  its  physiognomy,  which  is  not  unmixed 
with  an  air  of  spiteful  malice.  In  temper,  it  is  far 
from  docile  ;  it  readily  accepts  of  bread  or  biscuits 
from  the  hands  of  the  visitors,  but  is  equally  ready 
to  take  offence  at  any  supposed  injury  or  insult,  and 
to  revenge  itself  by  discharging  its  saliva  upon  the 
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offending  party.  This  is  the  usual  expedient  to 
which  these  animals  have  recourse  when  teased  or 
irritated,  and  it  is  certainly  by  no  means  an  agreeable 
salute,  although  the  mucus  thus  discharged  has  none 
of  those  corrosive  properties  which  Fr^zier  and 
other  writers  have  ascribed  to  it."  * 

The  llama  is  nearly  four  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  somewhat  more  than  five  feet  to  the 
top  of  the  head. 

The  white  llama,  which  we  have  figured,  is  at 
present  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
and  differs  from  the  brown  one  in  being  considerably 
larger  in  size ;  it  is  covered  with  longer  and  coarser 
wool,  and  entirely  white.  It  differs  remarkably  in 
the  form  of  the  forehead,  wliich,  in  it,  is  perfectly 
flat,  while  in  other  animals  it  rises  in  a  strong  curve. 
This  character,  it  is  probable>  affords  a  permanent 
ground  of  distinction. 

These  animals  are  better  formed  than  any  of  the 
camels.  Their  legs  are  more  delicate,  and  more 
regularly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  their  bodies. 
Their  eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  brilliant ;  and 
the  whole  ex  [session  of  their  physiognomy  conveys 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  vivacity  for  which  we 
should  lode  in  vain  in  the  heavy  and  stupid  expres* 
sion  of  the  camels  of  Arabia  or  Bactria. 

In  a  wild  state,  the  llamas  inhabit  the  mighty 
mountain  chain  of  the  Andes,  but  abound  principally 
in  Peru  and  Chili,  In  Paraguay  and  Columbia  they 
are  very  rare,  and  are  seldom  or  never  to  be  met 
with  on  the  eastern  limits  of  that  vast  chain.     They 

*  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoohgicai  Society,  vol.  L 
p.  280. 
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are  gregarious,  associating  in  herds  of  several  hun- 
dred individuals.  Their  food  consists  of  a  particular 
kind  of  grass,  which  abounds  on  the  mountain  sides 
where  they  inhabit,  called  by  the  natives  Ycho. 

When  the  llama  can  procure  green  herbage,  it  is 
never  known  to  drink,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  they  have  the  power  of  secreting  from  their 
food  sufficient  liquid  for  preventing  thirst.    ' 

In  Chili  the  llama  is  hunted  by  the  natives  with 
dogs,  which,  however,  are  not  able  to  run  down 
an  old  one.  The  adult  animals  run  with  such  swift- 
ness, that  a  good  horse  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
them. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  llamas  were 
used  as  beasts  of  burden ;  indeed,  they  were  the 
only  animals  which  the  natives  had  for  conveying 
merchandise  from  one  part  to  another,  of  which  a 
hundred  weight  is  a  sufficient  load  for  an  ordinary 
sized  one,  and  with  which  they  could  travel  only 
about  fifteen  miles  a-day.  If  the  driver  has  recourse 
to  blows,  to  make  them  quicken  their  pace,  they  lie 
down,  and  refuse  to  proceed.  They  are  now  only 
used  in  the  high  mountain  districts,  as  horses  are 
so  numerous  that  they  are  obtained  any  where  in 
South  America  at  very  low  prices.  The  flesh  of  the 
llama  was  eaten  by  the  Indians;  and  they  weave 
their  wool  into  a  kind  of  cloth.  Afler  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  public  shambles 
were  established  in  all  parts  of  Peru  for  the  sale  of 
their  flesh,  which  Augustin  de  Zarate  says,  was  as 
good  as  that  of  a  fat  sheep  of  Castile.  It  is  still  eaten 
both  by  the  settlers  and  Indians,  and  the  latter  con- 
sider it  a  great  delicacy. 
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Genus  MOCHUS. — LiNNiEus. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  § ;  the 
canine  teetli  ^ ;  the  grinders  are  ff ;  total  34 ;  the 
canine  teeth  are  wanting  in  the  females;  in  the 
males,  the  canines  are  large;  the  ears  are  long  and 
pointed ;  the  body  is  slender ;  the  feet  clefl,  with 
hoofs ;  the  tail  is  very  short ;  and  with  two  inguinal 
teats. 


THE  THIBETIAN  MUSK. 

MocHus  MocHiFERUS. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  X.     Fig.  3. 

This  animal  is  destitute  of  horns ;  the  upper  jaw 
is  considerably  longer  than  the  lower  one,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  curved  tusk  of  about  two  inches  in 
length,  exposed  to  view  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
These  tusks  are  of  a  different  form  from  those 
of  any  other  animal,  being  edged  on  their  inner  or 
lower  side,  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  pair  6f 
small  crooked  knives ;  the  ears  are  long  and  narrow, 
of  a  pale  yellow  in  the  inside,  and  deep  brown  on 
the  outside ;  the  chin  is  yellowish ;  the  general 
colour  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep  iron  gray ;  the  tips 
of  the  hairs  being  ferruginous,  and  the  remainder 
blackish,  growing  much  paler  towards  the  roots. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  animal  resembles  the 
roe-buck ;  it  measures  about  three  feet  three  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  haunches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hind  feet* 
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The  Thibetian  musk  is  hunted  on  account  of  the 
well  known  perfume  called  musk,  which  is  secreted 
in  an  oval  receptacle,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
egg,  hanging  from  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and 
peculiar  to  the  male.  This  little  bag  is  found  con- 
stantly filled  with  a  soft,  unctuous,  brownish  substance, 
of  a  most  powerful  and  penetrating  smell.  As  soon 
as  the  animal  is  killed,  the  hunters  cut  off  the  musk 
bag,  and  tie  it  up  ready  for  sale ;  the  quantity  in 
each  bag  is  about  two  drachms. 

The  species  must  be  very  abundant  in  its  native 
country,  for  Tavernier  tells  us,  that  in  one  journey 
he  collected  the  astonishing  number  of  seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy  three  musk  bags. 

In  Russia,  the  skins  of  these  animals  are  used  for 
clothing. 

THE  PIGMY  MUSK. 

MOCHUS   PYGMiEUS. 

Plate  X.*    Fig.  5. 

The  pigmy  musk  is  the  smallest  of  all  ruminatiDg 
animals ;  most  elegantly  formed,  and  measuring 
little  more  than  nine  inches  from  the  nose  to  the 
tail.  Its  colour  is  bright  bay,  white  beneath,  and 
on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  Its  legs  do  not  exceed 
the  diameter  of  a  swan  quill.  It  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Indian  islands,  and 
is  said  to  be  common  in  Java,  where  the  natives 
catch  great  numbers  of  them  in  snares,  and  carry 
them  to  the  markets  in  cages  for  sale.  Mr  Pennant 
says  they  may  be  purchased  at  so  low  a  rate  as  two- 
pence ha]Q>enny  a-piece. 
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THE  MEMMINA. 

MocHUs  Memmina. — Gmelin. 

Plate  X.*     Fig.  4. 

This  is  another  small  animal  of  the  ruminating 
kind,  being  only  about  seventeen  inches  in  length, 
and  not  weighing  more  than  five  pounds.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  colour,  which  is  ashy 
olive;  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly  are  white, 
and  the  sides  and  haunches  spotted  and  barred 
transversely  with  white ;  the  ears  are  large  and 
open;  and  the  tail  very  short.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Indian  islands,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  Ceylon 
and  Java. 

Genus  CERVUS. — Linn^us. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  § ;  there 
are  no  canine  teeth  in  some  species,  and  in  others 
they  are  ^ ;  the  grinders  are  ff ;  total  32  or  34 ; 
the  canines,  when  they  exist,  are  incurved ;  the  head 
is  long,  terminated  by  a  muzzle ;  the  eyes  are  large, 
and  the  pupils  are  elongated  transversely ;  most  of 
the  species  have  a  lachrymal  sinus ;  the  ears  are  large 
and  pointed ;  the  tongue  is  soft ;  the  horns  are  solid, 
deciduous,  and  either  palmated,  branched,  or  simple, 
in  the  males ;  the  females,  with  one  exception,  are 
hornless ;  all  the  species  have  succatorial  hoofs,  with 
four  inguinal  teats. 
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THE  ELK. 

Cervus  Alces. — Linnaeus. 
Plate  X .♦     Fig.  6. 

The  Swedish  elk  is  the  largest  of  all  European 
quadrupeds,  being  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height  at 
the  shoulders.  The  head  of  this  immense  animal 
measures  usually,  from  the  nose  to  the  line  between 
the  ears,  two  feet  two  inches  ;  the  distance  between 
the  eyes,  about  eight  inches ;  the  length  of  the  ear, 
nine  inches.  The  horns  are  palmated,  of  immense 
size,  the  lower  branches,  or  snags,  of  which  are 
generally  bifurcated,  and  are  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
inches  in  length.  The  horns  are  shed  annually, 
and  have  been  known  to  weigh  about  sixty  pounds. 
The  legs  are  long,  and  the  body  round,  with  a  short 
neck,  from  which  cause  they  feed  principally  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  hair  of  the  male  is  black  at 
the  tips,  ash  coloured  in  the  middle,  and  perfectly 
white  at  the  roots.  The  female  is  of  a  sandy  brown 
colour. 

This  animal  is  also  a  native  of  Canada,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  where  it  browses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes.  The  movements 
of  the  elk  are  rather  heavy,  from  the  great  height 
of  its  shoulder ;  it  does  not  gallop,  like  others  of  the 
deer  kind,  but  goes  along  at  a  shuffling  kind  of  amble ; 
and  its  hoofs,  striking  against  each  other,  make  a 
strange  crackling  sound,  which  is  heard  at  a  consi- 
derable distance.  Its  speed,  however,  is  great. 
During  the  winter,  the  elk  lives  chiefly  in  wooded 
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hills ;  in  summer,  it  frequents  the  swampy  sides  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  often  going  deep  into  the  water,  to 
Escape  flics  and  gnats. 

The  female  brings  forth  one  young,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  in  the  first  year,  but  afterwards, 
always  two. 

The  elk  is  hunted  on  account  of  its  flesh,  which 
is  of  a  superior  flavour ;  and  they  have  been  known 
to  weigh  twelve  hundred  pounds.  In  former  times, 
this  animal  was  used  for  drawing  sledges,  in  Sweden, 
and  other  northern  countries  of  Europe.  They  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  will  come  at  the  call  of 
their  master,  follow  him  to  a  distance  from  home, 
and  return  with  him  quietly.  Although  the  elk  is 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  instances  have  occurred 
of  their  turning  upon  their  pursuers.  A  wounded 
one  was  known  to  turn  on  the  hunter,  in  the  woods 
of  Canada ;  the  man  was  found  next  day,  pounded 
to  a  jelly,  his  bones  being  broken  in  pieces ;  and 
the  deer,  having  exhausted  its  fury,  was  found  dead 
by  his  side. 

Tame  Elk. 

M.  d*Obsonville,  while  in  Sumatra,  procured  an 
elk,  when  only  ten  or  twelve  days  old,  which  he  kept 
till  upwards  of  two  years  of  age,  without  confining 
or  restraining  it  in  any  way.  He  sometimes  made  it 
draw  and  carry  burdens.  It  always  came  at  his  call, 
and  exhibited  no  signs  of  impatience,  except  when 
taken  away  from  him,  as  it  was  much  attached  to 
its  master.  When  he  left  the  island,  he  presented 
it  to  his  friend,  Mr  Law,  of  Lauriston,  (father  of  the 
present  Marshal  Lauriston,)  who  was  then  governor 
general  of  the  island.  It  was  sent  to  the  country 
2u2 
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seat  of  that  gentleman,  and  kept  on  a  chain,  and 
away  from  company,  by  which  means  it  became 
quite  furious,  and  could  not  be  approached  without 
danger.  Even  its  keeper,  who  fed  it,  durst  not 
come  near  it.  "  After  some  *months,"^says^D'Ob- 
sonville,  "  I  returned.  It  knew  me  at  a  great 
distance ;  and  used  all  its  efforts  to  get  at  me.  I  ran 
to  meet  it ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
which  the  transport  and  caresses,  lavished  upon  me 
by  this  attached  creature,  produced." 


THE  REIN  DEER. 

Cervus  Tarandus. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  X.*    Fig,  7. 

The  adult  male  of  this  species,  in  a  wild  state,  is 
the  size  of  a  stag,  or  about  four  and  a  half  to  five 
feet  high  ;  but  the  female  is  fully  less  than  the  hind. 
It  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  which  has  been 
completely  domesticated,  and  that  is  steadily  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  man.  It  is  found  in  most  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
The  colour  is  of  a  dusky  brown  above,  and  white 
beneath.  The  space  between  the  eyes  is  black. 
The  hair  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  much 
longer  than  on  any  other  place.  The  hoofs  are 
large,  long,  and  black.  The  female  of  this  species 
has  horns,  as  well  as  the  male ;  but  those  of  the 
latter  are  much  the  largest.  These  are  long,  slender, 
branched, "and  upright,  furnished  with  brown  antlers 
with  widely  expanded  and  palmated  tips,  directed 
forward. 
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The  figure  of  the  rein  deer  is  rather  heavy,  when 
compared  with  other  species.  The  neck  is  short, 
and  the  head  carried  straight  forward,  giving  the 
animal  a  dull  appearance.  The  females  produce,  in 
May,  two  fawns  at  a  birth. 

The  rein  deers  swim  with  great  facility,  and  are  so 
buoyant,  as  to  keep  half  of  the  back  above  water ; 
and  the  great  size  of  their  feet  enables  them  to 
make  rapid  way  across  even  the  strongest  currents. 
They  defend  themselves  with  great  courage,  and 
kick  furiously  with  their  hind  feet,  when  attacked  by 
the  wolf,  seldom  failing  to  repel  a  single  one. 

To  the  poor  Laplanders,  the  rein  deer  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  horse  and  cow,  goat  and  sheep.  They 
make  cheese  of  its  milk ;  feed  on  its  flesh ;  and 
clothe  themselves  with  its  skin.  They  make  its 
tendons  into  bowstrings ;  and,  when  split,  use  them 
as  a  coarse  kind  of  thread.  They  boil  their  horns, 
into  glue,  and  make  their  bones  into  spoons ;  and, 
in  winter,  the  rein  deer  supplies  the  place  of  a 
horse,  by  drawing  their  sledges;  and  that  even 
across  the  snows,  in  which  the  breadth  of  their  hoofs 
prevents  them  from  sinking.  They  run  at  great  speed, 
performing  immense  journeys.  With  two  of  them 
yoked  in  a  sledge,  it  is  said  the  Laplander  will 
travel  upwards  of  a  hundred  English  miles  in  a  day ; 
or,  according  to  their  own  way  of  reckoning,  they 
can  thrice  change  the  horizon  in  twenty-four  hours, 
— that  is,  they  can  three  times  pass  the  most  remote 
object  which  presents  itself,  at  their  setting  out,  in 
these  dreary  wastes. 

The  sledge  is. somewhat  the  shape  of  a  boat, 
having  a  back  board,  for  the  Laplander  to  lean 
against.  Its  bottom  is  convex,  and  so  constructed, 
that  it  requires  considerable  experience  to  enable 
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the  traveller  to  maintain  his  equilibrium.  To  this 
the  Laplander  ties  himself;  and  manages  the  animals 
with  great  dexterity,  by  means  of  a  stick  and  the 
reins.  Before  he  enters  the  sledge,  he  puts  on  his 
gloves,  rolls  the  reins  round  his  right  thumb,  and 
then  seats  himself,  giving  the  reins  a  violent  shake, 
when  the  animals  bound  off  with  astonishing  fleetness. 
Besides  the  reins,  in  directing  the  course  of  the  deer, 
he  uses  his  voice.  The  Laplander  lightens  the 
tedium  of  his  journey,  by  chanting  some  wild  love 
song.  These  often  possess  much  beauty,  and  breathe 
the  native  wildness  of  that  rude  and  uncivilized 
people.  Several  of  these  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  have  attracted  universal  admiration, 
for  their  simplicity.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  one  of  these,  from  Consett*s  Tciur  in  Lapland.  It 
affords  a  happy  illustration  of  that  consolation  which 
contentment  brings,  in  any  condition  of  life. 

The  snows  are  dissolving  on  Tornao*s  rude  side. 

And  the  ice  of  Lulhea  flows  down  the  dark  tide : 

Thy  dark  stream,  oh,  Lulhea,  flows  freely  away ! 

And  the  snow-drop  unfolds  her  pale  beauties  to-day. 

Far  oflf  the  keen  terrors  of  winter  retire, 

And  the  North*s  dancing  streamers  relinquish  their  fire. 

The  sun*s  genial  beams  swell  the  bud  on  the  tree, 

And  Enna  chants  forth  her  wild  warblings  with  glee. 

The  rein  deer,  unhamess*d,  in  freedom  shall  play. 

And  safely  o'er  Odon's  steep  precipice  stray ; 

The  wolf  to  the  forest's  recesses  shall  fly, 

And  howl  to  the  moon  as  she  glides  through  the  sky. 

Then  haste,  my  fair  Luah,  oh !  haste  to  the  grove. 

And  pass  the  sweet  season  in  rapture  and  love ; 

In  youth  let  our  bosoms  in  ecstasy  glDw, 

For  the  winter  of  life  ne'er  a  transport  can  know. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  mode  by 
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which  these  people  direct  their  course  to  their 
destination,  over  a  country  which  presents  a  uniform 
surface  of  snow  and  ice, — and  this,  even  during  the 
night.  It  is  to  the  rein  deer  they  trust  their  lives  ; 
and  accidents  are  said  to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  rein  deer  feeds  on  the  Lichen  rangiferimis^ 
and  the  Lichen  Islandicus,  the  buds  of  coniferous 
evergreens,  and  other  arctic  plants.  During  the 
summer,  this  animal  migrates  to  the  woods  and 
mountains,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  various  insects 
which  are  a  pest  to  them,  especially  the  CEstrus 
Tarandiy  the  very  hum  of  one  of  which  will  put  a 
whole  herd  of  deer  to  flight.  This  insect  penetrates 
the  skin  of  the  deer,  and  deposits  its  eggs  under  it. 
This  produces  a  disagreeable  and  painful  inflamma- 
tion, the  larvae  feeding  on  the  juices  which  are 
secreted,  until  they  assume  the  winged  state. 

It  is  singular,  that  this  animal  inhabits  a  very 
limited  physical  range,  and  cannot  exist  beyond 
these  precincts.  Cuvier,  after  a  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  these  limits,  has  proved,  that  it  never 
extended  farther  north  than  the  northern  boundary 
of  Poland,  nor  farther  south  than  the  Baltic.  An 
attempt  to  naturalize  this  species  in  Great  Britain 
was  made  in  1823,  by  Mr  Bullock,  but  failed.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  a  Norwegian,  with  five 
deer,  arrived  in  England,  which  were  conveyed  to  the 
seat  of  a  gentleman  in  Worcestershire.  There  they 
remained  during  the  winter ;  and  were  fed  with  the 
Lichen  rangiferinus.  They  continued  healthy  until 
the  following  April,  when  they  were  removed  to 
Clee  Hill,  on  the  highest  part  of  which  that  lichen 
grows  in  great  abundance.  Soon  after  this,  one  of 
them  died,  with  maggots  in  the  head,  a  disease 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  Lapland,  when  the  horns 
are  in  a  tender  state.     Two  others  also  died,  having 
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gradually  declined.  The  two  survivors  appeared  to 
thrive  until  autumn,  when  they  were  both  suddenly 
seized  with  diarrhoea,  of  which  they  died.  The  same 
attempt  was  made  in  Ireland;  but  wfth  no  better 
success.  The  rein  deer  is  found  wild  in  the  Uralian 
mountains,  and  in  Siberia. 

THE  STAG. 

Cervus  Elaphus. — Linnaeus. 
Plate  X.*» 

The  stag  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  deer  kind,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  elegance  of  his  form, 
the  lightness  of  his  motions,  the  flexibility  of  his 
limbs,  and  his  bold  branching  horns,  which  have 
three  antlers,  all  curving  upwards,  the  summit 
forming  a  crown  of  snags,  from  a  common  centre. 
His  eyes  are  large,  bold,  and  expressive,  and  are 
furnished  with  lachrymal  sinuses ;  the  fur  is  reddish 
brown  in  summer,  and  brownish  gray  in  winter ;  the 
hind  quarters  are  of  a  pale  buff. 

At  one  period  the  horns  of  stags  grew  into  a 
much  greater  number  of  ramifications  than  at  the 
present  day;  some  have  supposed  this  to  have 
arisen  from  the  greater  profusion  of  food,  and  from 
the  animal  having  more  repose,  before  popula- 
tion became  so  dense.  In  some  individuals  these 
multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  There  is 
one  in  the  museum  of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  twenty- 
eight  antlers.  Baron  Cuvier  mentions  one  of  sixty- 
six,  or  thirty-three  on  each  horn.  This  stag  was 
killed  by  the  first  king  of  Prussia.  The  stag  begins 
to  shed  his  horns  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
beginning  of  March,  when  he   retires  to  thickets. 
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and  remains  till  the  horns  are  completely  restored. 
Soon  after  the  old  horns  have  fallen  off,  a  soft 
tumour  begins  to  appear,  which  is  quickly  covered 
with  a  velvety-like  substance.  From  this  every 
day  little  buds  shoot  forth,  like  the  grafts  of  a 
tree,  and,  rising  by  degrees,  spring  out  the  antlers 
on  each  side ;  the  skin  continues  to  cover  it  for 
some  time,  and  is  furnished  with  blood-vessels, 
which  supply  the  growing  horn  with  nourishment, 
and  occasion  the  furrows  observable  in  them  when 
the  covering  is  stript  off.  When  the  horns  are  full 
grown,  they  acquire  strength  and  solidity,  and  the 
velvet  covering,  or  skin,  with  its  blood-vessels,  dries 
up,  and  begins  to  fall  off;  which  is  facilitated  by  the 
animal  rubbing  them  against  trees.  At  this  time 
they  again  enter  the  open  parts  of  the  forest,  to  join 
the  female.  The  hind  is  gravid  eight  months  and 
8ome  days,  and  produces  a  single  fawn,  in  the  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The  fawn  continues 
with  the  dam  during  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter 
all  the  animals  of  both  sexes,  and  their  young,  con- 
gregate in  large  herds,  and  extend  as  the  severity  of 
the  winter  increases,  remaining  together  till  the  males 
disperse  to  shed  their  horns. 

The  full  grown  stag  is  from  three  feet  six  inches 
to  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  the  horns 
rise  nearly  to  three  feet  above  the  head.  He  is  said 
to  be  very  long  lived ;  but  late  observation  limits  the 
period  of  his  existence  to  twenty  years. 

The  stag  inhabits  every  part  of  Europe  excepting 
Lapland.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  the  northwest  of  Devonshire ;  a  few  are 
still  reared  on  some  of  the  islands  of  Lochlomond,  in 
Scotland ;  and  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  wild 
state  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
southwest  of  Ireland. 
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Stag  hunting  has  been  a  favourite  pastime  from 
very  remote  periods.  He  is  a  strong  animal,  and 
capable  of  running  a  long  time,  and  of  making  a 
defence  when  overtaken.  In  'Britain  large  tracts  of 
land  were  anciently  set  apart  for  making  forests  to 
shelter  stags.  Villages  and  sacred  edifices  were 
destroyed,  and  converted  into  a  wide  waste.  In  the 
reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  1.  it  was  con- 
sidered more  criminal  to  kill  a  beast  of  chase  than  a 
human  being.  But  these  times  have  passed  away ; 
and  commerce,  useful  arts,  and  the  wide  improve- 
ments of  agriculture,  have  in  their  turn  arisen,  to 
replace  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Determined  CombatctrUs, 

At  Veuve,  a  village  situated  on  the  river  Ouche, 
which  falls  into  the  Paone,  about  twelve  miles  below 
Dijon,  in  the  province  of  Cote  d'Or,  France,  it  was 
customary,  from  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  end 
cf  June,  to  drive  the  cows  to  graze  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  through  which  they  wade  without  difficulty. 
In  the  year  1757,  at  the  hour  when  the  herds 
were  driven  to  pasture,  a  stag  used  daily  to  come 
down  from  the  hills  to  the  banks  of  the  river  and  meet 
them.  The  bull  which  accompanied  these  cattlev 
proud  of  his  imagined  superiority  and  strength,  and 
jealous  of  his  rights,  attempted  to  drive  away  this 
intruder,  by  butting  him  with  his  horns.  The  stag 
willingly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  attacked  the 
bull  with  such  impetuosity,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  him  the  command  of  the  herd.  This  comhat 
was  daily  renewed,  and  the  two  rivals  challenged 
each  other  to  the  onset,  while  still  at  a  great  distance 
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from  each  other,  and  the  hills  actually  resounded 
with  their  bellowing.  But  such  was  the  vigour  of 
the  stag's  attacks,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
that  he  always  came  off  victorious,  and  led  the  cows 
every  day  triumphantly  to  the  hills,  availing  himself 
of  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror. 

Merited  Retribution, 

At  Wonersh,  near  Guildford,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Grantley,  a  fawn  was  drinking  in  the  lake,  when  one 
of  the  swans  suddenly  flew  upon  it,  and  pulled  the 
poor  animal  into  the  water,  where  it  held  it  under 
till  it  was  drowned.  This  act  of  atrocity  was  noticed 
by  the  other  deer  in  the  park,  and  they  took  care  to 
revenge  it  the  first  opportunity.  A  few  days  after, 
this  swan  happening  to  be  on  land,  was  surrounded 
and  attacked  by  the  whole  herd,  and  presently  killed. 
Before  this  time  they  were  never  known  to  molest 
the  swans. 

Native  Courage. 

The  native  courage  of  the  stag  has  often  formed 
an  interesting  topic  of  inquiry ;  and  the  following  cir- 
cumstance will  shew,  that  when  pressed  by  enemies, 
he  possesses  it  in  an  eminent  degree : 

As  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry, 
was  out  in  the  country  with  a  shooting  party,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  they  observed  a  tiger  steal 
out  of  a  jungle,  in  pursuit  of  a  herd  of  deer;  having 
selected  his  object,  the  poor  animal  was  quickly 
deserted  by  the  herd  ;  the  tiger  advanced  with  such 
amazing  swiftness,  that  the  stag  in  vain  attempted  to 
2x 
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escape,  and  at  the  moment  the  gentleman  expected 
to  see  the  fatal  spring,  the  stag  gallantly  faced 
his  enemy,  and  for  some  minutes  kept  him  at  bay ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  three  attacks  that  the  tiger 
succeeded  in  securing  his  prey.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  been  considerably  injured  by  the  horns  of 
the  stag,  as,  on  the  advance  of  Captain  Smith,  he 
abandoned  the  carcass,  having  only  sucked  the  blood 
from  the  throat. 

Royal  Eocperiment. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  ascertain 
the  true  and  natural  instinctive  courage  of  the  stag, 
when  opposed  to  an  enemy  of  the  most  formidable 
and  terrific  description : 

To  effect  this  one  of  the  ablest  stags  in  Windsor 
Forest  was  enclosed  in  an  area  formed  upon  a 
selected  spot  near  the  lodge,  and  surrounded  with 
a  remarkably  strong  net  toiling,  full  fifteen  feet 
high.  This  operation  took  place  in  sight  of  Ascot 
Heath  races,  so  that  thousands  were  present  upon 
the  occasion.  When  every  thing  was  prepared,  and 
the  stag  parading  in  majestic  consternation  at  the 
assemblage  of  people  around  the  net  work,  a  trained 
ounce,  or  hunting  tiger,  was  led  in,  hoodwinked, 
by  the  two  blacks  that  had  the  care  of  him,  and  who, 
upon  a  signal,  set  him  and  his  eyes  at  liberty.  Per- 
haps so  general  a  silence  never  prevailed  among  so 
many  thousands  of  spectators  as  at  that  moment, 
when  the  slightest  aspirations  of  a  breeze  might  have 
been  distinctly  heard.  The  ounce,  taking  one  general 
survey,   instantly  caught  sight  of  the   deer^  and, 
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crouching  down  on  his  belly,  continued  to  creep 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  a  cat  drawing  up  to  a 
mouse,  watching  to  dart  upon  it  with  safety.  The 
stag,  however,  most  warily,  steadily,  and  sagaciously, 
turned  as  he  turned ;  and  this  strange  and  desperate 
antagonist  found  himself  dangerously  opposed  by 
the  threatenings  of  his  formidable  brow  antlers.  In 
vain  did  the  ounce  attempt  every  manoeuvre  to  turn 
his  flanks;  the  stag  possessed  too  much  general- 
ship to  be  foiled  upon  the  teinu  firma  of  his  native 
country,  by  a  foreign  invader.  This  cautious 
warfare  continuing  so  long  as  to  render  it  tedious, 
and,  probably,  to  protract  the  time  of  starting  the 
horses  upon  the  race  ground,  his  Royal  Highness 
inquired,  if,  by  irritating  the  ounce,  the  catastrophe 
might  not  be  hastened.  He  was  answered,  it  pro- 
bably might  prove  dangerous,  or  be  attended  with 
disagreeable  consequences ;  but  it  was  ordered  to  be 
done  ;  upon  which  the  keepers  proceeded  very  near 
the  ounce,  and  did  as  they  were  directed ;  when 
immediately,  without  attacking  the  deer,  with  a  most 
furious  and  elastic  bound,  he  sprang  at  and  cleared 
the  toiling  that  enclosed  them  ;  landing  amidst  the 
clamours,  shouts,  and  aflrighted  screams  of  the  mul- 
titude, who  fled  in  every  direction,  each  male  and 
female  thinking  themselves  the  destined  victim  of 
the  ounce's  rage,  who,  nevertheless,  regardless  of 
their  fears  or  their  persons,  crossed  the  road,  and 
rushed  into  the  opposite  wood,  where  he  fastened 
upon  the  haunch  of  one  of  the  fallow  deer,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  His  keepers,  to  whom 
he  was  perfectly  familiarized,  hesitated  for  some  time 
to  go  near  him ;  at  length,  however,  they  mustered 
resolution  to  approach,  and,  cutting  the  deer's  throat, 
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separated  the  haunch  which  he  had  seized,  and  led 
him  away  with  it  in  his  mouth. 

Remarkable  and  Novel  Hunt. 

Among  the  varied,  novel,  and  diversified  experi- 
ments of  a  sporting  nature,  performed  by  the  late 
Lord  Oxford,  perhaps  none  was  more  eccentric  than 
his  determination  to  drive  four  red-deer  stags  in  a 
phaeton,  instead  of  horses,  and  these  he  had  reduced 
to  perfect  discipline  for  his  excursions  and  short 
journeys  upon  the  road ;  but,  unfortunately,  as  he 
was  one  day  driving  to  Newmarket,  their  ears  were 
saluted  with  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  which,  soon 
after  crossing  the  road  in  the  rear,  caught  scent  of 
the  "  four  in  hand,"  and  commenced  a  new  kind  of 
chase,  with  "  breast-high"  alacrity.    The  novelty  of 
this  scene  was  rich  beyond  description ;  in  vain  did 
his  Lordship  exert  all  his  charioteering  skill ;  in  vain 
did  his  well-trained  grooms  energetically  endeavour 
to  ride  before  them  ;  reins,  trammels,  and  the  weight 
of  the  carriage,  were  of  no  effect,  for  they  went 
with  the  celerity  of  a  whirlwind ;  and  this  modern 
Phaeton,  in  the  midst  of  his  electrical  vibrations  of 
fear,  bid  fair  to  experience  the  fate  of  his  namesake. 
Luckily,  however,  his  Lordship  had  been  accustomed 
to  drive  this  set  of  "  fiery-eyed  steeds"  to  the  Ram 
Inn,  at  Newmarket,  which  was  most  happily  at  hand ; 
and  to  this  his  Lordship's  most  fervent  prayers  and 
ejaculations  had  been  ardently  directed.     Into  the 
yard  they  suddenly  bounded,  to  the  consternation 
of  hostlers  and  stable  boys,  who  seemed  to  have  lost 
every  faculty  upon  the  occasion.     Here  they  were 
luckily  overpowered,  and  the   stags,   the  phaetooy 
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and  his  Lordship,  were  all  instantaneously  huddled 
together  in  a  barn,  just  as  the  hounds  appeared  in 
full  cry  at  the  gate. 

Deer  Leap. 

In  the  New  Forest  is  a  celebrated  spot  called  the 
Deer  Leap,  where  a  stag  was  once  shot,  and,  in  the 
agony  of  death,  collecting  his  strength,  gave  a  bound 
which  astonished  those  who  saw  it.  It  is  commemo- 
rated by  two  posts,  fixed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
leap ;  the  space  between  them  is  something  more 
than  eighteen  yards  I 

Attachment  to  Home. 

A  farmer,  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, domesticated  a  female  deer,  but  lost  her  during 
the  whole  spring  and  summer.  Afler  an  absence  of 
several  months,  however,  she  returned  with  a  young 
fawn  by  her  side,  and  on  her  arrival  seemed  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  shewing  her  young. 

Power  of  the  Stag. 

Some  years  since,  a  stag  which  had  afforded  Lord 
Derby's  hounds  a  very  fine  run,  leaped  a  boarded 
gate  into  a  gentleman's  grounds,  with  a  spiked  roller 
on  the  top  of  it ;  the  height  of  the  gate  and  roller 
being  eight  feet  four  inches.  What  made  this  great 
feat  of  animal  power  more  remarkable,  the  deer 
was  apparently  run  down  at  the  time,  with  hounds 
snatching  at  his  haunches,  as  he  came  down  the 
road  from  whence  he  took  the  leap. 

2x2 
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The  Wounded  Stag. 

A  gamekeeper  hit  a  stag  with  a  ball,  which  did 
not  prove  fatal,  and  he  had  strength  enough  to  fly 
into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  where  the  gamekeeper 
lost  sight  of  him.  Convinced  that  he  had  not  missed 
his  mark,  and  that  the  deer  must  sooner  or  later 
fell,  he  followed  his  track ;  but  he  had  to  traverse 
the  forest  for  a  long  time  before  he  saw  any  thing  of 
the  stag.  At  length  he  heard  the  animal  groaning 
in  a  thicket  at  some  little  distance.  He  quickened  his 
pace,  and  discovered  the  wounded  animal  stretched 
upon  the  ground.  He  was  just  about  to  fire  a  second 
time,  when  he  saw  two  other  stags  run  up  to  the 
wounded  animal.  His  curiosity  being  excited,  he 
stopped  to  observe  what  they  would  do,  without 
being  himself  seen  by  them.  As  soon  as  the  wounded 
animal  saw  his  friends,  he  altered  his  tones,  and 
moaned  in  a  louder  and  more  impressive  voice.  The 
two  others  then  began  to  lick  his  wounds ;  and  as 
long  as  they  continued  to  lick,  the  wounded  stag 
was  silent,  for  it  seemed  to  afixH-d  him  relief.  The 
man  then  shot  a  second  time,  and  hit  him  in  the 
heart.     The  two  others  fled  into  the  wood. 

Longevity  of  the  Stag, 

The  longevity  of  the  stag  has  been  much  talked 
of,  but  the  stories  concerning  it  merit  no  credit; 
the  popular  mistake  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  and  was,  by  that  philosopher,  considered 
in  its  true  light ;  for  neither  the  time  of  gestation, 
nor  the  time  required  for  the  growth  of  a  young 
stag,  indicates  long  life.     This  authority  ought  to 
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have  abolished  the  prejudice;  but  in  the  days  of 
ignorance,  it  was  again  revived,  by  the  fabulous 
account  of  a  stag  taken  by  Charles  VI.  in  the  forest 
of  Senelis,  having  a  collar,  with  this  inscription, 
**  Caesar  hoc  me  donavit."  The  love  of  the 
marvellous  inclined  men  to  believe  the  absurd  notion 
that  this  animal  had  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  had 
got  his  collar  from  a  Roman  emperor,  rather  than 
to  suppose  he  came  from  Germany,  where  all  the 
emperors  take  the  name  of  Caesar. 

Curious  JExhibitioTU 

The  following  circumstances,  mentioned  by  Dela- 
croix, prove  that  the  stag  is  susceptible  of  receiving 
instruction,  and  must  be  capable  of  considerable 
observation : — "  When  I  was  at  Compeigne,"  says 
he,  "  my  friends  took  me  to  a  German,  who  exhi- 
bited a  wonderful  stag.  As  soon  as  we  had  taken 
our  seats  in  a  large  room,  the  stag  was  introduced. 
He  was  of  an  elegant  form  and  majestic  stature,  his 
aspect  at  once  animated  and  gentle.  The  first  trick 
he  performed  was,  to  make  a  profound  obeisance  to 
the  company  as  he  entered,  by  bowing  his  head ; 
after  which  he  paid  his  respects  to  each  individual 
of  us  in  the  same  manner.  He  next  carried  about  a 
small  stick  in  his  mouth,  to  each  end  of  which  a 
small  wax  taper  was  attached.  He  was  then  blind- 
folded, and,  at  the  beat  of  a  drum,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  the  word  pardon  was  pronounced,  he  instantly 
sprang  upon  his  feet.  Dice  were  thrown  upon  the 
head  of  a  drum,  and  he  told  the  numbers  that  were 
cast  up,  by  bowing  his  head  so  many  times.  He 
discharged  a  pistol,  by  drawing  with  his   teeth  a 
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string  that  was  tied  to  the  trigger.  He  fired  a  small 
cannon,  by  means  of  a  match  that  was  fastened  to 
his  right  foot,  without  shewing  any  signs  of  fear* 
He  leaped  several  times,  with  the  greatest  agility, 
through  a  hoop,  which  his  master  held  at  a  man's 
height  from  the  ground.  At  length  the  exhibition 
was  closed,  with  his  eating  a  handful  of  oats  from 
the  head  of  a  drum,  which  a  person  was  beating  the 
whole  time  witli  the  utmost  violence.  Almost  every 
trick  was  performed  with  as  much  steadiness  as  it 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  the  best  trained 
dog." 


THE  AXIS. 

Cervus  Axis. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  X.**     Fig.  2. 

This  beautiful  animal  inhabits  those  mighty  and 
wooded  plains,  which  bound  the  river  Ganges,  in 
India.  Its  horns  are  rounded,  elongated,  and  rather 
smooth.  The  anterior  antler  near  the  burr;  the 
summits  are  converging.  The  second  antler  is  on 
the  internal  side  of  the  main  branch,  turning  back- 
wards. The  lachrymal  sinuses  are  small.  The  fur 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  bright  fulvous ; 
the  under  part,  inside  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  are 
white.  The  whole  body  is  studded  with  elegantly 
disposed  white  spots.  Along  the  back  there  are  two 
rows  of  spots,  parallel  to  each  other.  Those  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  are  irregular.  The  head 
and  neck  are  of  a  grayish  tinge.  The  tail  is  rather 
long,  reddish  above,  and  white  beneath. 
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THE  FALLOW  DEER. 

Cervus  Dama. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  X.**    Fig.  3. 

The  fallow  deer  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia ;  but 
has  long  been  domesticated  in  Great  Britain,  forming 
a  beautiful  ornament  to  some  of  our  finest  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds. 

The  principal  difference  between  this  animal  and 
the  stag  seems  to  be  in  the  size  and  form  of  their 
horns,  and  in  the  skin  being  marked  with  numerous, 
somewhat  triangular  spots.  The  horns  of  the  fallow 
deer  are  much  less  than  those  of  the  stag,  and  are 
broad  and  palmated  at  their  ends,  being  better  gar- 
nished with  antlers.  The  fur  is  also  of  a  brighter 
hue. 

The  fallow  deer  is  much  less  furious  than  the  stag 
during  the  rutting  season.  They  never  leave  their 
pasture ;  but  generally  fight  till  one  buck  becomes 
master  of  the  field. 

This  species  associate  in  herds ;  and  these  some- 
times divide  into  two  parties,  and  maintain  obstinate 
battles  for  some  favourite  part  of  the  park.  Each 
party  has  its  leader,  which  is  always  the  oldest  and 
strongest  of  the  herd.  The  female  goes  with  young 
eight  months,  generally  producing  one,  sometimes 
two,  and  rarely  three,  at  a  birth. 

In  Great  Britain,  there  are  two  varieties  of  this 
animal, — the  spotted  kind,  supposed  to  have  been 
imported  firom  Bengal,  and  the  deep  brown  sort, 
now  so  common,  the  last  of  which  was  introduced 
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by  King  James  the  First,  from  Norway.  He  noticed 
their  hardiness  in  that  cold  climate;  and  brought 
them  first  to  Scotland,  and  from  thence  transported 
them  to  Eppirig  and  Enfield  Chases,  in  England. 
Tlieir  increase  has  been  great;  and  we  can  now 
boast  of  venison  superior  to  that  of  every  other 
country. 

The  fallow  deer  is  now  common  all  over  Europe ; 
and,  in  Spain,  grows  as  large  as  a  stag. 


THE  ROE-BUCK. 

Cervus  Capreolus. — Linnaeus. 
Plate  X.**    Fig.  4. 

The  roe-buck  is  the  smallest  of  the  deer  kind,, 
being  only  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet 
in  length.  The  horns  are  from  eight  to  nine  inches 
long,  upright,  round,  and  divided  into  three  branches. 
The  body  is  covered  with  long  hair,  of  a  grayish 
brown,  or  fawn  colour  above,  and  ash  beneath. 

This  is  an  elegantly  formed  animal.  Its  motions 
are  light  and  easy.  It  bounds  without  effort,  and 
runs  with  great  swiflness.  It  possesses  much  cun- 
ning ;  and  in  the  chase  eludes  its  pursuers,  by  the 
most  subtle  artifices,  repeatedly  returning  upon  its 
former  steps ;  and  thus  confounds  the  scent.  It  has 
been  known  to  make  a  great  bound  to  one  side,  lie 
down  on  its  belly,  with  its  head  laid  flat  on  the 
ground ;  and  the  hounds  have  passed  it  unobserved. 

They  do  not  congregate  in  herds ;  but  each  family 
keep  by  themselves.  The  rut  is  in  October.  The 
female  goes  with  young  five  months ;  and  generally 
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produces    two   fawns  at  a  timey    and  sometimes 
three. 

The  roe-buck  was  at  one  time  very  common  in 
Great  Britain ;  but  is  now  nearly  extinct.  It  is  only 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  wild  Highland  districts 
of  Scotland.  It  is  common  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  timid  animal,  and  difficult  to 
tame.  The  flesh  is  very  fine,  and  well  tasted ;  and 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  at  eighteen 
months. 

Sudden  Change  of  Character. 

Some  years  ago,  a  roe-buck,  afler  being  hunted 
out  of  Scotland,  found  its  way  into  Cumberland,  and 
passed  into  the  woody  banks  of  the  Tyne,  between 
Prudhoe  Castle,  and  Wylam,  Northumberland.  It 
was  repeatedly  seen  and  hunted ;  but  no  dogs  were 
equal  to  its  speed;  and,  during  a  chase,  it  would 
frequently  cross  the  river,  and,  either  by  swiftness 
or  artifice,  always  eluded  its  pursuers.  It  happened, 
during  the  rigour  of  a  severe  winter,  that,  being 
pursued,  it  crossed  the  river  upon  the  ice,  with  some 
difficulty;  and  being  much  strained  by  its  violent 
exertions,  was  taken  alive.  It  was  kept  for  some 
weeks  in  the  house,  and  was  again  turned  out ;  but 
all  its  cunning  and  activity  were  gone.  It  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  the  places  of  its  former  retreat; 
and,  after  running  some  time,  it  lay  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  brook,  where  it  was  killed  by  the  dogs 
before  any  person  arrived  to  rescue  it. 
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Genus  CAMELOPARDALIS.— Linnaeus. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  § ; 
without  canine  teeth  ;  the  grinders  are  ff ;  total  32. 
The  head  is  long,  with  a  conical  bony  tubercle  on 
the  forehead,  and  two  osseous  processes,  covered 
with  a  hairy  skin,  terminated  with  a  tuft  of  bristles  ; 
the  upper  lip  entire ;  without  lachrymary  sinuses ; 
the  eyes  are  large ;  the  ears  are  long  and  pointed ; 
the  tongue  rough;  the  neck  very  long;  withers 
tnuch  elevated  ;  hind  quarters  low  and  oblique ;  the 
legs  are  slender ;  hoofs  divided ;  with  a  callosity  on 
the  breast ;  the  female  with  four  teats. 


THE  GIRAFFE. 

Camelopardalis  Giraffa. —  Gmelin. 
Plate  X.**     Fig.  5. 

The  existence  of  this  wonderful  animal  was  long 
doubted  by  modern  naturalists  ;  and  the  descriptions 
tvhich  we  had  of  it  were  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Bufibn,  the  accounts  of  it  were 
clothed  in  fable.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Le  Vaillant  to 
give  the  first  authentic  notice  of  this,  the  tallest  of 
all  known  quadrupeds. 

The  height  of  the  giraffe  is  about  eighteen  feet 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  ground,  and 
measures  only  nine  feet  at  the  rump ;  from  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  when 
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the  head  is  stretched  forward,  it  is  twenty-two  feet ; 
the  fore  and  hind  legs  are  of  an  equal  height,  but 
the  shoulders  rise  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees ;  the  neck  is  slender  and  elegant,  and  about 
seven  feet  in  length,  adorned  on  the  upper  side  with 
a  short  mane ;  on  the  crown  of  the  head  it  is  fur- 
nished with  two  perpendicular  horns,  of  about  six 
inches  in  length,  covered  with  hair,  and  round  at 
their  tips,  where  they  are  encompassed  with  a  circle 
of  short  black  hairs,  which  Le  Vaillant  says  the 
male  loses  at  the  age  of  three  years,  while  in  the 
female  it  remains  much  longer.  On  the  middle  of 
the  forehead  there  is  a  protuberance  of  about  two 
inches  high ;  this  is  not  a  fleshy  excrescence,  but 
an  enlargement  of  the  bony  substance.  The  eyes  are 
large,  brilliant,  and  full,  and  are  so  placed  in  the 
head,  that  the  animal  can  see  on  every  side.  The 
tongue  is  extensile,  smooth,  and  slightly  adhesive, 
covered  with  spotted  papillae,  which  Mr  Davis  says 
can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  as  at  times 
the  tongue  is  perfectly  smooth  and  soft,  and  at  others 
exceedingly  rough.  The  application  of  this  organ 
to  the  leaves  of  plants,  before  they  are  carried  into 
the  mouth,  enables  the  animal  to  reject  those  which 
are  noxious.  As  the  tongue  is  much  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  when  feeding,  it  is  furnished  with  a  black 
rete  mucostim,  to  prevent  its  being  blistered.  The 
tongue  can  be  so  tapered,  as  to  enter  the  ring  of  a 
very  small  key  ;  its  taste  is  exceedingly  acute.  Sir 
Everard  Hpme,  in  his  interesting  memoir  on  the 
tongue  of  the  giraffe,  says,  "  The  tongue  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  congeries  of  muscles  acting  upon 
one  another,  and,  in  this  respect,  differing  from 
muscles  applied  to  bones  and  other  solid  substances ; 
2  Y 
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but  that  of  the  giraffe  has  so  many  peculiarities,  as, 
in  my  opinion,  give  it  a  claim  to  be  considered 
separately  from  the  tongues  of  other  animals,  and 
viewed  as  a  construction,  in  which  a  greater  variety 
of  actions  are  displayed  than  are  to  be  met  with  in 
others.  It  not  only  performs  the  office  of  the  organ 
of  taste,  but  has,  besides,  nearly  all  the  powers  of 
the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  although  not  possessed 
of  the  same  strength.  They  differ,'  indeed,  in  one 
being  an  elongation  of  the  organ  of  smell,  the  other 
of  the  organ  of  taste.  The  proboscis  is  restrained 
from  elongation  in  extent  beyond  one  inch,  by  means 
of  the  cartilaginous  tubes  it  contains ;  but  the 
giraffe's  tongue,  which,  when  extended  after  death, 
is  seventeen  inches  long,  can,  in  the  living  body,  be 
so  diminished  in  size  as  to  be  enclosed  within  the 
animal's  mouth."  Its  ears  are  long,  they  are  constantly 
bent  forward,  and  well  formed  to  receive  sounds.  The 
hide,  which  is,  at  first,  of  a  light  red,  becomes  of  a 
deeper  colour  as  the  animal  advances  in  age,  and  is, 
at  length,  of  a  yellow  brown  in  the  female,  and 
approaching  to  black  in  the  male.  The  whole  body, 
neck,  and  fore  arms,  are  covered  with  large  spots  of 
a  deep  chocolate  brown;  those  on  the  female  are 
somewhat  lighter.  The  female  goes  with  young 
twelve  months,  and  produces  but  one  at  a  birth. 

The  giraffe  feeds  principally,  in  its  native  wilds, 
on  a  tree  called  the  acacia  xariffiana.  On  its  habits 
and  manner  of  feeding,  there  is  still  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  Mr  Richard  Davis,  animal  painter  to 
the  King,  who  studied  the  habits  of  the  young  one 
which  arrived  in  this  country  in  August,  1827,  says, 
"  In  its  natural  habits,  I  cannot  conclude  that  the 
giraffe  is  a  timid  animal,  for,  when  led  out  by  its, 
keepers,  the  objects  which  caught  its  attention  did 
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not  create  the  least  alarm,  but  it  evinced  an  ardent 
desire  to  approach  whatever  it  saw;  no  animal 
was  bold  enough  to  come  near  it.  Its  docile,  gentle 
disposition,  leads  it  to  be  friendly,  and  even  playful, 
with  such  as  are  confined  with  it ;  a  noise  will  rouse 
its  attention,  but  not  excite  its  fear. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  very  choice  of  its  food  when 
out,  so  that  it  be  green  and  sweet.  It  is  fond  of 
aromatics ;  the  wood  of  the  bough  it  also  eats  ;  our 
acacia,  and  others  of  the  mimosa  tribe,  it  does  not 
prefer  ;  and  it  never  attempted  to  graze  ;  it  seemed 
a  painful  and  unnatural  action  when  it  endeavoured 
to  reach  the  ground ;  I  have  seen  it  try  to  do  so 
when  excited  by  an  object  which  curiosity  led  it  to 
examine ;  its  feet  were  then  two  yards  apart.  It 
was  constantly  in  motion  when  the  doors  of  its  hovel 
were  open  ;  but  it  has  no  sense  of  stepping  over  any 
obstruction,  however  low. 

"  It  is  asserted  by  travellers,  that  it  resembles 
the  camel,  in  having  callosities  on  the  breast  and 
thighs,  and  that  it  lies  on  its  belly  like  that  animal. 
There  are  between  the  fore  legs  what,  to  the  casual 
observer,  may  appear  to  be  such,  but  these  are  folds 
of  loose  skin,  which  enable  it  to  separate  its  fore 
legs  when  reaching  downwards.  Its  mode  of  resting 
is,  like  most  quadrupeds,  on  one  side ;  but  the 
operation  of  lying  down  is  curious  and  peculiar ; 
I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it : 

"  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  preparing  to  lie  on  the 
ofF-side ;  the  first  action  is  to  drop  on  the  fetlock  of 
the  off  fore  leg,  then  on  one  knee  of  the  near  one, 
to  bring  down  the  other  knee ;  it  then  collects  its 
hind  legs  to  perform  the  next  movement,  the  near 
one  being  brought  rather  forward,  but  wide,  until 
the  off  hind  leg  is  advanced  between  the  fore  ones  ; 
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this  requires  some  time  to  accomplish,  during  which 
it  is  poised  with  the  weight  of  its  head  and  neck, 
until  it  feels  that  its  legs  are  quite  clear  and  well 
arranged ;  it  then  throws  itself  on  one  side,  and  is 
at  ease.  When  it  sleeps,  it  bends  the  neck  back, 
and  rests  the  head  on  the  hind  quarter." 

In  respect  to  what  is  above  stated  of  the  difficulty 
the  giraffe  has  of  reaching  the  ground  with  its  head, 
M.  Acerbi,  who  saw  the  above  giraffe,  as  also  the 
one  which  was  sent  to  France,  together  at  Alex- 
andria, as  well  as  two  others,  differs  entirely  from 
Mr  Davis ;  he  says,  "  There  are  few  naturalists  who 
have  not  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  vulgar  error, 
that  in  eating  and  drinking  from  the  ground,  the 
giraffe  is  compelled  to  stretch  his  fore-legs  amazingly 
forwards.  Some  even  assert  that  he  is  obliged  to 
kneel  down.  Of  the  few  animals  which  fell  under 
my  examination,  three  took  their  food  from  the 
ground  with  comparative  facility ;  and  one  of  them 
was  scarcely  under  the  necessity  of  moving  its  fore- 
legs at  all.  I  should  infer  that  every  giraffe,  in  a 
natural  state,  is  enabled  to  eat  or  drink  from  the 
ground  without  inconvenience ;  and  that,  where  any 
difficulty  exists  in  this  respect,  it  is  the  effect  of 
liabit,  acquired  in  the  progress  of  domestication." 

La  Vaillant's  enthusiastic  description  of  his  first 
seeing  the  skin  of  a  giraffe  in  Africa,  and  the  strong 
excitement  it  produced  in  him  to  see  one  of  these 
wonderful  animals  alive,  and  the  feelings  which  he 
experienced  at  the  capture  of  one,  beautifully  illus- 
trates the  ardour  of  a  keen  naturalist. 

"  I  was  now  struck  with  a  sort  of  distinction 
which  I  perceived  on  one  of  the  huts;  it  was  entirely 
covered  with  the  skin  of  a  giraffe.  I  had  never  seen 
this  quadruped,  the  tallest  of  all  those  upon  the 
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earth.  I  knew  it  only  from  false  descriptions  and 
designs,  and  thus  I  could  scarcely  recognize  its  robe. 
And  yet  this  tacts  the  skin  of  the  giraffe.  I  was  in 
the  country  which  this  creature  inhabits.  I  might 
probably  see  some  living  ones.  I  looked  forward  to 
the  moment  when  I  should  be  thus  recompensed,  at 
least  in  part,  for  all  the  sufferings  and  annoyances  of 
my  expedition."  * 

"  One  of  the  Namaquas,  who  were  my  guides, 
came  in  great  haste,  to  give  me  information,  which 
he  thought  would  be  agreeable  to  me.  He  had  seen 
the  strong  feeling  of  pleasure  which  I  had  evinced  at 
the  sight  of  the  skin  of  the  giraffe ;  and  he  had  run 
to  say,  that  he  had  just  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
one  of  these  animals,  under  a  mimosa,  the  leaves  of 
which  he  was  browsing  upon.  In  an  instant,  full  of 
joy,  I  leapt  upon  my  horse.  I  made  Bernfry,  [one  of 
his  men,]  mount  another ;  and,  followed  by  my  dogs, 
I  flew  towards  the  mimosa.  The  giraffe  was  no 
longer  there.  We  saw  her  cross  the  plain  towards 
the  west ;  and  we  hastened  to  overtake  her.  She 
was  proceeding  at  a  smart  trot ;  but  did  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  hurried.  We  galloped  after  her,  and 
occasionally  fired  our  muskets;  but  she  insensibly 
gained  so  much  upon  us,  that,  after  having  pursued  her 
for  three  hours,  we  were  forced  to  stop,  because  our 
horses  were  quite  out  of  breath ;  and  we  entirely 
lost  sight  of  her.  The  pursuit  had  led  us  far  away 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  camp ;  and  the  giraffe 
having  made  many  turns  and  doubles,  I  was  unable 
to  direct  my  course  towards  home.  It  was  noon.  I 
already  began  to  feel  hunger  and  thirst;  and  I 
found  myself  alone  in  a  steril  and  arid  spot,  exposed 

•  Second  Voyage  en  Afrique,  torn.  ii.  p.  48,  4to,  Paris. 
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to  a  burning  sun,  without  the  least  shelter  from  the 
heat,  and  destitute  of  food."  The  traveller,  however, 
shot  and  cooked  some  birds  of  the  partridge  genus ; 
and  was  fortunate  to  rejoin  his  companions  in  the 
evening.  "  The  next  morning,  my  whole  caravan 
joined  me  again.  I  saw  five  other  giraffes,  to  which 
I  gave  chase ;  but  they  employed  so  many  stratagems 
to  escape,  that,  after  having  pursued  them  the  whole 
day,  we  entirely  lost  them  as  the  night  came  on.  I 
was  in  despair  at  this  ill  success.  The  next  day, 
the  10th  of  November,  was  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
By  sunrise,  I  was  in  pursuit  of  game,  in  the  hope  to 
obtain  some  provisions  for  my  men.  After  several 
hours'  fatigue,  we  descried,  at  the  turn  of  a  hill, 
seven  giraffes,  which  my  pack  instantly  pursued. 
Six  of  them  went  off  together ;  but  the  seventh,  cut 
off  by  my  dogs,  took  another  way.  Bernfry  was 
walking  by  the  side  of  his  horse;  but  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  he  was  in  the  saddle,  and 
pursued  the  six.  For  myself,  I  followed  the  single 
one  at  full  speed ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  my 
horse,  she  got  so  much  ahead  of  me,  that,  in  turning 
a  little  hill,  I  lost  sight  of  her  altogether ;  and  I  gave 
up  the  pursuit.  My  dogs,  however,  were  not  so 
easily  exhausted.  They  were  soon  so  close  upon 
her,  that  she  was  obliged  to  stop,  to  defend  herself. 
From  the  place  where  I  was,  I  heard  them  give 
tongue  with  all  their  might;  and,  as  their  voices 
appeared  all  to  come  from  the  same  spot,  I  conjec- 
tured that  they  had  got  the  animal  in  a  corner ;  and 
I  again  pushed  forward.  I  had  scarcely  got  round 
the  hill,  when  I  perceived  her  surrounded  by  the 
dogs,  and  endeavouring  to  drive  them  away  by 
heavy  kicks.  In  a  moment  I  was  on  my  feet ;  and 
a  shot  from  my  carbine  brought  her  to  the  earth. 
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Enchanted  with  my  victory,  I  returaed  to  call  my 
people  about  me,  that  they  might  assist  in  skinning 
and  cutting  up  the  animal.  Whilst  I  was  looking 
for  them,  I  saw  Klaas  Baster,  [another  of  his  men,] 
who  kept  making  signals,  which  I  could  not  compre- 
hend. At  length,  I  went  the  way  he  pointed ;  and,  to 
my  surprise,  saw  a  giraffe  standing  under  a  large  ebony 
tree,  assailed  by  my  dogs.  It  was  the  animal  I  had 
shot,  who  had  staggered  to  this  place;  and  it  fell  dead 
at  the  moment  I  was  about  to  take  a  second  shot. 

"  Who  could  have  believed,  that  a  conquest  like 
this  would  have  excited  me  to  a  transport  almost 
approaching  to  madness !  Pains,  fatigues,  cruel 
privation,  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  disgust 
sometimes  as  to  the  past, — all  these  recollections 
imd  feelings  fled,  at  the  sight  of  this  new  prey.  I 
could  not  satisfy  my  desire  to  contemplate  it.  I 
measured  its  enormous  height.  I  looked  from  the 
animal  to  the  instrument  which  had  destroyed  it.  I 
called  and  recalled  my  people  about  me.  Although 
we  had  combated  together  the  largest  and  the  most 
dangerous  animals,  it  was  I  alone  who  had  killed  the 
giraffe.  I  was  now  able  to  add  to  the  riches  of 
natural  history.  I  was  now  able  to  destroy  the 
romance  which  attached  to  this  animal,  and  to 
establish  a  truth.  My  people  congratulated  me  on 
my  triumph.  Bernfry  alone  was  absent;  but  he 
came  at  last,  walking  at  a  slow  pace,  and  holding  his 
horse  by  the  bridle.  He  had  fallen  from  his  seat, 
and  injured  his  shoulder.  I  heard  not  what  he  said 
to  me.  I  saw  not  that  he  wanted  assistance;  I 
spoke  to  him  only  of  my  victory.  He  shewed  me 
his  shoulder;  I  shewed  him  my  giraffe.  I  was 
intoxicated,  and  I  should  not  have  thought  even  of 
my  own  wounds."* 

*  Second  Voyagey  torn.  ii.  p.  54. 
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The  female  giraffe,  sent  to  England  in  1827,  a 
present  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  our  King,  was 
the  first  which  ever  reached  our  country.  It  was  a 
young  one,  and  measured  only  ten  feet  when  it 
arrived,  and  grew  upwards  of  three  feet  afterwards, 
before  it  died.  Indeed,  no  other  but  these  animals 
had  reached  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  that  period  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  sent 
one  to  Lorenzo  di  Medici.  It  was  kept  at  Florence, 
and  allowed  to  range  at  liberty.  It  became  very  fami- 
liar with  the  inhabitants.  We  have  no  other  accounts 
of  any  having  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  at  which  period  they  were 
exhibited  at  the  games  of  the  circus,  and  at  principal 
processions.  Gordian  III.  had  ten  alive  at  one  time 
in  Rome.  The  long  period  which  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  been  seen  by  Europeans  induced  a  belief 
that  their  history  was  in  a  great  measure  fabulous. 


Genus  ANTELOPE.— Cuvier. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  §; 
there  are  no  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are  ff ; 
total  32.  In  some  species,  with  horns  in  both 
sexes ;  in  others,  in  the  males  only ;  the  bony  core 
is  solid,  round,  or  compressed ;  variously  inflated, 
generally  with  transverse  annulations,  and  longitu- 
dinal striae  between  them  ;  sometimes  bifurcated ; 
in  most  species  the  muzzle  is  partly  naked ;  generally 
with  lachrymal  sinuses;  the  eyes  are  large  and 
dark  ;  the  ears  generally  long  and  pointed  ;  the  legs 
are  slender,  with  two  or  four  mammae. 
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THE  COMMON  ANTELOPE. 

Antelope  Cervicapra. — Pallas. 
Plate  X.**     Fig.  6. 

The  common  antelope  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  fallow  deer ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  fawn  colour  on 
the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  body  and  sides,  and 
white  below;  the  insides  of  the  limbs,  which  are 
elegantly  formed,  are  white ;  and,  on  the  outsides, 
the  hair  is  of  a  darker  shade  than  on  any  other 
parts  of  the  animal;  the  space  occupied  by  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  is  white ;  the  horns  are  about 
sixteen  inches  long,  surrounded  with  prominent 
rings  almost  to  the  tips ;  the  horns  of  the  antelope 
are  remarkable  for  a  beautiful  double  flection,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  the  lyre  of  the  ancients ; 
they  are  of  a  shining  black ;  the  females  are  destitute 
of  horns. 

The  whole  tribe  of  antelopes  are  elegant  animals, 
inhabiting  mountainous  countries,  ranging  amid 
precipices  and  craggy  cliffs,  bounding  from  one  to 
another  with  astonishing  agility.  Their  food  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  goat. 

The  eyes  of  antelopes  are  considered  perfection 
in  the  east,  and  are  always  referred  to  in  their  songs, 
where  female  beauty  is  depicted ;  and  are  thus 
beautifully  alluded  to  by  Byron  in  his  Hebrew 
Melodies : — 

<<  The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah*s  hilli 
Exulting  yet  may  bound. 
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And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground  ; 
Its  airy  steps  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by.** 

The  chase  of  the  antelope  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment with  eastern  nations:  they  run  with  great 
rapidity,  and  can  only  be  overtaken  by  greyhounds. 
They  are  also  pursued  in  India  by  the  hunting 
leopard,  and  even  hawks  are  sometimes  used  to 
impede  their  progress,  and  allow  the  dogs  to  get 
near  to  them.  Their  fleetness  has  been  proverbial 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  speed  of  Asahel  is 
characteristically  compared  to  that  of  the  Tzebi,^ 
and  the  Gadites  were  said  to  be  as  swift  as  the 
antelopes  on  the  mountains,  f  Mr  Pringle  says 
that  Tzebi  is  the  African  word  for  the  springbok. 


THE  SPRINGBOK. 

Antelope  Euchore. — Forster. 

Plate  XI.    Fig.  4. 

The  horns  are  of  a  brownish  black ;  the  animal 
has  a  longitudinal  fold  of  skin  on  the  croup,  with 
white  hairs ;  the  back  and  lower  parts  are  of  a  fawn 
colour,  white  below,  with  a  dark  brown  line  on  each 
flank.     It  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half  long. 

The  springbok  inhabits  Southern  Africa,  where  it 
collects  in  immense  herds,  and  they  migrate  from 
their  wild  and  unknown  abodes  to  the  more  cultivated 
districts  of  the  Bushman's  territory,  when  the  dry 

•  2  Samuel,  ii.  18. 

f  Improperiy  translated  Rots  in  the  Bible. 
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season  sets  in.  These  migrations  ai'e  thus  well 
described  by  Captain  Stockenstrom,  Chief  Civil 
Commissioner  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  —  "  It  is 
scarcely  possible/'  says  he,  ''  for  a  person  passing 
over  some  of  the  extensive  tracts  of  the  interior, 
and  admiring  that  elegant  antelope,  the  springbok, 
thinly  scattered  over  the  plains,  and  bounding  in 
playful  innocence,  to  figure  to  himself  that  these 
ornaments  of  the  desert  can  often"  become  as 
destructive  as  the  locusts  themselves.  The  incredible 
numbers  which  sometimes  pour  in  from  the  north, 
during  protracted  droughts,  distress  the  farmer  in- 
conceivably. Any  attempt  at  numerical  computation 
would  be  vain;  and  by  trying  to  come  near  the 
truth,  the  writer  would  subject  himself,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  country,  to  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  availing  himself  of  a  traveller's 
assumed  privilege*  Yet  it  is  well  known  in  the 
interior,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Foek-bokkeuy 
(as  these  migratory  swarms  are  called,)  the  grazier 
makes  up  his  mind  to  look  for  pasture  for  his  flocks 
elsewhere,  and  considers  himself  entirely  dispossessed 
of  his  lands  until  heavy  rains  fall.  Every  attempt 
to  save  the  cultivated  fields,  if  they  be  not  enclosed 
by  high  and  thick  hedges,  proves  abortive.  Heaps 
of  dry  manure  (the  fuel  of  the  Sneeuwbergen,  and 
other  parts)  are  placed  close  to  each  other  round 
the  fields,  and  set  on  fire  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
cause  a  dense  smoke,  by  which  it  is  hoped  the 
antelopes  will  be  deterred  from  their  inroads ;  but 
the  dawn  of  day  exposes  the  inefficacy  of  the  pre- 
caution, by  shewing  the  lands,  which  appeared  proud 
of  their  promising  verdure  the  evening  before, 
covered  with  thousands,  and  reaped  level  with  the 
ground.     Instances  have  been  known-  of  some  of 
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those  prodigious  droves  passing  through  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  numbers  of  the  latter,  carried  along  with 
the  torrent,  being  lost  to  the  owners,  and  becoming 
a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts.  As  long  as  these  droughts 
last,  their  inroads  and  depredations  continue ;  and 
the  havoc  committed  upon  them  is,  of  course,  great, 
as  they  constitute  the  food  of  all  classes ;  but  no 
sooner  do  the  rains  fall  than  they  disappear,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  become  as  scarce  on  the  northern  borders 
as  in  the  more  protected  districts  of  Bruintjes, 
Hoogte,  and  Camdeboo." 

Mr  Pringle,  speaking  of  the  springbok,  says, — 
*^  Some  passed  through  a  most  astonishing  multitude 
scattered  over  the  grassy  plains  near  the  Little  Fish 
River.  I  could  not,  for  my  own  part,  profess  to 
estimate  their  numbers  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  they  literally  whitened,  or  rather  speckled  the 
face  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
over  those  far  stretching  plains ;  and  a  gentleman, 
better  acquainted  than  myself  with  such  scenes, 
who  was  riding  with  me,  affirmed  that  we  could  not 
have  fewer  of  these  animals,  at  one  time,  under  our 
eye,  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand.'' 

THE  RIETBOK. 

Antelope  Eleotragus. — Schreber. 

Plate  XI.     Fig.  7. 

The  horns  of  this  species  are  about  twelve  inches 
long,  black,  and  slightly  curved,  with  the  points 
forward ;  the  annulations  are  oblique,  and  nearly 
obsolete,  about  half  way  from  the  tips ;  the  ears  are 
very  long,  with  a  bare  spot  near  their  base ;  the  fur 
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is  of  a  woolly  texture,  ash  coloured  above,  and  white 
beneath ;  the  tail  is  nearly  ten  inches  long.  This 
interesting  species  is  a  native  of  CafFraria.  It  is 
chiefly  found  in  woods,  and  among  reeds  and  sedges 
in  watery  places;  hence  its  name.  The  rietbok 
associates  in  small  herds,  and  sometimes  only  in 
pairs. 

THE  kARTBEEST. 

Antilope  Caama. — Desmarest. 

Plate  XL     Fig.  6. 

This  animal  has  a  very  long  head,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  body ;  the  horns  are  thick,  strongly 
annulated  obliquely,  and  bent  back ;  the  hair  is  of  a 
bay,  or  high  toned  fawn  colour,  deepest  on  the  back, 
with  black  or  brown  at  the  base  of  the  horns,  and 
the  front  of  the  legs ;  there  is  also  a  stripe  of  a  very 
dark  brown  running  from  the  insertion  of  the  neck 
to  the  tail.  It  inhabits  southern  Africa.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  being  sometimes  four  feet 
in  height.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bubulus  of  the 
ancients. 


THE  WHITE  ANTELOPE. 

Antilope  Leucoryx. — Desmarest. 

Plate  XL    Fig.  8. 

This  curious  species  is  nearly  milk  white,  with 
very  long,  straight,  and  tapering,  slightly  annulated 
horns ;    the  ears   are  rather  long ;   and   triangular 
2  2  16 
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brown  lines  rise  at  the  base  of  the  horns,  and  meet 
on  the  forehead,  between  the  eyes ;  from  thence  a 
narrow  stripe  runs  for  about  two  inches,  and  gra- 
dually widens  to  a  large  patch  of  the  same  colour 
along  the  middle  of  the  nose ;  a  streak  of  brown  also 
rises  above  each  eye,  and  terminates  in  a  straight 
line  with  that  on  the  nose ;  there  are  also  fillets  of 
the  same  colour  which  cross  the  top  of  the  thigh ; 
the  nose  is  thick  and  broad,  like  that  of  a  cow's ; 
the  body  is  rather  heavy ;  and  the  Kmbs  are  strong* 


THE  BLUE  ANTELOPE. 

Antilope  Leucoph-»a. — Pallas. 
Plate  XI.    Fig.  9. 

The  blue  antelope  is  so  called,  from  its  cdlour 
being  somewhat  of  a  bluish  gray ;  the  horns  are 
round,  carenated,  recurved,  and  annulated.  It  is  a 
large  species,  somewhat  bigger  than  a  fallow  deer. 
The  form  of  its  horns  and  length  of  its  hair  give  it 
the  appearance  of  being  an  intermediate  link  between 
the  antelope  and  goat.  It  inhabits  Africa,  a  great 
way  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  female 
of  this  species  is  horned,  as  well  as  the  male. 

This  animal  is  called  the  blue  goat  at  the  Cape, 
on  account  of  the  colour,  which  is  an  elegant  bluish 
gray,  the  blue  cast  being  rather  the  effect  of  reflected 
light,  than  any  inherent  colour,  since  it  entirely  dis^ 
appears  in  the  dead  animal. 
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Genus  CAPRA* — Linnseus. 

Generic  ckarat^^  The  incisory  teeth  are  §; 
destitute  of  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are  ||^ ; 
total  32.  The  horps  are  common  to  both  sexes; 
they  are  directed  upwards,  and  pointed  backwards, 
more  or  less  angular  and  nodose ;  they  have  no 
muzzle  or  lachrymary  sinus,  or  inguinal  pores ; 
the  ears  are  erect  and  pointed ;  the  eyes  are  pale, 
and  pupil  elongated;  diey  are  bearded  below  the 
chin ;  the  legs  are  strong ;  and  the  tail  short ;  with 
two  abdominal  teats. 


THE  GOAT. 
Capra  iEcAGRus. — Desmarest. 

The  goat  is  a  lively,  playful  anin^al,  easily  domes- 
ticated, and  becomes  much  attached  to  those  with 
whom  it  is  acquainted.  His  actions,  however,  are 
extremely  capricious. 

The  highest  and  steepest  precipices  are  its  most 
favourite  haunts,  the  scanty  vegetation  of  these 
elevated  situations  affording  it  sufficient  nourishment. 
It  is  extremely  active,  bounding,  without  fear,  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  in  perfect  security.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  such  situations,  being  provided  with 
hoofs  well  calculated  for  climbing :  they  are  hollow 
underneath,  with  sharp  edges.  The  figure  of  the 
goat  adds  a  picturesque  effect  to  mountain  scenery, 
where  it  is  apparently  the  poly  living  creature  in 
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the  wilderness,  and  may  be  seen  scrambling  from  one 
precipice  to  another,  relieved  by  the  dark  blue  ether. 
The  goat  generally  produces  two  at  a  time, 
although  it  sometimes  brings  forth  three,  and  very 
rarely  four.  In  warm  climates,  it  is  said  to  be  still 
more  productive.  In  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Europe,  goats  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  they  make  beds  of  their 
skins ;  they  live  upon  their  milk,  which  has  a 
delightful  odour,  from  the  thyme  and  other  plants 
on  which  they  feed ;  part  of  it  they  convert  into 
butter,  and  sometimes  into  cheese ;  and  the  flesh  of 
the  kid,  when  young,  is  very  delicate,  and  superior 
in  flavour  to  lamb. 

Singular  Dexterity. 

«  We  met, "  says  Dr  Clarke,  "  an  Arab  with  a  goat, 
which  he  led  about  the  country  to  exhibit,  in  order 
to  gain  a  livelihood  for  itself  and  its  owner.  He 
had  taught  this  animal,  while  he  accompanied  its 
movements  with  a  song,  to  mount  upon  little  cylin- 
drical blocks  of  wood,  placed  successively  one  above 
another,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  dice-box 
belonging  to  a  backgammon  table»  In  this  manner 
the  goat  stood,  first  on  the  top  of  one  cylinder,  then 
on  the  top  of  two,  and  afterwards  of  three,  four, 
five,  and  six,  until  it  remained  balanced  upon  the 
summit  of  them  all,  elevated  several  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  with  its  four  feet  collected  upon  a  single 
point,  without  throwing  down  the  disjointed  fabric 
where  it  stood.  The  diameter  of  tlie  upper  cylinder, 
on  which  its  four  feet  alternately  remained  until  the 
Arab  had  ended  his  ditty,  was  only  tioo  inches^  and 
the  length  of  each  six  inches.     The  most  curious 
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part  of  th^  perfprmance  occurred  afterwards ;  for 
the  Arab,  to  convince  us  of  the  animars  attention  to 
the  turn  of  the  air,  interrupted  the  Da  Capo;  and 
as  often  as  he  did  this,  the  goat  tottered,  appeared 
uneasy,  and  upon  his  becoming  suddenly  silent,  in 
the  middle  of  his  song,  it  fell  to  the  ground." 

The  lUhel  and  the  Goat 

A  gentleman  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  after  the  battle  of  Preston, 
escaped  to  the  West  Highlands,  to  the  residence  of 
a  female  relative,  who  afforded  him  an  asylum.    It 
was  judged  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  house  of 
bis  friend :  a  cavern,  in  a  sequestered  situation,  at 
no  great  distance,  was  considered  the  best  place  for 
the  fugitive  to  retire  to,  in  order  that  he  might  elude 
discovery.     He  was  accordingly  conducted  thither 
by  a  faithful  servant,  with  an  ample  store  of  food. 
The  approach  to  this  lonely  abode  consisted  of  a 
small  aperture,  through  which  the  gentleman  crept, 
and  dragged  his  provisions  along  with  him.     A  little 
way  from  the  mouth  it  became  much  higher,  and, 
indeed,  was  somewhat  lofty  in  the   roof;    but  on 
advancing,  an  obstacle  obstructed  his  progress.     He 
drew  his  dirk,  but  was  unwilling  to  strike,  lest  he 
might  take  the  life  of  a  fellow  in  seclusion ;  and, 
stooping  down,  he  at  length  discovered  it  was  a 
goat  and  her  kid  lying  on  the  ground.     He  soon 
perceived  that  the  animal  was  in  great  pain ;  and 
feeling  her  body  and  limbs,  ascertained  that  one  of 
her  legs  had  been  fractured.     He  bound  it  up  with 
his  garter,  and  offered  her  some  of  his  bread ;  but 
she  refused  to  eat,  and  stretched  out  her  tongue,  to 
intimate  that  her  mouth  was  parched  with  thirst. 
2  z  2 
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He  then  gave  her  water,  which  she  drank  greedily ; 
and,  after  her  thirst  was  allayed,  she  partook  of  the 
bread.  At  the  dead  hour  of  night  he  ventured  from 
the  cave,  and,  after  listening  attentively,  he  pulled 
a  quantity  of  grass,  and  the  tender  branches  of  trees, 
and  carried  them  to  the  poor  sufferer,  which  she 
received  with  demonstrations  of  gratitude.  The 
only  thing  which  this  fugitive  had  to  arrest  his 
attention  in  his  drear  abode,  was  administering 
comfort  to  the  goat ;  and  he  was,  indeed,  thankful 
to  have  any  living  creature  beside  him.  The  goat 
quickly  recovered,  and  became  tenderly  attached  to 
him.  It  happened  that  the  servant  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  his  retreat,  fell  sick,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  send  another  with  provisions. 
The  goat,  on  this  occasion,  happening  to  be  lying 
near  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  opposed  his  entrance 
with  all  her  might,  butting  him  furiously ;  the 
fugitive,  hearing  a  disturbance,  went  forward,  and 
receiving  the  watchword  from  his  new  attendant, 
interposed,  and  the  faithful  goat  permitted  him  to 
pass.  So  resolute  was  the  animal  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  gentleman  was  convinced  he  would  have 
died  in  his  defence. 

Protection  of  Offspring. 

The  devices  used  by  the  goat  to  protect  her  young 
from  the  fox,  are  very  remarkable.  She  generally 
discovers  his  approach  while  yet  at  a  great  distance, 
and  conceals  her  offspring  in  some  thicket,  and 
interposes  herself  between  them  and  the  marauder. 
He  seldom  fails  to  discover  the  retreat  of  the 
crouching  kid,  but  the  dam  receives  him  with  deter- 
mined fury,  butting  at  him  with  great  rapidity.    Sly 
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reynard,  however,  generally  contrives  to  evade  a  blow 
from  her,  and  keeps  frisking  about  till  the  affectionate 
animal  gets  out  of  breath  by  her  exertions  and 
anxiety.  When  the  she-goat  discovers  the  fox 
approaching,  if  a  crag  or  large  stone  be  at  hand,  she 
flies  to  it,  and  places  the  kid  under  her  body. 
As  soon  as  the  wily  rogue  reaches  the  spot,  he  does 
not  make  an  open  attack,  but  walks  round  and  round 
the  place,  watching  his  opportunity  to  make  a  spring, 
in  which  he  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  successful ; 
when  the  goat  bounds  after  him,  and  frequently 
impales  him  on  her  horns,  which  she  is  unable  again 
to  withdraw,  and  all  three  have  sometimes  been 
found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice. 
*  When  the  kids  are  laid  in  a  place  of  safety  by 
the  dam,  they  invariably  lie  close  and  still,  which 
proves  that  animals  must  have  some  mode  of  com- 
municating their  ideas  to  each  other. 

The  Goat  and  Foal, 

Sonnini  tells  us  he  saw,  in  the  year  1780,  a  foal 
that  had  lost  its  mother,  which  was  suckled  by  a 
goat.  This  animal  was  always  placed  on  the  top  of 
a  barrel,  so  that  the  foal  might  suck  with  the 
greater  convenience.  The  foal  followed  its  foster- 
mother  to  pasture,  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  have 
done  its  dam ;  and  the  goat  watched  it  with  the 
utmost  tenderness.  When  the  foal  wandered  to 
any  distance  from  her,  she  called  it  back  by  bleating, 
which  the  foal  perfectly  understood,  and  seldom 
failed  to  obey. 

It  is  curious  to  conceive  so  large  an  animal  yielding 
obedience  to  a  creature  comparatively  so  small. 
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Genus  Q VIS.— Linnaeus. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  § ; 
destitute  of  canine  teeth;  the  grinders  are  ff ; 
total  32.  The  horns  are  connnon  to  both  sexes, 
but  are  sometimes  wanting  in  the  female;  they 
are  thick,  angular,  and  wrinkled  transversely,  pale 
coloured,  and  turned  laterally  in  a  spiral  form ; 
the  ears  are  small ;  the  legs  slender ;  the  tail  more 
or  less  short;  with  two  abdominal  teats ;  the  hair  is 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  har4  ai^d  close,  the  other 
woolly. 


THE  MUSMON. 

Ovis  MusMON. — Pliny. 

Plate  XIL    Fig.  4. 

The  musmon  is  about  the  size  of  a  comn^op  ram, 
-somewhat  higher  on  the  legs,  and  the  horns  curved 
back,  forming  little  more  than  half  a  circle,  with  the 
points  turned  inwards;  the  colour  of  the  hair  is 
generally  brown,  or  liver  coloured  gray,  with  some 
white  upon  the  face  and  legs  ;  it  has  a  darker  streak 
along  the  back,  and  qn  the  flanks;  it  is  very  fre- 
quently black  about  the  neck ;  and  has  a  tuft  of  hair 
beneath  the  throat.  The  female  is  usually  smaller 
than  the  male,  and  destitute  of  horns. 

The  form  of  these  animals  is  strong  and  muscular ; 
they  run  with  great  agility;  and,  when  hunted, 
are  seldom  taken  alive.     They  frequent  the  highest 
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summits  of  the  mountains,  and  tread  the  most  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  with  perfect  security.  The  Tartars 
pursue  them  with  horses  and  dogs.  In  this  chase, 
they  assemble  in  many  hundreds,  enclose  a  great 
circle  of  ground,  and,  narrowing  the  space,  drive 
them  towards  the  centre,  where  they  are  either 
caught  or  destroyed.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is 
considered  a  very  great  delicacy. 

The  musmon  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Tartary  and 
Greece,  and  is  said  to  be  found  also  in  Sardinia  and 
Corsica. 

Buffon,  Desmarest,  and  other  naturalists,  consider 
this  the  progenitor  of  the  domestic  sheep  ;  but,  until 
more  satisfactory  evidence  is  brought  forward,  I 
prefer  retaining  it  as  a  distinct  species.  Those  found 
in  Kamschatka  are  so  strong,  that  it  takes  several 
men  to  hold  one.  Their  horns  sometimes  grow  to  a 
very  large  size. 


THE  DOMESTIC  SHEEP. 

Ovis  Aries. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  XII.     Fig.  1. 

From  the  length  of  time  the  sheep  has  been  domes- 
ticated, and  the  numerous  variety  of  forms  it  has 
assumed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  point  out  its  origin. 
Climate,  food,  and  the  unwearied  exertions  of  culti- 
vators to  improve  the  breed  of  an  animal  so  valuable 
to  man,  have  all  tended  to  produce  these  varieties. 

In  the  selection  of  its  food,  few  animals  display 
greater  sagacity  than  the  sheep,  nor  does  any  creature 
manifest  greater  dexterity  and  cunning  in  its  attempts 
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tQ  eli^  thj^  vi^gila^ce  of  thje  ^^e^i^  ifi,  order  to 
steal  such  deligapi^  as  are  agreeable  to  its  palate* 

Protected  by  a  thick  and  warm  fleece^  sheep  are 
capable  of  enduring  greater  sevcjrities  of  climate 
th^n  most  other  ani.i;nals.  They  are  possessed  of 
instinct,  by  whichj  they  can  foresee  bxi  approaching 
storm^  and  se^k  re(^ge  and  shelter  under  some  hill, 
or  projecting  cliff.  Whole  flocks  have  frequently 
been  buried  for  many  days,  under  a  covering  of  snow, 
in  which  situation  they  keep  huddled  together  as 
compactly  as  possible,  and  have  been  taken  from 
these  situations  without  having  suffered  the  slightest 
injury.  The  poet  of  nature,  Thomson,  thus  beauti-< 
fully  alludes  to  the  sheep  under  such  circumstances : 

Oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wmtry  plains 
At  one  wide  waft ;  and  o'er  the  hapless  flocks. 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hills, 
The  billowy  tempest  whelms. 

Sheep  have  been  known,  before  the  approach  of  a 
tempest,  to  take  shelter  in  a  cottage  along  with  their 
shepherd. 

The  breeds  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  are  superior 
to  those  of  every  other  country,  not  only  for  the 
quantity  of  the  wool  which  their  fleeces  produce,  but 
also  for  their  size,  and  the  excellence  of  their  flesh. 

The  ewe  produces  one  or  two  lambs  at  a  birth,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  three  or  four.  She  is  gravid 
five  months,  and  brings  forth  in  the  spring. 

In  March,  1825,  Mr  John  Clark,  farmer  at  Risk, 
in  the  parish  of  Lochwinnoch,  had  five  ewes  and  a 
single  ram,  of  the  Leicester  breed,  which  produced 
fourteen  lambs,  thirteen  of  which  were  ewes.  This 
farm  is  situated  at  about  one  hundred  pid  twenty 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  tvhich  height,  in  aH 
'probability,  is  favourable  to  that  Jmrticular  breed. 
Mr  James  Young,  Calderside,  in  the  parish  of  Blan- 
tyre,  in  1826,  had  a  ewe,  five  years  old,  which  had 
produced  fifteen  lambs.  In  1822,  when  she  was  a  year 
old,  she  had  two  lambs  ;  in  1823,  three  lambs ;  in  1824, 
two  lambs ;  in  1825,  four  Iambs ;  and  in  1826,  also 
four  lambs ;  and  always  kept  in  excellent  condition. 
This  spring,  (April,  1831,)  a  ewe,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  Leicester  breed,  belonging  to  John  Paterson,  an 
industrious  labourer  in  the  parish  of  Johnston,  was 
found  one  morning  with  three  lambs  at  her  feet. 
The  same  ^we  has  produced,  and  nuri^ed  to  maturity 
within  the  last  four  years,  no  less  than  thirteen 
lambs. 

Instinct  of  a  Sheep. 

The*  following  anecdote  is  really  worthy  of  being 
told  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  or  the  Poet  of  the 
Lakes,  and  we  therefore  regret  that  the  incident  did 
not  happen  in  the  vicinity  of  "  still  St  Mary's 
Loch,"  or  on  the  pastoral  braes  of  Westmoreland. 
A  gentleman  of  Inverness,  on  a  recent  journey  in 
the  Highlands,  while  passing  through  a  lonely  and 
unfrequented  district,  observed  a  sheep  hurrying 
towards  the  road  before  him,  as  if  to  interrupt  his 
progress,  and  at  the  same  time  bleating  most  pite- 
ously.  On  approaching  nearer,  the  animal  redoubled 
its  cries,  and,  looking  significantly  in  the  face  of  the 
traveller,  seemed  to  implore  some  favour  or  assistance 
at  his  hands.  Touched  with  a  sight  so  unusual,  the 
gentleman  alighted,  and  leaving  his  gig,  followed  the 
sheep  to  a  field  in  the  direction  whence  it  came. 
There,  in  a  solitary  cairn,  at  a  considerable  distance 
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from  the  road,  the  sheep  halted,  and  the  traveller 
found  a  lamb  completely  wedged  in  betwixt  two 
large  stones  of  the  cairn,  and  struggling  feebly,  with 
its  legs  uppermost.  The  gentleman  instantly  extri- 
cated the  little  innocent  sufferer,  and  placed  it  safely 
on  the  neighbouring  green  sward,  while  its  over- 
joyed mother  poured  forth  her  thanks  in  a  long  con- 
tinued and  grateful,  if  not  a  musical  strain. 

Courage  of  the  Sheep, 

In  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
where  sheep  range  over  thousands  of  acres,  in  a 
state  of  almost  natural  freedom,  they  possess  physical 
characters  very  different  from  those  which  are  fed 
on  more  confined  pasturage.  In  the  former  situa- 
tions, they  exhibit  a  great  degree  of  boldness,  and 
withstand  the  attacks  of  other  animals  with  deter- 
mination ;  while,  in  the  latter  state,  they  are  timorous 
and  shy  creatures,  and  fly  before  almost  any  other 
beast  A  ram  or  wether  of  these  horned  breeds  will 
oflen  make  a  stand  against,  or  even  attack,  a  single 
dog,  and  come  off  conqueror ;  and  when  the  force  is 
beyond  the  power  of  an  individual  to  repel,  recourse 
is  had  to  the  collective  assault  of  the  whole  flock. 
In  such  cases,  they  form  themselves  into  a  dense 
body,  with  the  females  and  young  in  the  centre,  the 
rams  presenting  a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy, 
where  they  stand  with  undaunted  firmness,  till  within 
a  few  yards,  when  a  party  of  the  rams  dart  upon  the 
assailant,  and  seldom  fail  to  destroy  even  a  bull  in 
such  assaults.  If  a  fox  or  dog  should  have  the  teme- 
rity to  attack  them  when  this  phalanx  is  formed, 
they  are  certain  to  meet  their  death. 
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THE  TARTARIAN  SHEEP. 

Ovis  Aries,  Variety. 

Plate  XII.    Fig.  2. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  common  sheep, 
resulting  from  domestication.  They  are  rather  larger 
than  those  of  the  English  breed.  The  colour  of  the 
male  is  roan,  or  light  brown,  mixed  with  white  ;  the 
female  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  white ;  their  ears  are 
rather  long  and  pendulous ;  and  instead  of  a  tail, 
they  have  a  large  protuberance  of  fat  behind. 

THE  WALLACHIAN  SHEEP. 
Ovis  Strepsiceros. — Linnaeus. 
Plate  XIL    Fig.  3. 

This  is  another  variety  of  the  common  sheep, 
with  spiral  horns  standing  upright,  in  the  form  of 
screws.  The  fleece  is  long  and  shaggy,  and  its  size 
is  about  that  of  the  domestic  sheep  of  this  country. 
It  is  found  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  strepsiceros  of  the  ancients. 

The  four  horned  sheep  is  another  curious  variety ; 
the  horns  vary  from  three  to  four,  and  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  goat.  It  is  common  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  originally 
from  Ireland. 

3  a 
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Genus  OVIBOS. — Blainville. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  §; 
destitute  of  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are  ^ ; 
total)  32.  The  body  is  thick  and  heavy ;  the  legs 
are  short ;  the  feet  hairy  under  the  frog ;  the  horns 
unite  on  the  forehead;  they  are  flat,  broad,  and 
lateral ;  the  ears  are  short,  placed  far  back ;  the  eyes 
small ;  there  is  no  furrow  on  the  upper  lip ;  and  the 
tail  is  short. 


THE  MUSK  BULL. 

OviBos  MoscHATUs. — Desmarest. 

Plate  XI.    Fig.  10. 

This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  cow ;  the 
horns  are  placed  laterally,  and  pointing  upwards  at 
their  tips ;  the  hair  is  long  and  shaggy,  of  a  brownish 
black,  and  hanging  down  to  the  ground ;  the  frogs  of 
the  hoofs  are  sofl,  transversely  ribbed,  and  partially 
covered  with  hair;  the  external  hoof  large  and 
tound;  the  internal  one  pointed  and  crooked.  It 
smells  powerfully  of  musk. 

These  cattle  inhabit  the  northwest  of  Churchill 
River  in  Hudson's  Bay;  they  are  gregarious,  and 
live  in  herds  of  from  thirty  to  forty.  There  are  few 
males  in  the  herd  in  proportion  to  the  females, 
caused,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  conflicts  which  take 
place  among  the  bulls  themselves.  Dead  males  are 
often  found,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  thb 
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supposition.  The  musk  bulls  are  attached  to  moun- 
tainous and  barren  tracts,  preferring  the  rocky  steep 
to  the  wooded  and  fertile  valley.  They  climb  preci- 
pices with  great  agility  and  certainty,  from  the 
construction  of  their  feet.  When  grass  is  in  season 
it  is  their  principal  food,  but  in  winter  they  browse 
on  willows,  the  tops  of  pine  shoots,  and  different 
kinds  of  mosses. 

The  female  usually  produces  one  calf,  about  the 
end  of  May.  The  flesh  of  the  female  has  a  very 
pleasant  taste,  but  that  of  the  male,  if  old,  has  a 
very  high  musky  flavour ;  ^nd  hence  it  is  disagree- 
able to  the  laste ;  the  fat  is  clear,  white,  and  of  an 
azure  tint. 

Mi^  bulls  were  met  witb  by  Captain  Parry  ag  far 
north  as  Melville  Island*  Ther^  is  a  fine  specimen, 
presented  by  that  geatleman,  in  the  Edinburgh 
College  Museum. 


Genus  BOS. — Linnjeus. 

Generic  character.  The  incisory  teeth  are  §; 
iirithout  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders  are  ff ;  total,  32. 
The  head  is  large;  the  forehead  straight,  and  th^ 
muzzle  square,  broad,  naked,  and  moist;  the  eyes 
are  large ;  the  ears  long  and  funnel  shaped ;  there 
is  a  dewlap  under  the  neck;  the  tail  is  long,  and 
tufted  at  its  point ;  the  horns  are  simple,  generally 
lateral,  and  elevated  at  the  tip*  The  female  has  fou^ 
teats* 
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THE  DOMESTIC  BULL. 

Bos  Taurus,  Pliny. 

This  animal  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  par- 
ticular description.  The  wild  cattle  existed  at  one 
time  in  the  woody  ranges  of  England  and  Scotland. 
They  are  now,  however,  completely  extinct,  except 
only  in  some  parks  ;  namely,  at  Chillingham  Castle, 
Northumberland;  at  WoUaton,  Nottinghamshire; 
at  Gisburne,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire;  at  Leine-hall, 
Cheshire ;  and  at  Charby,  Staffordshire. 

The  wild  cattle  are  invariably  white  ;  the  muzzles 
are  black ;  the  whole  inside  of  the  ear,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tip  downwards,  is  red ; 
the  horns  are  white,  with  black  tips.  A  few  of  those 
at  Chillingham,  had  black  ears ;  but  these  are  now 
extinct. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  a  person  approaching, 
these  animals  are  very  wild,  and  take  to  flight ;  and 
after  running  a  little  way,  they  turn  round,  tossing 
their  heads  in  a  menacing  manner,  look  wildly  at 
the  object  of  their  surprise,  and  upon  the  slightest 
motion  being  made,  they  wheel  about,  and  precipi- 
tately retreat ;  but  they  again  rally,  approach  nearer, 
and  repeat  this  frequently,  shortening  their  distance 
each  time,  till,  at  length,  it  becomes  unsafe  to 
remain  within  their  reach. 

The  mode  of  killing  these  wild  cattle  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  modern  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient 
hunting.  On  notice  being  given  that  a  wild  bull 
would  be  killed  on  a  certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  came  mounted,  and  armed  with 
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guns,  sometitnes  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  horse, 
and  four  or  five  hundred  foot,  who  stood  upon  walls, 
or  got  into  trees,  while  the  horsemen  rode  oflP  a  bull 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  until  he  stood  at  bay, 
when  a  marksman  dismounted  and  shot.  At  some 
of  these  hunting  parties,  twenty  or  thirty  shots  have 
been  fired  befqre  the  animal  was  subdued.  On 
«uch  occasions  the  bleeding  victim  grew  desperately 
furious,  from  the  smarting  of  his  wounds,  and  the 
«houts  of  savage  joy  which  were  echoing  from  every 
side,  But  from  the  number  of  accidents  which 
Jiappeped,  this  dangerous  sport  has  never  been 
practised  of  late  years,  the  park  keeper  alone 
killing  them  with  a  rifle  gun  generally  at  one  shot. 

When  these  wild  cows  calve,  they  hide  their 
young  ones,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  some  sequesr 
tered  situation,  and  go  and  suckle  them  two  or  three 
times  a-day.  If  any  person  come  near  the  calves, 
they  clap  their  heads  close  to  the  ground,  and  lie 
like  a  hare  in  form,  to  hide  themselves :  this  is  a 
proof  of  their  native  wildness.  Dr  Fuller,  author  of 
the  History  of  Berwick^  found  a  hidden  calf  two 
days  old,  very  lean  and  weak.  On  stroking  its 
head,  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  three  times  like  an 
t)ld  bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  went  back  a  few  steps, 
and  bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its  force;  it  then 
began  to  paw  again,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and 
bolted  as  before ;  but  knowing  its  intention,  he 
stepped  aside,  and  it  missed  him,  fell,  and  was  so  weak 
that  it  could  not  rise,  though  it  made  several  efforts. 
Jt,  Kow^ver,  had  done  enough  ;  the  whole  herd  was 
alarmed,  and  coming  to  its  rescue,  obliged  him  to 
retire. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  tell  whether  these  wild 
3  A  2 
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cattle  are  sprung  from  progenitors  which  have  always 
been  wild ;  and  the  mist  of  antiquity  has  hidden  the 
source  of  the  domestic  stock  from  whence  all  the 
European  breeds  have  sprung. 

The  cow  goes  nine  months  with  young,  and  seldom 
produces  more  than  one  at  a  time.  There  have 
been  instances,  however,  where  they  have  brought 
forth  five.  In  June,  1830,  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr 
Littlewood,  of  West  Broughton,  produced  three 
calves,  which  all  lived  and  did  well.  A  kylo,  or 
little  Highland  cow,  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Wolfe 
of  Chester-le-street,  produced  ten  calves  at  six 
calvings,  namely,  four  times  two  each,  and  two  single 
births. 

Mankind  derives  great  benefit  from  these  animals, 
in  supplying  them  with  food,  their  flesh  being  the 
most  nutritious  and  palatable  which  is  known  to  us, 
and  of  which  we  can  eat  for  a  longer  time,  without 
satiety,  than  any  other.  The  milk  of  the  cow  is  a 
rich  and  wholesome  diet,  and  when  coagulated  and 
converted  into  cheese,  is  not  only  nourishing,  but  in 
some  instances  a  luxury.  Besides  these  benefits, 
the  present  generation  owes  much  of  its  beauty 
to  the  invaluable  discovery  of  vaccination. 

There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  this  animal  which  is 
not  useful  to  mankind.  Boxes,  combs,  knife-handles, 
and  drinking  vessels,  are  made  of  the  horns.  They 
are  also  softened  with  boiling  water,  and  become  so 
pliable  as  to  be  formed  into  transparent  plates  for 
lanterns ;  an  invention  ascribed  to  King  Alfred.  Glue 
is  made  of  the  cartilages ;  gristles  and  the  finer  pieces 
of  cuttings  and  parings  of  the  hides  are  boiled  in 
water  till  they  become  gelatinous,  and  then  dried, 
and  this  forms  an  excellent  glue.  The  bone  is  a  cheap 
substitute  for  ivory.     The  thinnest  calf  skins  are 
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manufactured  into  vellum.  The  thicker  hides,  form 
excellent  shoe  leather ;  and  those  of  the  full  grown 
animal  are  converted  into  bend  leather,  for  shoe 
soles.  The  blood  is  used  as  the  basis  of  Prussian 
blue.  The  hair  is  valuable  in  various  manufactures ; 
and  candles  are  made  of  the  suet,  fat,  and  tallow. 

Hungarian  Cows. 

Dr  Bright,  in  his  Travels  in  Lmoer  Hungary^  men- 
tions the  curious  behaviour  of  cows  in  that  country, 
after  being  deprived  of  their  calfs: — "  In  the 
course  of  our  drive,"  says  he,  "  we  met  two  cows 
wandering  wildly  in  the  forest,  looking  in  every  direc- 
tion, snuffing  the  air,  and  lowing  continually.  They 
had  just  lost  their  calfs.  The  keeper  gave  me  a 
singular  account  of  their  conduct  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  mother  no  sooner  perceives  her 
loss  than  she  appears  distressed ;  the  first  day  she 
seems  to  search  for  her  calf  with  hope,  the  second, 
she  becomes  disappointed  and  frantic,  and  the  third, 
still  pursues  her  solitary  search,  after  which  she 
returns  to  the  herd,  gradually  becomes  tranquil  and 
composed,  and  associates  again  with  her  former 
companions."  * 

Affection  in  a  Cow, 

A  butcher  in  St  Andrews  purchased  from  a  farmer 
in  the  country,  a  calf,  which  he  brought  to  the  town. 
At  night  the  mother  left  her  byre,  and  traced  the 
path  of  the  calf,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  till  she 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  slaughter-house.     Here 

•  Page  156. 
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«he  bellowed  loudly ;  but,  alas !  her  mAterqul  SQlmr 
tude  was  unavailing.  Already  had  her  offspring 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  relentless  knife. 

Cow  and  Pig, 

Thomas  Graham,  of  Seattergate,  Appleby,  had  a 
•cow  and  a  pig  so  strongly  attached  to  each  other, 
that  they  were  never  separated.  The  former  would 
not  suffer  herself  to  be  driven  to  any  place  without 
the  company  of  her  little  attendant,  to  whose  safety 
she  always  looked  with  watchful  attention.  On  her 
way  to  grass,  she  had  always  to  pass  through  the 
town,  when  the  pig  was  frequently  assailed  by  dogs^ 
who  seldom  failed  to  pay  dear  for  their  temerity*  aa 
the  cow  ofien  severely  gored  them.  After  a  con- 
flict of  this  kind,  the  cow  and  pig  never  failed  to 
congratulate  each  other  on  their  victory,  by  stopping 
and  rubbing  their  noses  together  in  a  most  loving 
manner ;  and  when  they  again  began  their  inarch, 
the  pig  generally  took  its  post  close  by  the  side  of 
its  protector,  wagging  its  short  tail,  as  a  proof  of  its 
contentment. 

Pointing  Extraordinary. 

A  gentleman  was  shooting  in  the  moors  a  short 
time  ago,  when  his  dog  came  to  a  dead  point.  He 
went  up  prepared,  expecting  a  famous  rise,  but  after 
walking  round  and  round  the  dog,  not  a  single  grouse 
made  its  appearance,  till  the  dog  stood  and  drew 
gently  on  towards  the  mouth  of  a  deep  and  dark 
looking  hole,  where  he  remained  fixed.  The  gentle- 
man conceiving  it  must  be  the  retreat  of  a  fox, 
badger,  or  other  wild  beast,  prudently  retired  to  a 
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rising  ground,  and  directed  his  attendant  to  fire  one 
barrel  into  the  hole,  reserving  the  other  in  case  the 
animal  should  bolt.  The  shot  was  fired,  but  produced 
neither  howl,  groan,  nor  ejectment.  A  consultation 
was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  procure  a  rein- 
forcement of  strength,  with  the  means  of  throwing 
light  on  this  strange  affair.  A  party  of  sappers  and 
miners,  (then  employed  in  the  more  humble  occupa- 
tion of  dike  building,)  soon  admitted  a  sufficient 
light  to  discover  the  head,  not  of  a  fox  or  badger, 
but  of  a  harmless  bullock,  buried  to  the  very  horns, 
at  least  ten  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Active  humanity  was  now  employed  to  rescue  the 
poor  animal  from  his  perilous  and  extraordinary 
situation,  when  he  was  found  unable  to  stand  or 
move.  A  cart  was  procured,  and  every  kind  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  poor  sufferer,  who,  in  a  short  time, 
perfectly  recovered.  It  was  soon  ascertained  to 
whom  the  bullock  belonged.  He  had  been  missed 
on  the  4th  of  October,  and  found  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th,  consequently,  must  have  lived  thirteen 
days  in  this  dreary  abode,  without  food  of  any  kind. 

Prognosticators  of  Weather. 

The  cattle  of  South  America,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  ChUi,  know 
perfectly  when  rain  is  to  fall  some  time  before  there 
are  any  visible  signs  of  it  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
traveller  noticed  this  particularly  in  passing  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza.  The  weather  had  been 
long  dry,  and  almost  every  spring  was  dried  up, 
and  negroes  had  been  sent  in  all  directions  to 
endeavour  to  discover  fountains.  A  short  while 
after,  ihe  cattle  began  to  stretch  their  necks  towards 
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Ihe  west,  holing  tbeir  ^oses  bjgb  in  the;  air,  apfj^ 
siuifi^g  in  a  motst  singukM^  manner.  Not  a  clou^' 
was  to  be  seen,  nor  was  the  slightest  breath  of  air 
to  be  felt.  But,  In  a  few  minutes,  the  cattle,  as  if 
seized  with  sudden  madness,  began  to  scampei^ 
about,  and  then,  in  a  short  time,  congregated  into  a 
dense  phalanx,  snuffing  the  air,  with  wild  and  furious 
looks:  they  squeezed  closer  and  closer  together; 
and,  before  this  gentleman  could  conjecture  whal 
was  to  be  the  issue  of  this  singular  manoeuvre,  a  black 
cloud  quickly  overtopped  the  ^eigbbpuring  moun-; 
tains,  and  there  came  on  a  most  tremendous  storn^ 
of  thunder  and  lightning ;  the  rain  £^\\  in,  torrents^ 
:and  the  cattle  were  soon  enat>)ed  tQ  quench  theu? 
thirst  on  the  spot  where  they  sftoo^ 

Motherly  Care, 

The  Straihtnoare  Jourual  for  June,  1S29,  mentiong 
a  singinkir  circumstance  of  a  cow  s-r^Two  lambs» 
^ho  had  lost  their  mother,  were  put  into  the  swae 
&ld  with  a  cow,  to  graze.  The  Httie  animals 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  cow,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  suck  her  udder,  who,  far  from 
manifesting  opposition,  quietly  suffered  them  to  do 
«o,  and  became  so  fond  cf  her  little  adopted 
*<  lammies,"  that  she  would  not  allow  any  person  to 
4ipproach  the  place  where  they  were.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  them  following  the  cow  every  where,  and  to 
liear  her  lowing  for  them  when  they  lagged  behind. 
Had  the  animal  lost  her  offspring,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  much  matter  of  surprise,  but  she  had  not 
liad  a  calf  for  some  time  before. 

A  cow,  the  property  of  Mr  Morris,  butcher,  of 
Xiewes,  in  July,  1827,  formed  so  strong  an  attach* 
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ment  to  a  lamb,  which  had  been  turned  into  the  same 
field  to  graze,  that  she  regularly  suckled  it,  betraying 
the  same  solicitude  for  its  safety,  as  she  was  wont  to 
do  for  her  own  progeny. 

THE  ZEBU. 

Bos  Taurus,  Variety  Ikdicus. 

PLAtE  XIl.    Fig.  6. 

This  animal  difiers  but  little  ^om  the  other 
domestic  cattle  of  India,  and  is  evidently  descended 
ftom  the  same  original  stock,  altered  by  the  influence 
of  cultivation,  cHmate^  and  food. 

The  zebu  is  about  the  size  of  our  domestic  cow;  the 
forehead  is  flat,  or  slightly  depressed ;  nearly  square 
in  its  outline,  and  its  height  equal  to  its  breadth ; 
and  bounded  above  by  a  prominent  line,  forming 
ian  angular  protuberance,  passing  directly  across  the 
iBkull  between  the  bases  of  the  horns,  which  some- 
times stand  out,  or  pointing  backwards,  with  their 
iip8  slightly  inflected.  It  has  a  large  fatty  hump,  of 
about  fifty  pounds  weight,  on  the  top  of  the  shoul- 
ders ;  and,  in  other  respects,  is  like  the  common  cow. 
Its  usual  colour  is  cream  yellow,  or  milk  white. 

lliis  creature  is  of  a  gentle  and  patient  disposition, 
and  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  as  an  article  of 
food  in  India.  In  some  places  it  is  used  as  a  horse, 
t>eing  either  saddled  and  ridden,  or  harnessed  in 
a  carriage,  and  performs  tolerably  long  journeys 
with  considerable  despatch,  at  the  rate  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  a-day.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  of  an  inferior  quality ;  but  the  hump  is 
considered  very  delicate. 
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THE  BUFFALO. 

Bos  BuBULus. — Linnaeus. 

Plate  XII.     Fig.  5. 

The  buffalo  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
common  ox.  His  horns  are  compressed,  and  directed 
laterally,  with  a  ridge  in  front,  reclining  towards  the 
neck,  and  the  tips  turned  up.  The  forehead  is 
convex ;  the  ears  are  large  and  hanging ;  the  hair 
is  nearly  black,  and  of  a  coarse  texture ;  and  the  tail 
tufted  at  the  end,  like  that  of  the  bull. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  various  countries  of  the 
East  They  are  common  in  Western  Hindostan, 
and  also  in  Africa.  The  latter  breed  differs  from 
those  of  India,  particularly  in  the  horns,  which  are 
very  thick  and  rugged  at  the  base.  It  is  from  this 
variety  that  our  figure  is  taken.  The  horns  are  of 
great  size,  frequently  measuring  three  feet  in  length. 
The  body  and  limbs  are  thick  and  muscular.  The 
head  hangs  down,  which  gives  it  a  gloomy  and  fierce 
aspect.  The  buffalo  is  now  very  common  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  where  it  is  used  as 
a  beast  of  draught. 

These  animals  are  naturally  very  fierce ;  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  approach  the  situations  where  they 
feed,  in  their  native  wilds ;  for,  differently  from 
most  other  ruminating  animals,  he  will  fearlessly 
attack  a  man ;  and,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  chance 
of  escape.  When  the  buffalo  encounters  a  person, 
he  runs  against  him  with  his   horns,  and   having 
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thrown  him  down,  tramples  him  with  his  hoofs  and 
knees,  and  tears  him  to  pieces  with  his  horns. 

In  Africa,  the  buffalo  is  hunted  by  the  Caffres,  at 
which  terrible  scenes  often  take  place. 

Buffalo  Hunt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  March,  1813,  a  herd, 
consisting  of  seven  wild  buffalos,  with  one  calf,  was 
suddenly  discovered  at  Keshennagar,  in  Hindostan. 
Four  gentlemen  on  horseback  commenced  a  pursuit 
of  these  animals  with  much  ardour.  After  having 
followed  them  three  miles,  the  young  one  separated 
from  the  herd,  and  joined  some  tame  cattle  belonging 
to  a  neighbouring  village.  It  was  killed  by  the 
party,  who  afterwards  continued  the  pursuit  of  the 
old  ones,  when  they  were  overtaken  in  a  high  grass 
jungle  four  miles  farther  off.  They  were  quickly 
driven  from  this  place,  and  closely  followed  for  more 
than  six  miles  over  a  plain:  at  length  the  party 
fiucceeded  in  separating  one  buffalo  from  the  herd. 
Here  the  encounter  began.  After  receiving  several 
wounds,  he  still  continued  his  flight ;  he  suddenly 
halted,  and  kept  his  pursuers  at  bay ;  after  a  short 
interval  he  again  fled,  and  was  pursued  and  wounded 
as  before,  carrying  the  spears  sticking  in  his  back 
cmd  sides  for  several  hundred  yards.  Lieutenant 
White,  of  the  15th  Native  Infantry,  rode  up  very 
close  to  him,  threw  his  spear,  and  wounded  the 
animal  in  the  loins.  His  horse  being  much  exhausted, 
was  unable  to  wheel  round  before  the  buffalo  turned 
about  and  charged  with  such  vigour,  that  both  horse 
and  rider  were  overthrown,  and  lay  many  yards 
distant  Fortunately,  the  lieutenant  received  no 
material  injury ;  and  when  the  animal  approached 
dB 
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he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  lie  flat  on  his  back. 
The  beast  approached,  but  stood  at  his  feet,  without 
offering  any  violence.  The  other  sportsmen  called 
repeatedly  to  their  companion  to  arise  and  escape. 
For  some  time,  however,  he  disregarded  the  advice, 
fearful  of  the  consequences ;  at  length,  in  compliance 
with  their  entreaty,  he  arose ;  the  buffalo  instantly 
rushed  forward,  but  Mr  White  escaped  by  throwing 
himself  down  ;  while  the  enraged  beast,  missing  his 
aim,  fell  on  the  ground,  his  horns  grazing  Mr  White's 
back,  as  he  passed  over  him.  After  this  lucky 
escape,  he  seized  the  favourable  opportunity,  and 
regained  his  horse.  The  bufialo  then  took  refuge  in 
a  tank ;  and  when  his  former  opponent  joined  his 
companions,  who  were  standing  upon  the  bank,  the 
animal  issued  forth,  and  selecting  Lieutenant  White 
for  the  object  of  its  vengeance,  pursued  him  to  a 
considerable  distance.  The  animal  was  now  rendered 
quite  furious,  and  attacked  every  thing  within  his 
reach,  such  as  cows  and  dogs.  Unfortunately,  an 
old  woman  returning  from  market  passed,  and  became 
the  victim  of  his  rage ;  she  was  taken  up  without 
any  appearance  of  life,  having  her  arms  broken,  and 
many  wounds.  The  cavalry  being,  from  fatigue, 
hors  de  combcUy  could  not  renew  the  attack ;  and  the 
buffaloes,  whose  system  was  retreat,  having  gained  a 
victory,  now  continued  their  course  without  moles* 
tation. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BISON. 

Bos  Americanus. — Gmelin. 

Plate  XII.    Fig.  7. 

This  animal  has  an  elevated  forehead,  of  much 
greater  breadth  than  length,  and  bounded  above  by 
an  arched  line  passing  across  the  head,  about  two 
inches  behind  the  roots  of  the  horns.  The  head  is 
extremely  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body, 
supported  by  strong  and  powerful  muscles.  The  eyes 
are  small,  black,  and  piercing ;  the  horns  are  short, 
black,  and  very  thick  at  their  base,  placed  widely 
apart,  directed  outwards,  backwards,  and  upwards, 
slightly  curved  towards  their  tips.  Its  withers  are 
elevated  in  the  form  of  a  large  lump,  extending 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  to  which  point 
it  gradually  slopes ;  thus  giving  the  fore  parts  a 
very  strong  appearance.  This  protuberance  does  not 
consist  merely  of  flesh  and  fat,  but  is  supported  by 
an  actual  elongation  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  beneath.  This  lump,  as  well  as  the  head, 
neck,  throat,  and  shoulders,  are  covered  with  a  long 
shaggy  coat  of  black  woolly  hair.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  covered  by  short,  thick  set, 
curling  hair,  which  becomes  woolly  in  winter,  and 
falls  off  in  summer ;  the  general  colour  of  the  hair 
is  of  a  deep  blackish  brown,  but  the  hinder  parts  are 
nearly  black.  The  legs  are  short,  firm,  and  mus- 
cular ;  the  tail  is  very  short,  measuring  only  a  foot 
in  length,  and  is  nearly  naked,  except  at  the  tip, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  long  black  hairs. 
The  bison  differs  from  the  common  ox,  by  having 
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two  additional  ribs ;  the  ox  is  well  known  to  have  but 
thirteen,  while  the  bison  has  fifteen.  The  female  is 
smaller  than  the  male,  more  slender  in  her  make, 
and  her  mane  is  much  shorter. 

Tliese  animals  inhabit  all  the  wild  tracts  of  North 
America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Louisiana,  extending 
southwards  to  the  frontiers  of  Mexico,  increasing  in 
size  as  they  diverge  from  the  north.  In  northern 
situations  they  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  small 
herds,  while,  in  the  immense  and  fertile  savannahs 
of  the  south,  the  herds  extend  for  miles.  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clerk  say,  "  Such  was  the  multitude  of 
these  animals,  that,  although  the  river,  including  an 
island  over  which  they  passed,  was  a  mile  in  breadth, 
the  herd  stretched,  as  thick  as  they  could  swim, 
completely  from  one  side  to  the  other."  And  in 
another  passage,  "  If  it  be  not  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  moving  multitude  which  darkened  the  wh(^ 
plains,  we  are  convinced  that  twenty  thousand  would 
be  no  exaggerated  number." 

Bisons  generally  prefer  the  open  plains,  and  do 
not  resort  to  woods,  except  when  attacked :  they 
seldom  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  but  almost 
invariably  take  to  flight  They  are  extremely  fleet, 
and  their  sense  of  smell  is  so  acute,  that  they  discover 
an  enemy  at  a  great  distance,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  near  them.  They  are  frequently  hunted  by 
the  natives,  who  live  principally  on  their  flesh. 
When  the  hunters  kill  the  old  dams,  they  pay  no 
attention  to  the  calf,  as  it  is  sure  to  remain  by  its 
dead  mother.  Instances  have  been  known  of.  a 
mother  entering  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  followed  by 
its  calves.  Many  of  them  fall  victims  to  wolves 
and  grizzly  bears.  Their  beef  is  said  to  be  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  of  a  very  superior  flavour. 
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Genus  PHYSETER — LiNNiEus. 

Generic  character, — The  lower  teeth,  18  to  25  on 
each  side  of  the  jaw ;  the  upper  jaw  is  wide,  elevated, 
without  corneous  laminae,  or  teeth,  or  with  short 
ones  concealed  in  the  gums.  The  lower  jaw  is 
elongated,  narrow,  and  corresponding  to  a  furrow  in 
the  upper ;  thick  and  conic  teeth  entering  corres- 
ponding cavities  in  the  upper  jaw ;  spiracle  openings 
united  near  the  end  of  the  muzzle ;  some  species 
have  a  dorsal  fin,  in  others  a  simple  eminence ;  with 
cartilaginous  cavities  in  the  head,  filled  with  oily 
matter. 


Subgenus  BALiENA, — Lacepede. 

The  body  is  thick ;  the  tail  short ;  without  a  huwA 
on  the  back ;  the  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  seven 
hundred  transverse  laminae. 


THE  COMMON  WHALE. 

BALffiNA  Mysticetus. — Linuasus. 

This  is  the  largest  of  all  animals  which  have  yet 
been  discovered,  measuring  from  eighty  to  on^ 
^  hundred  feet  when  full  grown.  This  enormous  animal 
is  possessed  of  immense  power ;  a  blow  from  its 
tail  will  upset  a  large  boat ;  it  is  with  this  organ 
lalone  that  it  makes  progress  in  the  water,  the  fins 
being  only  used  for  turning. 
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The  head  of  the  whale  is  extremely  large,  com- 
posing nearly  a  third  of  the  animal ;  it  is  flat  above, 
and  furnished  with  two  spiracles,  through  which  it 
can  eject  water  to  the  height  of  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  feet  in  the  air;  the  mouth  is  very  large, 
stretching  back  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  eyes ;  its 
tongue  is  very  sofl,  consisting  of  a  fatty  matter,  and 
adheres  to  the  lower  jaw  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
the  gullet  does  not  exceed  four  inches  in  width ; 
the  eyes  are  not  larger  than  those  of  a  common  ox, 
and  are  placed  distant  from  each  other  on  the  sides 
of  the  head,  so  that  the  animal  can  see  all  around 
him ;  the  skin  is  about  an  inch  thick ;  under  the 
skin  is  situated  the  blubber,  which  is  from  eight 
inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness;  from  this  substance 
oil  is  made ;  the  tail  is  very  broad,  semilunar,  and 
placed  transversely. 

The  whale  is  a  mammiferous  animal,  and  the 
female  suckles  her  young  like  a  quadruped.  Its 
internal  conformation  is  also  similar  to  quadrupeds, 
having  lungs  to  breathe  like  them,  and,  therefore, 
unable  to  live  long  under  water,  without  coming  to 
the  surface  to  respire;  consequently,  it  seems  the 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  nature  which  connects  qua- 
drupeds with  fishes.  It  is  a  shy  and  timid  animal, 
which  is  well  for  mankind,  for  its  vast  strength 
would  render  it  a  formidable  and  dangerous  enemy 
if  it  were  inclined  to  exert  its  powers. 

The  principal  food  of  the  whale  consists  of  medusae, 
crabs,  and  small  fish. 

The  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  male  and  female 
is  very  great.  Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Greenland, 
informs  us,  that  some  fishermen  having  harpooned 
one  of  two  whales,  a  male  and  female,  that  were  in 
company  together,  the  wounded  animal  made  a  long 
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and  terrible  resistance ;  it  upset  a  boat  containing 
three  men,  with  a  single  blow  of  its  tail,  by  which 
all  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other  still  attended 
its  companion,  and  lent  it  every  assistance,  till,  at 
last,  the  one  that  was  struck  sank  under  the  number 
of  its  wounds,  while  its  faithful  associate,  disdaining 
to  survive  the  loss,  with  great  bellowing,  stretched 
itself  upon  the  dead  animal,  and  shared  its  fate. 

The  natural  affection  of  the  whale,  which,  in  other 
respects,  is  apparently  a  stupid  animal,  is  striking 
and  interesting.  The  cub,  being  insensible  to  danger, 
is  easily  harpooned,  when  the  tender  affection  of  the 
mother  is  manifested,  so  as  not  unfrequently  to  bring 
it  within  reach  of  the  whalers.  Hence,  though  a 
cub  is  of  little  value,  yet  it  is  sometimes  struck,  as 
a  snare  for  its  mother.  In  this  case,  she  joins  it  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  whenever  it  has  occasion  to 
rise  for  respiration ;  encourages  it  to  swim  away ; 
assists  its  flight,  by  taking  it  under  her  fin,  and 
seldom  deserts  it  while  life  remains.  On  such  occa- 
sions, she  is  dangerous  to  approach ;  but  she,  at  the 
same  time,  affords  the  fishers  frequent  opportunities 
for  attack.  She  loses  all  regard  for  her  own  safety 
in  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  her  young ;  and 
dashes  through  the  midst  of  her  enemies,  despising 
the  danger  that  threatens  her,  and  remains  by  her 
offspring  after  she  has  received  various  wounds.  In 
the  year  1814,  a  harpooner  struck  a  cub,  in  hopes  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  mother:  whenever 
the  young  one  was  wounded,  the  whale  rose  to  the 
^surface,  seized  the  cub,  and  dragged  a  hundred 
fathoms  of  line  from  the  boat  with  great  velocity. 
She  again  rose  to  the  surface,  and  dashed  furiously 
about,  seemingly  deeply  concerned  for  the  fate  of 
her  young.     Although  closely  pursued,  she  did  not 
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again  descend^  and,  regardless  of  the  surrounding 
danger,  continued  in  this  state  till  she  had  received 
six  harpoons,  and  was  at  length  killed. 

The  time  of  gestation  in  the  female  is  supposed 
to  be  nine  or  ten  mouths,  and  she  produces  but  one 
at  a  time. 

It  is  recorded,  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  in  the  year  1652,  a  whale,  eighty  feet  long, 
was  cast  ashore ;  and  one  of  seventy  feet  was 
stranded  at  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire.  The  native 
abode  of  this  "  mighty  monster  of  the  deep"  is  the 
seas  about  the  seventeenth  degree  o£  north  latitude, 
near  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  They  are  likewise 
to  be  met  with  in  theiseas  of  high  soutthem  latitudes : 

Nature's  strange  woik,  vast  whales  of  differing  farm, 

Toss  up  the  troubled  floods,  and  are  themselves  a  storm  : 

Uncouth  the  sight,  when  they,  in  dreadful  play, 

Discharge  their  nostrils,  and  refund  a  sea ; 

Or,  angry  lash  the  foam,  with  hideous  sound. 

And  scatter  all  the  watery  dust  around. 

Fearless  the  fierce  destructive  monsters  roll, 

Ingulf  the  fish,  and  drive  the  flying  shoal. 

In  deepest  seas  these  living  isles  appear. 

And  deepest  seas  can  scarce  their  pressure  bear  : 

Their  bulk  would  more  than  fill  the  shelvy  strait, 

And  fathom'd  depths  would  yield  beneath  their  weight. 


THE    END. 


EDINBURGH: 
Frinted  by  Andrew  Shortrbed,  Thistle  Lane. 
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Lemming,  the. 
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Margay,  the. 
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Ondatra,  the,            .       .  377 

Orang-Outaog,         ...  28 

Otter,  the,         ...  155 

Ounce,  the,       ....  298 


Paca,  the  brown,  .       .     429 

Panther,  the 258 

Peccary,  the  collared,      .  496 

Pig,  the  Guinea,  ...  427 
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Porcupine,  the  crested,  .  .  ib. 
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Puma,  or  South  American  Lion,  253 


Rabbit,  the 425 

Bacoon,  the,  ...  126 

Rat,  the  brown,        ...  383 

Rat,  the  black,  ...  391 

Rat,  the  economic,  ...  379 

Ratel,  the,        ....  199 

Rein  Deer,  the,        ...  528 

Rhinoceros,  the  African,         .  502 

Rhinoceros,  the  Indian,  .  498 

Rietbok,the,     ....  558 

Roebuck,  the,   ....  544 
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Sable,  the, 

Sapf^ou,  the  horned. 

Seal,  the  bottle-nosed. 

Seal,  the  common, 

Serval,  the. 

Sheep,  the  domestic. 

Sheep,  the  Tartarian, 

Sheep,  the  Wallachian, 

Skunk,  the. 

Sloth,  the  three-toed. 

Spectre  Fhj^llostoma,  or 

tre  Vampire, 
Springbok,  the. 
Stag,  the. 
Stoat,  the. 

Squirrel,  the  common. 
Squirrel,  the  striped. 


Tapir,  the  American, 
Tarsius,  the  woolly. 
Tiger,  the, 
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Walrus,  the,      . 
Weasel,  the. 
Whale,  the  common. 
Wolf,  the. 
Wolverene,  or  Glutton, 
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